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I  )o  you  Takk  Snuff  ? 


Stout  Highlander 
I.kan       Ditto: — 


: — "  I  never  tak'  Snuff." 

"  That's  a  peety,  for  there's 
trran'  Accommodation  !"' 
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THE 

SMOKERS'  TEXT-BOOK, 


AN    HONEST  ESSAY 
ON    SMOKING    AND  SMOKERS. 


Recommended  to  the  Consideration  of  reasonable  People. 


J-JE  was  but  a  ribald  wit,  serious  reader,  who  turned 

against  tobacco  smokers  the  significant  text,  "  Not 
that  which  goeth  into  the  mouth  defileth  a  man ;  but  that 
which  cometh  out  of  the  mouth,  this  defileth  a  man." 
But  the  trifler's  joke  was  as  sound  as  his  argument  would 
have  been,  no  doubt. 

What  an  age  is  our  own  for  arguments  in  advocacy  of 
all  kinds  of  abstinence,  except  from  money-getting,  and 
getting  into  debt !  The  arguments  are  so  many,  and  so 
hotly  urged,  that  I  usually  take  to  flight  as  soon  as  they 
open  ;  catching  the  alarm  at  the  preparation-note. 

"Abstain  from  war!"  cries  the  peace-man;  and  I 
answer,  "  it  is  a  beautiful  precept,  and  I  wish  the  world 
would  observe  it ;  but  I  see  no  hope  of  that,  as  yet." 

"  Abstain  from  shaving,  and  follow  nature  ! "  urge 
the  young  Europe  Philosophers.  "  May  it  please  your 
wisdoms  to  excuse  me,"  I  reply ;  "I  have  as  modest  an 
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objection  to  copy  the  ourang-outang  in  your  fashion,  as 

by  going  without  my  nether  garments." 

"  Abstain  from  strong  drink ! "  insists  the  teetotaller. 
"  My  friend,"  I  answer  very  kindly,  "  I  wish  you  hearty 
success  with  all  the  drunkards,  rich  and  poor,  gentle  and 
simple  :  but  I  hope  that  all  temperate  men  will  have  too 
much  sense  to  be  overcome  by  your  fanaticism." 

"  Abstain  from  flesh,  fish,  and  fowl ! "  advises  the 
vegetarian.  "Good  brother,"  I  reply,  "if  I  understand 
your  aim,  it  is  to  rid  the  world  of  the  'carnivora,'  to 
which  numerous  class  of  animals  man  belongs  (I  don't 
care  about  the  Cuvierian  classification.)  Now,  if  you 
can  show  me  how,  after  having  converted  mankind,  you 
shall  convert  the  lion  from  deer-devouring,  the  hawk  from 
pigeon-eating,  the  porpoise  from  salmon-gormandising, 
and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  through  earth,  tiir, 
and  sea, — why,  I'll  listen  to  you.    1  Verbum  sap  !' " 

But  what  say  I,  what  do  I,  when  any  super-delicate 
brother  cries  out,  "Adam  Hornbook,  abstain  from 
smoking  !"  I  say  nothing  :  I  smoke  !  Why  don't  I  argue 
with  my  adviser?  Because  I  think  he  talks  without 
thinking ;  and  I  never  argue  with  such  people. 

Why  am  I  to  be  forbidden  this  harmless  and  pleasant 
practice  with  my  pipe  ?  It  is  not  gluttony,  nor  drunken- 
ness, nor  rape,  nor  murder,  nor  cheating,  nor  lying,  nor 
swearing,  nor  burglary,  nor  larceny,  nor  high-way  robbery, 
nor  sedition,  nor  treason.  Yeu  cannot  make  it  out  to  be 
either  a  sin  or  a  crime,  or  a  transgression  of  any  part  of 
the  Decalogue.  "  But  it  is  an  indolent  habit,"  the  objector 
urges,  when  he  can  find  nothing  more  to  say.  I  wish 
he  had  said  that  at  first,  for  then  I  would  have  smiled 
and  shaken  hands  with  him,  and  said,  "  Most  true ;  and 
therein  lies  its  excellence." 

What  are  the  real  evils  and  plagues  of  this  age?  What 
but  its  breathless  fuss  and  brainless  flutter,  its  bother  and 
din  and  hurry-skurry,  its  glare  and  stare  and  pretension  ? 
Now,  the  pipe  calms  a  man,  it  slackens  his  pulse,  lulls  his 
restlessness,  lays  unruly  haste  and  anxiety  to  sleep,  and 
makes  a  man  willing  to  stay  in  the  arm-chair,  and  enjoy  it 
as  one  of  the  pleasantest  and  most  comfortable  things  in 
life,  and  let  the  world,  if  it  will,  go  a-gadding.  Your  true 
smoker — he  that  keeps  his  pipe  in,  I  menn  ;  and  that  is 
the  mark  by  which  you  may  know  the  true  from  the  sham 
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smoker — your  true  smoker  is  a  pattern  man  for  con- 
sistency. He  takes  his  time  about  things.  You  ask  his 
opinion :  he  thinks  twice  before  he  answers  once, — keeping 
his  pipe  in.  You  offer  him  a  bargain :  he  considers 
well  before  he  accepts  it, — keeping  his  pipe  in.  Some  ill- 
natured,  quarrelsome  fellow  tries  to  provoke  him  :  but  he 
is  slow  to  be  provoked, — he  keeps  his  pipe  in.  He  does 
not  bore  people  to  death  and  usurp  all  the  time  lor  talking, 
in  a  company, — he  keeps  his  pipe  in ;  and  when  he 
speaks,  he  does  not  tell  all  he  knows,  and  exhaust  all  his 
wit,  so  as  to  have  none  left  for  the  next  holiday, — he 
keeps  his  pipe  in. 

And  how  healthful  are  the  private  meditations  of  the 
true  smoker  !  His  plans  are  properly  matured  and  saga- 
ciously practical, — he  kaeps  his  pipe  in  :  yet  he  does  not 
elaborate  them,  and  dawdle  with  them,  till  all  the  fire  is 
gone  out  of  him  for  putting  them  into  action, — he  keeps 
his  pipe  in.  Nor  are  his  thoughts  all  of  the  earth,  earthy. 
The  floating  upward  of  that  light  wreath  of  vapour  often 
reminds  him  of  the  ethereal  aspirations  and  play  of 
genius,  or  of  the  flight  of  a  soul  to  its  celestial  home;  and 
then  that  peculiar  whirling  circle — such  as  just  now  issues 
from  the  bowl  of  my  pipe — does  it  illustrate  some  great 
questions,  I  wonder,  such  as  the  nature  of  the  nebulae, 
or  of  Saturn's  rings  ?  But,  behold,  it  breaks ;  and  now  it 
forms  phantasmal  graces  that  have  been  likened  by  no 
pencil,  unless  it  was  Flaxman's,  when  he  created  the 
outlines  to  Dante  ! 

Do  not  tell  me,  super-delicate  brother,  that  I  am 
doting.  I  would  that  Raleigh  had  left  us  a  record  of  his 
grand  imaginings  over  the  pipe,  and  that  he  had 
bethought  him  to  do  it  before  the  royal  poltroon  who 
wrote  the  farcial  "Counterblast"  sent  his  precious  head  to 
the  block.  Or  Shakspeare — who  can  prove  that  he  did  not 
learn  to  take  the  pipe  from  Raleigh  ?  While  so  many  are 
trying  their  hands  at  making  new  lives  of  him,  deducing 
his  habits  from  stray  passages  in  his  dramas,  could  not  I 
deduce  the  positive  fact  that  he  smoked,  and  kept  his 
pipe  in,  from  some  score  of  his  finer  flights  of  thought  ? 
Or  Milton  had  told  us  how  the  pipe — though  his  dear 
eyes  could  no  longer  see  the  smoke — suggested  some  of 
the  most  transcendent  idealities  in  the  "  Paradise  Lost." 
Or  Newton  had  informed  us  how  his  smoking  assisted 
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his  profound  comprehension  of  the  celestial  mechanism. 
Or  Robert  Hall — ah !  you  should  have  heard  him  preach 
after  a  pipe  thrice  filled,  to  have  known  what  pulpit 
eloquence  was  !  Or  Campbell — who  ever  equalled  him  for 
the  true  fire  of  a  lyric  ?  The  secret  of  it  was — he  smoked, 
and  kept  his  pipe  in.  Or  Tennyson — do  not  all  our  living 
poets  pale  their  smaller  fires  before  him  ?  What  wonder  ? 
he  smokes,  and  keeps  his  pipe  in.  Or  Carlyle — by  whose 
electric  words  your  brain  is  stirred,  your  prejudices  are 
shattered,  your  heart  is  fired  with  indignation  against  idle 
shams,  and  your  resolution  is  girt  up  to  work  and  be  no 
sham ;  and  why  ? — he  smokes,  and  keeps  his  pipe  in. 

o.  e.  D.  It  is  all  as  clear  as  the  sun  in  a  cloudless 
sky  at  a  July  noon  :  and  the  whole  host  of  ye,  abstainers 
of  every  degree,  must  be  as  blind  as  moles,  bats,  or  owls, 
if  you  cannot  see  it.  Do  not  bother  Adam  Hornbook 
with  any  more  of  your  abstinences — unless  they  have 
more  sense  to  recommend  them  than  any  you  have 
hitherto  recommended — for  Adam's  mind  is  made  up. 
While  he  is  able,  he  will  smoke  and  keep  his  pipe  in.—  - 
Thomas  Coopers  "  Family  Feud." 


^  PIPE  !  it  is  a  great  comforter,  a  pleasant  soother ! 

Blue  devils  fly  before  its  honest  breath  !  It  ripens 
the  brain,  it  opens  the  heart ;  and  the  man  who  smokes, 
thinks  like  a  sage,  and  acts  like  a  Samaritan. — Bulwer's 

"  Night  and  Morning." 


SMOKING  SPIRITUALIZED. 

[The  following  old  poem  was  long  ascribed,  on  apparently  sufficient  grounds  to 
the  Rev.  Ralph  Erskine,  or,  as  he  designated  himself,  "  Ralph  Erskine, 
V.D.M."  The  peasantry  throughout  the  North  of  England  always  called 
it  "Erskine  Song;"  and  not  only  is  his  name  given  as  the  author  in 
numei  ^js  chap-books,  but  in  his  own  volume  of  "Gospel  Sonnets,"  from 
an  early  copy  of  which  our  version  is  transcribed.  The  discovery,  how- 
ever, by  Mr.  Collier,  of  the  First  Part  in  a  MS.  temp.  Jac.  I.,  with  the 
initials  G.  W.  affixed  to  it,  has  disposed  of  Erskine's  name  to  the  honour 
of  the  entire  authorship.  G.  W.  is  supposed  to  be  George  Wither ;  but 
this  is  purely  conjectural,  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  G.  W.  really 
stands  for  W.  G.,  as  it  was  a  common  practice  amongst  anonymous  writers 
to  reverse  their  initials.  The  history,  then,  of  the  poem  seems  to  be  this : 
that  the  First  Part,  as  it  is  now  printed,  originally  constituted  the  whole 
production,  being  complete  in  itself :  that  the  Second  Part  was  afterwards 
added  by  the  Rev.  Ralph  Erskine ,  and  that  both  parts  came  subsequently 
to  be  ascribed  to  him,  as  his  was  the  only  name  published  in  connexion 
with  the  song. — See  "  Ballads  of  the  Peasantry."    Bell's  edition.] 
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Part  I. 

^HIS  Indian  weed,  now  withered  quite, 
Tho'  green  at  noon,  cut  down  at  night, 

Shows  thy  decay, 

All  flesh  is  hay, 
Thus  think,  and  smoke  tobacco. 

The  pipe,  so  lily-like  and  weak, 
Does  thus  thy  mortal  state  bespeak, 

Thou  art  e'en  such — 

Gone  with  a  touch  : 
Thus  think,  and  smoke  tobacco. 

And  when  the  smoke  ascends  on  high, 

Then  thou  behold'st  the  vanity 
Of  worldly  stuff- 
Gone  with  a  puff : 

Thus  think,  and  smoke  tobacco. 

And  when  the  pipe  grows  foul  within, 
Think  on  thy  soul  defiled  with  sin ; 

For  then  the  fire 

It  doth  require  : 
Thus  think,  and  smoke  tobacco. 

And  seest  the  ashes  cast  away, 
Then  to  thyself  thou  mayest  say, 

That  to  the  dust 

Return  thou  must : 
Thus  think,  and  smoke  tobacco. 

Part  II. 

Was  this  small  plant  for  thee  cut  down  ? 
So  was  the  Plant  of  Great  Renown, 

Which  mercy  sends 

For  nobler  ends  : 
Thus  think,  and  smoke  tobacco. 

Does  juice  medicinal  proceed 
Fiom  such  a  naughty  foreign  weed? 

Then  what's  the  Dower 

Of  Jesse's  Flower? 
Thus  think,  and  smoke  tobacco. 
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The  promise,  like  the  pipe,  inlays, 
And  by  the  mouth  of  faith  conveys 

What  virtue  flows 

From  Sharon's  Rose  : 
Thus  think,  and  smoke  tobacco. 

In  vain  the  unlighted  pipe  you  blow ; 
Your  pains  in  outward  means  are  so, 

Till  heavenly  fire 

Your  heart  inspire : 
Thus  think,  and  smoke  tobacco. 

The  smoke,  like  burning  incense,  towers  j 
So  should  a  praying  heart  of  yours, 

With  ardent  cries, 

Surmount  the  skies : 
Thus  think,  and  smoke  tobacco. 

 o  

MEAT  AND  DRINK. 


*pHEY  had  gone  ten  miles  or  more :  the  day  began  to 

draw  in,  and  the  western  wind  to  sweep  more  cold 
and  cheerless  every  moment,  when  Amyas,  knowing  that 
there  was  not  an  inn  hard  by  around  for  many  a  mile 
ahead,  took  a  pull  at  a  certain  bottle  which  Lady  Grenville 
had  put  into  his  holster,  and  then  offered  Yeo  a  pull  also. 

He  declined  :  he  had  meat  and  drink  too  about  him, 
Heaven  be  praised  ! 

"  Meat  and  drink  ?  fall  to,  then  man,  and  don't  stand 
on  manners." 

Whereon  Yeo,  seeing  an  old  decayed  willow  by  a 
brook,  went  to  it  nnd  took  therefrom  some  touchwood, 
to  which  he  set  n -light  with  his  knife  and  a  stone,  while 
Amyas  watched,  a  little  puzzled  and  startled,  as  Yeo's 
fiery  reputation  came  into  his  mind.  Was  he  really  a 
Salamander-Sprite,  and  going  to  warm  his  inside  by  a 
meal  of  burning  tinder?  But  now  Yeo,  in  his  solemn 
methodical  way,  pulled  out  of  his  bosom  a  brown  leaf, 
and  began  rolling  a  piece  of  it  up  neatly  to  the  size  of 
his  little  finger ;  and  then  putting  the  one  end  into  his 
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mouth,  and  the  other  on  the  tinder,  sucked  at  it  till  it 
was  a-light,  and  drinking  down  the  smoke,  began  puffing 
it  out  again  at  his  nostrils  with  a  grunt  of  deepest  satis- 
faction, and  resumed  his  dog-trot  by  Amyas's  side,  as  if 
he  had  been  a  walking  chimney. 

On  which  Amyas  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  and  cried, 
"Why,  no  wonder  they  said  you  breathed  fire!  Is  not 
that  the  Indian's  tobacco  ?  " 

"  Yea,  verily,  Heaven  be  praised !  but  did  you  never 
see  it  before  ?  " 

"  Never,  though  wre  heard  talk  of  it  along  the  coast ; 
but  we  took  it  for  one  more  Spanish  lie.  Humph — 
well,  live  and  learn  ! " 

"Ah,  Sir,  no  lie,  but  a  blessed  truth,  as  I  can  tell, 
who  have  ere  now  gone  in  the  strength  of  this  weed  three 
days  and  nights  without  eating  :  and  therefore,  Sir,  the 
Indians  always  carry  it  with  them  on  their  war-parties ; 
and  no  wonder;  for  when  all  things  were  made  none 
were  made  better  than  this  :  to  be 

A  LONE  MAN'S  COMPANION, 
A  BACHELOR'S  FRIEND, 
A   HUNGRY   MAN'S  FOOD, 

A  SAD  MAN'S  CORDIAL, 
A  WAKEFUL  MAN'S  SLEEP, 

AND 

A  CHILLY  MAN'S  FIRE; 

while  for  stanching  of  wounds,  purging  of  rheum,  and 
settling  of  the  stomach,  there's  no  herb  like  unto  it  under 
the  canopy  of  heaven." — C.  Kingsley's  "  Westward  Ho  /' 

 :o:  

THE  TRUE  CONSOLER. 


fJE  who  doth  not  smoke  hath  either  known  no  great 
griefs,  or  refuseth  himself  the  softest  consolation,  next 
to  that  which  comes  from  heaven.    "  What,  softer  than 
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woman?"  whispers  the  young  reader.  Young  reader, 
woman  teazes  as  well  as  consoles.  Woman  makes  half 
the  sorrows  which  she  boasts  the  privilege  to  soothe. 
Woman  consoles  us,  it  is  true,  while  we  are  young  and 
handsome  :  w  hen  we  are  old  and  ugly,  woman  snubs  and 
scolds  us.  On  the  whole,  then,  woman  in  this  scale,  the 
weed  in  that ;  Jupiter,  hang  out  thy  balance,  and  weigh 
them  botn  ;  and  if  thou  give  the  preference  to  woman,  all 
I  can  say  is,  the  next  time  Juno  ruffles  thee — O  Jupiter ! 
try  the  weed. — Bulwe^s  "  What  will  he  do  ivith  it?" 

 :o:  

A  FAREWELL  TO  TOBACCO. 


gCENT  to  match  thy  sweet  perfume 

Chemic  art  did  ne'er  presume 
Through  her  quaint  alembic  strain, 
None  so  sov'reign  to  the  brain. 
Nature,  that  did  in  thee  excel, 
Framed  again  no  second  smell. 
Roses,  violets,  but  toys 
For  the  smaller  sort  of  boys, 
Or  for  the  greener  damsels  meant — 
Thou  art  the  only  manly  scent. 

Stinking'st  of  the  stinking  kind, 
Filth  of  the  mouth  and  fog  of  the  mind, 
Africa,  that  brags  her  foison, 
Breeds  no  such  prodigious  poison, 
Kenbane,  nightshade,  both  together, 
Hemlock,  aconite — 

Nay,  rather, 
Plant  divine  of  rarest  virtue ; 
Blisters  on  the  tongue  would  hurt  you. 
'Twas  but  in  a  sort  I  blamed  thee ; 
Irony  all,  and  feign'd  abuse, 
Such  as  perplex'd  lovers  use, 
At  a  need,  when,  in  despair 
To  paint  forth  their  fairest  fair, 
Or  in  part  but  to  express 
That  exceeding  comeliness 
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Which  their  fancies  doth  so  strike, 
They  borrow  language  of  dislike ; 
And,  instead  of  Dearest  Miss, 
Jewel,  Honey,  Sweetheart,  Bliss, 
And  those  forms  of  old  admiring, 
Call  her  Cockatrice  and  Siren, 
Basalisk,  and  all  that's  evil, 
Witch,  Hyena,  Mermaid,  Devil, 
Ethiop,  Wench,  and  Blackamoor, 
Monkey,  ape,  and  twenty  more  : 
Friendly  Trait'ress,  loving  Foe, — 
Not  that  she  is  truly  so, 
But  no  other  way  they  know 
A  contentment  to  express, 
Borders  so  upon  excess, 
That  they  do  not  rightly  wot 
Whether  it  be  pain  or  not, 

Or,  as  men,  constraint  to  part 
With  what's  nearest  to  their  heart, 
While  their  sorrow's  at  the  height. 
Lose  discrimination  quite, 
And  their  hasty  wrath  let  fall, 
To  appease  their  frantic  gall, 
On  the  darling  thing  whatever, 
Whence  they  feel  it  death  to  sever, 
Though  it  be,  as  they,  perforce 
Guiltless  of  the  sad  divorce. 

For  I  must  (nor  let  it  grieve  thee, 
Friendliest  of  plants,  that  I  must)  leave  thee. 
For  thy  sake,  TOBACCO,  I 
Would  do  anything  but  die, 
And  but  seek  to  extend  my  days 
Long  enough  to  sing  thy  praise. 
But,  as  she  who  once  hath  been 
A  king's  consort,  is  a  queen 
Ever  after,  nor  will  bate 
Any  tittle  of  her  state, 
Though  a  widow,  or  divorced, 
So  I,  from  thy  converse  forced, 

The  old  name  and  style  retain, 
A  right  Katherine  of  Spain ; 
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And  a  seat,  too,  'mongst  the  joys 
Of  the  blest  Tobacco  Boys ; 
Where,  though  I,  by  sour  physician, 
Am  debarr'd  the  full  fruition 
Of  thy  favours,  I  may  catch 
Some  collateral  sweets,  and  snatch 
Sidelong  odours,  that  give  life 
Like  glances  from  a  neighbour's  wife  ; 
And  still  live  in  the  by-places 
And  the  suburbs  of  thy  graces ; 
And  in  thy  borders  take  delight, 
An  unconquered  Canaanite. 

CHARLES  LAMB. 

 :o:  

THE  NOBLE  ARMY  OF  MARTYRS. 


]y[ODERN  lovers  of  the  pipe  seldom  think  of  the 
worthies  to  whom  they  are  indebted  for  its  free 
enjoyment;  and  of  those  who  dejight  in  nasal  aliment,  how 
few  ever  call  to  mind  the  Diocletian  persecutions  their 
predecessors  passed  through  in  adhering  to  their  faith  in, 
and  transmitting  to  their  descendants,  the  virtues  of 
tobacco.  Europe  frowned,  and  Asia  threatened.  Pagan, 
Mahommedan,  and  Christian  monarchs  combined  to 
crush  them.  The  world  was  roused  like  a  famishing  lion 
from  its  lair,  and  gloated  on  them.  James  I.  of  England, 
foaming  with  rage,  sent  forth  his  "Counterblast."  The 
half  savage  ruler  of  the  Moscovites  followed  suite.  The 
King  of  Persia,  Amurath  IV.  of  Turkey,  the  Emperor 
Jehan-Geer,  and  others,  all  joined  the  crusade.  In  Russia 
it  was  punished  with  amputation  of  the  nose ;  and  in  the 
Swiss  Canton  of  Berne  it  ranked  in  the  table  of  offences 
next  to  adultery ;  even  so  late  as  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  a  particular  court  was  held  there  for  trying  delin- 
quents. Arming  themselves  with  scourges,  halters,  knives, 
and  bearing  gibbets  on  their  banners,  they  denounced 
death  to  all  found  inhaling  fumes  of  the  plant  through  a 
tube,  or  caught  with  a  pellet  of  it  under  their  tongues. 
Such  as  used  it  as  )  sternutative  only  were  dealt  with 
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more  gently — they  were  merely  to  be  deprived  of  their 
organs  of  smelling — of  nostrils  and  nose.  To  perfect  the 
miseries  of  the  pitiable  delinqu  nts,  Urban  VIII.  went  in 
awful  pomp  to  the  Vatican,  where,  tremulous  with  holy 
anger,  he  shook  his  garments  to  intimate  that  the  blood 
of  the  offenders  would  be  on  their  own  heads,  and  then 
thundered  excommunication  on  every  soul  who  took  the 
accursed  thing,  in  any  shape,  into  a  church ! 

Was  ever  destruction  of  body  and  spirit  threatened 
so  unjustly  ?  Mutilation  for  taking  a  pinch  !  Loss  of  life 
for  lighting  a  pipe  !  Exclusion  from  heaven  for  perhaps 
harmlessly  reviving  attention  to  a  wearisome  sermon  in 
chapel  or  church  !  Merciful  heavens  !  what  commina- 
tions  these  to  eminate  from  Christian  kings  and  Christ's 
successor !  Present  and  eternal  death,  tortures  here,  and 
endless  torments  hereafter,  for  a  whiff  or  quid  of  tobacco ! 
Our  sympathies  are  natuially  excited  for  the  sufferers. 
One  wonders  how  they  managed  to  preserve  their  integ- 
rity, or  pass  through  the  fires  unscathed,  or  even  escape 
annihilation.  Yet  most  of  them  did  escape,  and  they  did 
more — they  converted  the  Nebuchadnezzars  who  sought 
to  consume  them.  Conscious  of  their  innocence  and  of 
their  rights,  they  mildly  persisted  in  maintaining  them. 
Of  retiring  habits,  they  avoided  agitation  and  debate, 
declaring  that  the  properties  of  the  proscribed  herb  made 
such  efforts  uncongenial,  while  it  strengthened  them  in 
passive  resistance,  composed  their  spirits,  and  rendered 
them  in  a  great  measure  indifferent  to  abuse,  and  often 
insensible  to  pain.  Hence  they  smoked,  and  chewed, 
and  sneezed  at  home,  until  their  hottest  enemies  became 
their  warmest  friends,  and  greater  sinners  than  themselves 
had  ever  been. — "  New  York  Literary  World." 
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THE  TRYUMPH  OF  TOBACCO  OVER 
SACK  AND  ALE. 


Jjf  AY,  soft,  by  your  leaves  ! 
Tobacco  bereaves 
You  both  of  the  garland  :  forbeare  it : 

You  are  two  to  one, 

Yet  tobacco  alone 
Is  like  both  to  win  it  and  weare  it. 

Though  many  men  crack, 

Some  of  ale,  some  of  sack, 
And  think  they  have  reason  to  do  it, 

Tobacco  hath  more 

That  will  never  give  o'er 
The  honour  they  do  unto  it. 

Tobacco  engages 

Both  sexes,  all  ages, 
The  poor  as  well  as  the  wealthy ; 

From  the  court  to  the  cottage, 

From  childhood  to  dotage, 
Both  those  that  are  sick  and  the  healthy. 

It  plainly  appears 

That  in  a  few  years 
Tobacco  more  custom  hath  gained, 

Then  sack,  or  then  ale 

Though  they  double  the  tale 
Of  the  times  wherein  they  have  reigned. 

And  worthily  to 

For  what  they  undoe 
Tobacco  doth  help  to  regaine ; 

On  iairer  conditions, 

Than  many  physitians, 
Puts  an  end  to  much  griefe  and  paine. 
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It  helpeth  digestion, 

Of  that  there's  no  question, 
The  gout  and  the  tooth-ache  it  easeth  ; 

Be  it  early  or  late 

Tis  never  out  of  date, 
He  may  safely  take  it  that  pleaseth. 

Tobacco  prevents 

Infection,  by  scents 
That  hurt  the  brain,  and  are  heady 

An  antidote  is, 

Before  you're  amisse, 
As  well  as  an  after  remedy. 

The  cold  it  doth  heate, 

Cools  them  that  do  sweat, 
And  them  that  are  fat  maketh  lean ; 

The  hungry  doth  feed, 

And,  if  there  be  need, 
Spent  spirits  restoreth  again. 

The  poets  of  old, 

Many  fables  have  told, 
Of  the  gods  and  their  symposia ; 

But  tobacco  alone, 

Had  they  known  it,  had  gone 
For  their  nectar  and  ambrosia. 

It  is  not  the  smack 

Of  ale  or  of  sack, 
That  can  with  tobacco  compare ; 

For  taste  and  for  smell, 

It  bears  away  the  bell 
From  them  both,  wherever  they  are. 

For  all  their  bravado, 

It  is  Trinidado 
That  both  their  noses  will  wipe 

Of  the  praises  they  desire, 

Unless  they  conspire 
To  sing  to  the  tune  of  his  pipe. 

"Wit's  Recreation,"  1650. 
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THE  PIPE  OF  PEACE. 

^HE  use  of  tobacco  was  known  to  nearly  all  the  Ameri- 
can nations,  and  the  pipe  was  their  grand  diplomatist. 
In  making  war  and  in  concluding  peace  it  performed  an 
important  part.  Their  deliberations,  domestic  as  well  as 
public,  were  conducted  under  its  influences,  and  no 
treaty  was  ever  made  unsignalized  by  the  passage  of  the 
calumet.  The  transfer  of  the  pipe  from  the  lips  of  one 
individual  to  those  of  another  was  the  token  of  amity 
and  friendship,  a  gage  of  honour  with  the  chivalry  of  the 
forest  which  was  seldom  violated.  In  their  religious 
ceremonies  it  was  also  introduced  with  various  degrees  of 
solemnity. 

In  the  Old  World  most  of  the  ideas  connected  with 
the  tobacco-pipe  are  homely  and  prosaic  enough  ;  and 
though  we  associate  the  chibouk  with  the  poetical  reve- 
ries of  the  Oriental  day-dreamer,  and, the  hookah  with 
the  pleasant  fancies  of  the  Anglo-Indian  reposing  in  the 
shade  of  his  bungalow,  nevertheless,  its  seductive  antique 
mystery,  and  all  its  symbolic  significance,  pertain  alone 
to  the  New  World.  The  tobacco-pipe,  indeed,  constitutes 
the  peculiar  and  most  characteristic  symbol  of  America, 
intimately  interwoven  with  the  rites  and  superstitions,  and 
with  the  relics  of  ancient  customs  and  historical  traditions 
of  its  aborigines.  If  Europe  borrowed  from  it  the  first 
knowledge  of  its  prized  narcotic,  the  gift  was  received 
unaccompanied  by  any  of  the  sacred  or  peculiar  virtues 
which  the  Red  Indian  still  attaches  to  it  as  the  symbol 
of  hospitality  and  amicable  intercourse ;  and  Longfellow, 
accordingly,  with  no  less  poetic  vigour  than  fitness,  opens 
his  "Song  of  Hiawatha"  with  the  institution  of  "the 
peace-pipe"  by  the  Great  Spirit.  The  Master  of  Life 
descends  on  the  mountains  of  the  prairie,  breaks  a  frag- 
ment from  the  red  stone  of  the  quarry,  and,  fashioning  it 
with  curious  art  into  a  figured  pipe-head,  he  fills  it  with 
the  bark  of  the  red  willow,  chafes  the  forest  into  flame 
with  the  tempest  of  his  breath  and  kindling  it,  smokes 
the  calumet,  as  a  signal  to  the  nations,  and  the  tribes  of 
the  ancient  aborigines  gathering  from  river,  lake,  and 
prairie,  assemble  at  the  divine  summons,  listen  to  the 
warnings  and  promises  with  which  the  Great  Spirit  seeks 


to  guide  them ;  and  this  done,  and  the  warriors  having 
buried  their  war-clubs,  they  smoke  their  first  peace-pipe, 
and  depart, — 

"  While  the  Master  of  Life  ascending, 
Through  the  opening  of  cloud  curtains, 
Through  the  doorways  of  the  heaven, 
Vanished  from  before  their  faces, 
In  the  smoke  that  rolled  around  him, 
The  pukwana  of  the  peace-pipe  ! ;; 

The  tradition  of  the  institution  of  the  peace-pipe 
varies  among  the  different  tribes,  but  its  geneial  form 
is  that  which  Longfellow  has  embodied  in  his  Indian 
epic.  It  is  thus  narrated  by  the  Sioux  of  the  Mississippi : 
"  Many  ages  after  the  red  men  were  made,  when  all  the 
different  tribes  were  at  war,  the  Great  Spirit  called  them 
altogether  at  the  Red  Rocks.  He  stood  on  the  top  of 
the  rocks,  and  the  red  nations  were  assembled  in  infinite 
numbers  on  the  plain  below.  He  took  out  of  the  rock 
a  piece  of  the  red  stone,  and  made  a  large  pipe.  He 
smoked  it  over  them  all ;  told  them  that  it  was  part  of  their 
flesh ;  that  though  the}'  were  at  war,  they  must  meet  at 
this  place  as  friends ;  that  it  belonged  to  them  all;  that 
they  must  make  their  calumets  from  it,  and  smoke  them 
to  him  whenever  they  wished  to  appease  him  or  get  his 
goodwill.  The  smoke  from  his  big  pipe  rolled  over  them 
all,  and  he  disappeared  in  its  cloud.  At  the  last  whiff  of 
his  pipe  a  blaze  of  fire  rolled  over  the  rocks  and  melted 
their  surface.  At  that  moment  two  Indian  maidens 
passed  in  a  flame  under  the  two  medicine  rocks,  where 
they  remain  to  this  day.  The  voices  of  Tsomecostee 
and  Tsomecostewondee,  as  they  are  named,  are  heard  at 
times  in  answer  to  the  invocations  of  the  suppliants,  and 
they  must  be  propitiated  before  the  pipe-stone  is  taken 
away." 

From  among  the  many  Indian  traditions  connected 
with  the  red  pipe-stone  quarry,  the  Coteau  des  Prairies, 
one  of  them,  which  seems  to  perpetuate  the  idea  of  a 
general  deluge,  may  best  illustrate  its  most  ancient  asso- 
ciations. It  was  narrated  to  Catlin,  by  a  distinguished 
Knisteneaux  on  the  Upper  Missouri,  on  the  occasion  of 
presenting  to  him  a  handsome  red-stone  pipe.  "In  the 
time  of  a  great  freshet,  which  took  place  many  centuries 
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ago,  and  destroyed  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  all  the 
tribes  of  the  red  men  assembled  on  the  Coteau  des 
Prairies,  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  waters.  After  they 
had  all  gathered  here  from  every  part,  the  water  con- 
tinued to  rise,  until  at  length  it  covered  them  all  in  a 
mass,  and  their  flesh  was  converted  in^o  red  pipe-stone. 
Therefore,  it  has  always  been  considered  neutral  ground : 
it  belongs  to  all  tribes  alike,  and  all  were  allowed  to  get 
it  and  smoke  it  together.  While  they  were  all  drowning 
in  a  mass,  a  young  woman,  Kwaptahw,  a  virgin,  caught 
hold  of  the  foot  of  a  very  large  bird  that  was  flying  over, 
and  was  carried  to  the  top  of  a  high  cliff  not  far  off,  that 
was  above  the  water.  Here  she  had  twins,  and  their 
father  was  the  war-eagle,  and  her  children  have  since 
peopled  the  earth."  The  idea  that  the  red  pipe-stone  is 
the  flesh  of  their  ancestors  is  a  favourite  one  among 
different  and  independent  tribes.  When  Catlin  and  his 
party  attempted  to  penetrate  to  the  sacred  locality,  they 
were  stopped  by  the  Sioux,  and  one  of  them  addressing 
him,  said  "This  red  pipe  was  given  to  the  red  men  by 
the  Great  Spirit.  It  is  a  part  of  our  flesh,  and  therefore 
is  great  medicine.  We  know  that  the  whites  are  like  a 
great  cloud  that  rises  in  the  east,  and  will  cover  the  whole 
country.  We  know  that  they  will  have  all  our  lands  :  but 
if  ever  they  get  our  red  pipe  quarry  they  will  have  to  pay 
very  dear  for  it."  Thus  is  it  that  even  in  the  farthest 
West  the  Indian  feels  the  fatal  touch  of  that  white  hand ; 
and  to  the  intrigues  of  interested  white  traders  is  ascribed 
the  encroachment  of  the  Sioux  on  the  sacred  neutral 
ground,  where,  within  memory  of  living  men,  every  tribe 
on  the  Missouri  had  smoked  with  their  enemies,  while 
the  Great  Spirit  kept  the  peace  among  his  red  children 
on  that  spot  consecrated  by  the  tradition  of  ages. 

WILSON'S  "Prehistoric  Man."' 
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CHOOSING  A  WIFE  BY  A  PIPE  OF 
TOBACCO. 


TUBE,  I  love  thee  as  my  life ; 

By  thee  I  mean  to  chuse  a  wife. 
Tube,  thy  colour  let  me  find, 
In  her  skin,  and  in  her  mind. 
Let  me  have  a  shape  as  fine ; 
Let  her  breath  be  sweet  as  thine ; 
Let  her,  when  her  lips  I  kiss, 
Burn,  like  thee,  to  give  me  bliss ; 
Let  her  in  some  smoke  or  other 
All  my  failings  kindly  smother. 
Often  when  my  thoughts  are  low, 
Send  them  where  they  ought  to  go. 
When  to  study  I  incline, 
Let  her  aid  be  such  as  thine : 
Such  as  thine  her  charming  power 
In  the  vacant  social  hour. 
Let  her  live  to  give  delight, 
Ever  warm  and  ever  bright ; 
Let  her  deeds,  whene'er  she  dies, 
Mount  as  incense  to  the  skies. 

"  Gentleman's  Mag.,"  Feb.,  1757. 


TO  A  PIPE  OF  TOBACCO. 


QOME,  lovely  tube,  by  friendship  blest, 

Belov'd  and  honour'd  by  the  wise ; 
Come,  filled  with  honest  "Weekly's  best," 

And  kindled  from  the  lofty  skies. 
While  round  me  clouds  of  incense  roll, 

With  guiltless  joys  you  charm  the  sense, 
And  nobler  pleasure  to  the  soul, 

In  hints  of  moral  truth,  dispense. 
Soon  as  you  feel  th'  enlivening  ray, 

To  dust  you  hasten  to  return  ; 
And  teach  me  that  my  earliest  day 

Began  to  give  me  to  the  urn. 
But  tho'  thy  grosser  substance  sink 

To  dust,  thy  purer  part  aspires ; 
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This  when  1  see,  I  joy  to  think 

That  earth  but  half  of  me  requires. 
Like  thee,  myself  am  born  to  die, 

Made  half  to  rise  and  half  to  fall ; 
O  could  I,  while  my  moments  fly, 

The  bliss  you  give  me,  give  to  all. 

"Gentleman's  Mag.,"  July,  1745. 

 :o:  

J^EARN  to  smoke  slow.    The  other  grace  is, 
To  keep  your  smoke  from  people's  faces. 

"Punch." 

WOMAN'S  RIVAL. 

POWERFUL  as  may  be  the  objection  made  by  the 
"  softer  sex  "  to  smoking,  backed  by  some  few  of  that 
other  sex  "  softer "  still,  who  so  vapidly  denounce  what 
they  cannot  enjoy,  one  of  the  ablest  of  modern  humorists 
jocularly  says,  ladies  cannot  expect  to  succeed  in  con- 
quering the  practice.  He  asks,  "  What  is  this  smoking, 
that  it  should  be  considered  a  crime  ?  I  believe  in  my 
heart  that  women  are  jealous  of  it,  as  of  a  rival.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  cigar  is  a  rival  to  the  ladies,  and  their 
conqueror  too.  Do  you  suppose  you  will  conquer? 
Look  over  the  wide  world,  and  see  that  your  adversary 
has  overcome  it.  Germany  has  been  puffing  for  three- 
score years.  France  smokes  to  a  man.  Do  you  think 
you  can  keep  the  enemy  out  of  England  ?  Pshaw  !  Look 
at  his  progress.  Ask  the  club-houses.  I,  for  my  part,  do 
not  despair  to  see  a  Bishop  lolling  out  of  the  Athenaeum 
with  a  cheroot  in  his  mouth,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  pipe  stuck 
in  his  shovel  hat." 

THACKERAY'S  "  Fitz-Eoodle  Papers." 


ANODYNE  OF  POVERTY. 

^  PHJLOSOPHIC  and  charitable  view  of  the  minor 
indulgences  of  life,  would  lead  us  to  look  with  no 
frowning  eye  on  the  simple  pleasures  of  the  poor;  and 
tobacco  has  been  called  "  the  anodyne  of  poverty."  He 
would  !  e  harsh  indeed  who  would  deprive  the  poor  man 
of  the  hard-earned  solace  his  pipe  presents ;  the  small 
recompense  awarded  a  long  life  of  toil.    There  must  be 


some  charm  which  he  in  his  narrow  philosophy  cannot 
Comprehend ;  which  even  can  recompense  in  the  pipe  u.e 
toil  and  privation  endured  by  the  labourer,  the  discomfort 
of  the  sailor  on  the  stormy  deck,  or  the  soldier  in  the 
trenches.  As  a  comfort  to  the  poor,  as  a  luxury  to  the 
rich,  tobacco  unites  all  classes  in  a  common  pleasure ; 
and  there  is  much  deep  philosophy  as  well  as  sound 
sense,  in  the  emblematic  design  by  the  German  artist 
Rethel,  in  which  the  hand  of  Death  holds  up  the  balance, 
and  enforces  the  lesson  that  the  pleasures  of  the  king's 
crown,  and  the  poor  man's  pipe,  are  equal. 

F.  W.  FAIRHOLT. 


SMOKING  NOT  A  BAD  HABIT. 


J-JALF  an  hour's  quiet  smoking  is  better  for  soul  and 
body  than  would  be  double  the  amount  of  time  spent 
in  a  lecture-room  or  spouting  club.  Not  that  these  places 
are  altogether  bad — by  no  means.  Some  they  keep  from 
drunkenness  and  what  is  worse  :  others  they  do  in  some 
degree  instruct;  but  the  smoker  has  the  advantage, — not, 
it  may  be,  in  knowledge,  in  the  mere  parrot-power  of 
repeating  a  few  scientific  terms, — but  in  the  incomparably 
superior  power  of  reflection,  in  the  ability  to  examine  and 
judge.  Need  we  say  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  smoked, — 
that  Locke  implies  that  tobacco  is  as  essential  as  bread, 
— that  old  Hobbes,  of  Malmesbury,  the  first  and  clearest 
of  English  philosophers,  regularly  had  his  twelve  pipes  a 
day,  and  kept  it  up  till  he  was  almost  as  old  as  Old  Parr? 
That  man  must  be  in  the  most  melancholy  condition 
imaginable  who  is  ignorant  of  these  plain  facts.  Smoking 
is  a  bad  habit,  a  waste  of  time,  do  you  say?  My  dear 
sir,  allow  me,  as  a  friend  of  the  family,  for  be  your  name 
Jenkins  or  Jones,  Smith  or  Brown,  to  the  human  family 
do  you,  unworthy  though  you  may  be,  undoubtedly 
belong, — allow  me  to  observe,  that  for  a  candid  man,  as 
most  unquestionably  you  are,  you  have  made  a  most 
singularly  erroneous  remark.  Did  the  venerable,  the 
learned,  and  most  excellent  Bishop  Burnet,  who  so  con- 
stantly smoked  that  he  had  a  hole  for  his  pipe  cut  through 
the  broad  brim  of  his  hat, — did  he  waste  his  time,  who 
wrote  more  on  ecclesiastical  and  general  history  and 
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theology  than  you  have  ever  read  ?  Did  Dr.  Parr,  who 
had  more  Greek  in  his  little  finger  than  you  have,  my  dear 
sir,  in  your  whole  trunk,  did  he  waste  his  time,  and  did 
not  he  smoke 

"From  morn  till  noon,  from  noon  till  dewy  eve?" 
Turn  to  his  works,  take  down  his  life,  and  you  will  there 
find  the  fact  admitted,  and  not  merely  admitted,  but 
defended.  His  biographer,  a  medical  man,  says  the  effect 
of  smoking  on  Dr.  Parr  was  as  follows  : — "  It  calmed  his 
agitated  spirits,  it  assisted  his  private  ruminations,  it  was 
his  companion  in  anxiety,  it  was  his  helpmeet  in  com- 
position." What  think  you  of  that,  sir?  Could  a  Turk 
wish  for  testimony  in  favour  of  tobacco  more  satisfactory 
and  clear?  Somewhat  similar  is  the  testimony  of  that 
erudite  German,  the  late  William  Taylor,  of  Norwich. 
In  a  letter  to  Southey  he  says,  "  I  once  fancied  myself  in 
a  pulmonary  consumption, — indeed  I  spat  the  blood- 
sprent  suspended  mucus,— and  I  have  always  willingly 
ascribed  my  recovery  to  the  practice  of  smoking  tobacco, 
which  may  act, — i,  by  callosifying  lungs  too  sieve-like; 

2,  by  phlogisticating  a  too  pure  atmosphere  of  respiration  ; 

3,  by  alkalinising  a  hyper-oxygenated  mass  of  blood  ;  4, 
by  permanently  stimulating  a  too  irritable  system.  Dr. 
Beddoes  himself  must  allow  that  some  one  of  these 
theories  will  do,  and  might,  I  think,  advise  you  to  take 
a  cigar  in  Portugal — a  cigar,  the  friend  of  silent  reminis- 
cence, the  peculiar  incense  for  the  shrines  of  Hippocrates 
and  Mnemosyne.  But  we  need  not  stop  here ;  we  can 
summon  a  cloud  of  witnesses.  Did  not  Coleridge  through 
life,  look  back  to  the  glorious  evenings  he  spent  with 
Lamb,  with  his  pipe,  in  that  old-fashioned  public-house 
whose  name  the  admirers  of  his  genius  will  never  forget  ? 
Did  not  Robert  Hall,  the  most  eloquent  of  English 
preachers,  and  John  Foster,  the  most  original  of  English 
essayists,  smoke  ?  If  they  did  not,  may  we  never  put 
pen  to  paper  again  !  Did  not  Campbell  and  Byron  con- 
stantly patronise  the  "  weed  ? "  And  with  these  facts, 
my  good  friend,  staring  you  in  the  face,  can  you  call 
smoking  a  waste  of  time  or  a  bad  habit  ?  Can  you  not, 
even  though  you  be  a  Teetotaller,  or  a  member  of  the 
Peace  Society,  understand  that  the  mind  as  well  as  the 
body  requires  rest  ?  that  human  value  cannot  be  gauged 
by  the  amount  of  physical  work  done,  or  yellow  cash 
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secured  ?  that  the  self-meditation  of  the  Brahmin  is  not 
altogether  a  folly  ?  Everything  depends  upon  the  meaning 
we  attach  to  the  terms  we  employ ;  if  reflection  be  a 
bad  habit,  a  waste  of  time,  we  readily  admit  smoking  to 
be  so,  and  confess  that  the  illustrious  names  we  have 
taken  at  random  to  prop  our  cause,  were  but  sorry 
fellows  after  all. 

One  fallacy,  with  regard  to  smoking,  is  too  monstrous 
to  be  altogether  passed  over  with  the  contempt  it  merits, 
viz.  :  that  smoking  leads  to  drinking.  Good  heavens ! 
that  we  should  have  to  write  thus,  in  the  present  highly 
enlightened  and  philosophic  age.  The  bare  mention  of 
the  charge  makes  us  drop  our  pen,  and  sit  bolt  upright, 
"erectis  auribus,"  and  with  bristled  head.  The  pipe,  that 
all  divines  have  rejoiced  in, — a  provocative  to  drinking, 
a  pander  to  the  public-house,  the  bottle's  jackal,  as  it 
were !  The  charge  is  as  ridiculous  as  it  is  false.  One 
may  as  well 

"  Believe  a  woman  or  an  epitaph." 
The  first  time  our  reader  walks  down  Regent  Street, 
after  seven  in  the  evening,  let  him  drop  into  Campbell's,  in 
Beak  Street,  or  wherever  else  he  chooses,  and  let  him  see 
who  gets  to  his  fifth  glass  of  grog  soonest, — the  smoker, 
or  the  man  who  does  not  :  Who  soonest,  with  a  voice 
increasingly  husky  and  indistinct,  indulges  in  a  pro- 
miscuous style  of  conversation,  more  amusing  than 
convincing?  Certainly  not  the  smoker.  Not  that  no 
smoker  is  ever  overcome  in  a  moment  of  temporary 
Weakness, — the  best  of  us,  alas,  are  but  men  !  To  err  is 
human.  We  ourselves  have  risen  from  our  bed  with  a 
slight  sensation  of  headache,  and  a  conviction,  by  no  means 
slight,  that  we  had  made  fools  of  ourselves  the  previous 
night.  But  it  stands  to  reason  that  you,  with  a  cigar  in  your 
mouth,  should  drink  slower  than  the  man  who  has  nothing 
else  to  do  but  drink.  You  cannot  drink  equal.  While 
you  have  lit  your  cigar,  and  drawn  half  a  dozen  whiffs, 
and  drank  the  health,  temporal  and  eternal,  of  your 
divine  Adele,  or  dearly  beloved  Ellen,  your  friend  who 
does  not  smoke  has  left  nothing  in  his  glass  but  a  silver 
spoon.  This  is  not  random  assertion — what  a  gent  might 
term  chaff.  We  have  tried  the  experiment,  over  and  over 
again,  and  are  quite  ready  to  repeat  it,  my  dear  sir,  at 
your  expense. — A  Modem  Frtaircan. 


c 
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JT  is  recorded  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  that  on  one  occasion 

he  used  the  finger  of  the  lady  he  was  courting  for  a 
stopper,  as  he  sat  and  smoked  in  philosophic  abstraction 
beside  her. 

 :o:  


A  PIPE  OF  TOBACCO. 


In  imitation  of  six  several  Authors.    By  ISAAC  HAWKINS  BROWN!',,  Esq. 
Born,  1705  ;  Died,  1760. 


COLLEY  CIBBER'S  (Poet  Laureate)  style  imitated. 


Recitative. 

QLD  Battle  array,  big  with  horror  is  fled, 

And  olive-rob'd  Peace  again  lifts  up  her  head. 
Sing,  ye  Muses,  Tobacco,  the  blessing  of  Peart ! 
Was  ever  a  nation  so  blessed  as  this  ? 

Air. 

When  summer  suns  grow  red  with  heat, 

Tobacco  temper's  Phoebus'  ire  ; 
When  wintry  storms  around  us  beat, 
Tobacco  cheers  with  gentle  fire  : 
Yellow  autumn,  youthful  spring, 
In  thy  praises  jointly  sing. 

Recitative. 

Like  Neptune,  Caesar  guards  Virginian  fleets, 
Fraught  with  tobacco's  balmy  sweets ; 
Old  Ocean  trembles  at  Britannia's  pow'r, 
And  Boreas  is  afraid  to  roar. 

Air. 

Happy  mortal !  he  who  knows 
Pleasure  which  a  pipe  bestows  j 
Curling  eddies  climb  the  room, 
Wafting  round  a  mild  perfume. 

Recitative. 

Let  foreign  climes  the  vine  and  orange  boast, 
While  wastes  of  war  deform  the  teeming  coast ; 
Britannia,  distant  from  each  hostile  sound, 
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Enjoys  a  pipe,  with  ease  and  freedom  crown'd : 
E'en  restless  Faction  finds  itself  most  free, 
Or  if  a  slave,  a  slave  to  Liberty. 

Air. 

Smiling  years  that  gaily  run 
Round  the  zodiack  with  the  sun. 
Tell,  if  ever  you  have  seen 
Realms  so  quiet  and  serene. 
Britain's  sons  no  longer  now 
Hurl  the  bar,  or  twang  the  bow, 
Nor  of  crimson  combat  think, 
But  securely  smoke  and  drink. 

Chorus. 

Smiling  years  that  gaily  run 
Round  the  zodiack  with  the  sun, 
Tell,  if  ever  you  have  seen 
Realms  so  quiet  and  serene. 

— o — 

Mr.  Thomson's  style  imitated. 

Q  THOU,  matured  by  glad  Hesperian  suns, 

Tobacco  !  fountain  pure  of  limpid  truth, 
That  look'st  the  very  soul ;  whence  pouring  thought 
Swarm  all  the  mind,  absorb'd  is  yellow  care, 
And  at  each  puff  imagination  burns, 
Flash  on  thy  bard,  and  with  exalting  fires 
Touch  the  mysterious  lip  that  chants  thy  praise, 
In  strains  to  mortal  sons  of  earth  unknown. 
Behold  an  engine  wrought  from  tawny  mines 
Of  ductile  clay,  with  plastic  virtue  form'd 
And  glaz'd  magnific  o'er.    I  grasp,  I  fill, 
From  Paetoheka,  with  pungent  powers  perfum'd, 
Itself  one  tortoise  all,  where  lives  imbib'd 
Each  parent  ray,  then  rudely  ram'd  illume 
With  the  red  touch  of  zeal  enkindling  sheet, 
Marked  with  Gibsonian  lore,  forth  issue  clouds, 
Thought  thrilling,  thirst  inviting  clouds,  around, 
And  many  mining  fires  :  I,  all  the  while, 
Lolling  at  ease,  inhale  the  breezy  balm, 
But  chief  when  Bacchus,  wont  with  thee  to  join 
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In  genial  strife,  and  orthodoxal  ale 
Stream  life  and  joy  into  the  muse's  bowl. 
Oh  !  be  thou  still  my  great  inspirer,  thou 
My  muse  :  oh  !  fan  me  with  thy  zephyr's  boon, 
While  I,  in  clouded  tabernacle  shrin'd, 
Burst  forth  all  oracle  and  mystic  song. 


Mr.  Phillips's  style  imitated. 

pRETTY  tube  of  mighty  power ! 

Charmer  of  an  idle  hour ; 
Object  of  my  hot  desire, 
Lip  of  wax  and  eye  of  fire  : 
And  thy  snowy  taper  waist, 
With  my  fingers  gently  brac'd  ; 
And  thy  lovely  swelling  crest, 
With  my  bended  stopper  prest ; 
And  the  sweetest  bliss  of  blisses, 
Breathing  from  thy  balmy  kisses; 
Happy  thrice  and  thrice  agen — 
Happy  he  of  happy  men  ! 
Who,  when  again  the  night  returns, 
When  again  the  taper  burns ; 
When  again  the  crickets  gay, 
Little  crickets  full  of  play, 
Can  afford  his  tube  to  feed, 
With  the  fragrant  Indian  weed  j 
Pleasures  for  a  nose  divine, 
Incense  to  the  god  of  wine : 
Happy  thrice  and  thrice  agen — 
Happiest  he  of  happy  men ! 


Dr.  Young's  style  imitated. 

QRITICKS,  avaunt !  tobacco  is  my  theme; 

Tremble  like  hornets  at  the  blasting  steam ; 
And  you,  court  insects,  flutter  not  too  near 
Its  light,  nor  buzz  within  the  scorching  sphere. 
Pollio,  with  flame  like  thine  my  verse  inspire, 
So  shall  the  muse  from  smoke  elicit  fire. 
Coxcombs  prefer  the  tickling  stink  of  snuff, 
Yet  all  their  claim  to  wisdom  is — a  puff. 
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Lord  Topling  smokes  not,  for  his  teeth  airraid ; 
Sir  Taudry  smokes  not,  for  he  wears  brocade. 
Ladies,  when  pipes  are  brought,  affect  to  swoon,—* 
They  love  no  smoke,  except  the  smoke  of  town. 
But  courtiers  hate  the  puffing  tribe, — no  matter, 
Strange  if  they  loved  the  breath  that  cannot  flatter. 
The  tainted  Templar  (more  prodigious  yet) 
Rails  at  tobacco,  though  it  makes  him  spit. 
Citrona  vows  it  has  an  odious  stink ; 
She  will  not  smoke,  ye  gods,  but  she  will  drink ! 
And  chaste  Prudella  (blame  her,  if  you  can) 
Says  pipes  are  used  by  that  vile  creature,  man. 
Yet  crowds  remain,  who  still  its  worth  proclaim ; 
While  some  for  pleasure  smoke,  and  some  for  fame. 
Fame,  of  our  actions  universal  spring, 
For  which  we  drink,  eat,  sleep,  smoke,  ev'ry  thing. 


Mr.  Pope's  style  imitated. 


gLEST  leaf  whose  aromatic  gales  dispense 

To  Templars  modesty,  to  parsons  sense 
(So  raptur'd  priests,  at  fam'd  Dodona's  shrine, 
Drink  inspiration  from  the  steam  divine) ; 
Poison  that  cures,  a  vapour  that  affords 
Content  more  solid  than  the  smile  of  lords ; 
Rest  to  the  weary,  to  the  hungry  food, 
The  last  kind  refuge  of  the  wise  and  good. 
Inspir'd  by  thee,  dull  cits  adjust  the  scale 
Of  Europe's  peace,  when  other  statesmen  fail. 
By  thee  protected,  and  thy  sister  beer, 
Poets  rejoice,  nor  think  the  bailiff  near ; 
Nor  less  the  critic  owns  thy  genial  aid, 
While  supperless  he  piles  the  piddling  trade. 
What  though  to  love  and  soft  delight  a  foe, 
By  ladies  hated,  hated  by  the  beau ; 
Yet  social  freedom,  long  to  courts  unknown, 
Fair  health,  fair  truth,  and  virtue  are  thy  own. 
Come  to  thy  poet,  come  with  healing  wings, 
And  let  me  taste  thee  unexcis'd  by  kings. 


& 

Dean  Swift's  style  imitated. 

"  Ex  fumo  dare  lucem." — Hor. 

gOY  !  bring  an  ounce  of  Freeman's  best, 

And  bid  the  vicar  be  my  guest ; 
Let  all  be  placed  in  order  due, 
A  pot  wherein  to  spit  or  spue, 
And  "London  Journal"  and  "Free  Briton," 
Of  use  to  light  a  pipe,  or    .    .  . 

This  village,  unmolested  yet 
By  troopers,  shall  be  my  retreat ;  , 
Who  cannot  flatter,  bribe,  betray ; 
Who  cannot  write  or  vote  for  —  . 

Far  from  the  vermin  of  the  town, 
Here  let  me  rather  live,  my  own  ; 
Dose  o'er  a  pipe,  whose  vapour  bland 
In  sweet  oblivion  lulls  the  land ; 
Of  all  which  at  Vienna  passes, 
\s  ignorant  as    .      .    Brass  is ; 
\nd  scorning  rascals  to  caress, 
Extol  the  days  of  good  Queen  Bess, 
When  first  tobacco  blest  our  isle, 
Then  think  of  other  queens — and  smile. 

Come,  jovial  pipe,  and  bring  along 
Midnight  revelry  and  song: 
The  merry  catch,  the  Madrigal, 
That  echoes  sweet  in  City  Hall ; 
The  parson's  pun,  the  smutty  tale 
Of  country  justice  o'er  his  ale. 
I  ask  not  what  the  French  are  doing, 
Or  Spain,  to  compass  Briton's  ruin. 

Britons,  if  undone,  can  go 
Where  tobacco  loves  to  grow. 


WEIGHING  SMOKE. 

gIR  WALTER  RALEIGH'S  pipe  often  furnished  him 
with  an  opening  for  displaying  his  ready  wit  to  the 
Queen.    One  day  he  was  conversing  on  the  singular 
properties  of  the  new  herb.   "  I  can  assure  your  Majesty," 
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said  he,  "  that  I  have  so  well  experienced  the  nature  of 
it,  that  I  can  exactly  tell  even  the  weight  of  the  smoke  in 
any  quantity  I  consume."  "I  doubt  it  much,  Sir  Walter," 
replied  Elizabeth,  thinking  only  of  the  impracticability  of 
weighing  smoke  in  a  balance,  "and  will  wager  you  twenty 
angels  that  you  do  not  solve  my  doubt."  A  quantity  was 
agreed  upon  to  be  thoroughly  smoked.  Carefully  pre- 
serving the  ashes,  Raleigh  weighed  these  with  great 
exactness,  and  what  was  deficient  of  the  original  weight 
he  gave  as  the  result.  "Your  Majesty,"  said  he,  "can- 
not deny  that  the  difference  hath  evaporated  in  smoke." 
"Truly,  I  cannot,"  answered  the  Queen.  Then,  turning 
to  those  around  her,  who  had  been  amused  by  Raleigh's 
calculations,  she  continued,  in  allusion  to  the  alchemists, 
then  very  numerous,  "  Many  labourers  in  the  fire  have  I 
heard  of  who  turned  their  gold  into  smoke,  but  Raleigh 
is  the  first  who  has  turned  smoke  into  gold." 


SMOKING   NOT  EXPENSIVE. 


pEOPLE  who  don't  smoke — especially  ladies — are 
exceedingly  unfair  and  unjust  to  those  who  do.  The 
reader  has,  I  dare  say,  amongst  his  acquaintance,  ladies, 
who,  on  hearing  any  habitual  cigar-smoker  spoken  of,  are 
a1  ways  ready  to  exclaim  against  the  enormity  of  such  an 
expensive  and  useless  indulgence,  and  the  cost  of  tobacco 
smoking  is  generally  cited  by  its  enemies  as  one  of  the 
strongest  reasons  for  its  general  discontinuance.  One 
would  imagine,  to  hear  these  people  talk,  that  smoking 
was  the  only  selfish  indulgence  in  the  world.  When 
people  argue  in  this  strain,  I  immediately  assume  the 
offensive.  I  roll  back  the  tide  of  war  right  into  the 
enemy's  entrenched  camp  of  comfortable  customs :  I 
attack  the  expensive  and  unnecessary  indulgences  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  do  not  smoke.  I  take  cigar- 
smoking  as  an  expense  of,  say  half-a-crown  a  day,  and 
pipe-smoking  at  threepence.  I  then  compare  the  cost  of 
these  indulgences  with  the  cost  of  other  indulgences  r.ot 
a  whit  more  necessary,  which  no  one  ever  questions  a 
man's  right  to  if  he  can  pay  for  them.  There  is  luxurious 
eating,  for  instance.  A  woman  who  has  got  the  habit  of 
delicate  eating,  will  easily  consume  dainties  to  the  amount 
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of  half-a-crown  a  day,  which  cannot  possibly  do  her  any 
good  beyond  the  mere  gratification  of  the  palate.  And 
there  is  the  luxury  of  carriage-keeping,  in  many  instances 
very  detrimental  to  the  health  of  women,  by  entirely 
depriving  them  of  the  use  of  their  legs.  Now,  you  cannot 
keep  a  carriage  a-going  quite  as  cheaply  as  a  pipe.  Many 
a  fine  meerschaum  keeps  up  its  cheerful  fire  on  a  shilling 
a-week.  I  am  not  advocating  a  sumptuary  law  to  put 
down  carriages  and  cookery ;  I  desire  only  to  say  that 
people  who  indulge  in  these  expensive  and  wholly 
superfluous  luxuries  have  no  right  to  be  so  very  hard  on 
smokers  for  their  indulgence.  Then  there  is  wine.  Nearly 
every  gentleman  who  drinks  good  wine  at  all,  will  drink 
the  value  of  half-a-crown  a  day.  The  ladies  do  not 
blame  him  for  this.  Half-a-dozen  glasses  of  good  wine  are 
not  thought  an  extravagance  in  any  man  of  fair  means; 
but  women  exclaim  when  a  man  spends  the  same  amount 
in  smoking  cigars.  The  French  habit  of  coffee-drinking 
and  the  English  habit  of  tea-drinking  are  also  cases  in 
point.  They  are  quite  as  expensive  as  ordinary  tobacco- 
smoking,  and,  like  it,  defensible  only  on  the  ground  of  the 
pleasurable  sensation  they  communicate  to  the  nervous 
system.  But  these  habits  are  so  universal,  that  no  one 
thinks  of  attacking  them,  unless  now  and  then  some 
persecuted  smoker  in  self-defence.  Tea  and  tobacco  are 
alike  seductive,  delicious,  and — deleterious.  The  two 
indulgences  will,  perhaps,  become  equally  necessary  to  the 
English  world.  It  is  high  treason  to  the  English  national 
feeling  to  say  a  word  against  tea,  which  is  now  so  univer- 
sally recognised  as  a  national  beverage  that  people  forget 
that  it  comes  from  China,  and  is  both  alien  and  heathen. 
Still,  I  mean  no  offence  when  I  put  tea  in  the  same  cate- 
gory with  tobacco.  Now,  who  thinks  of  lecturing  us  on 
the  cosdiness  of  tea  ?  And  yet  it  is  a  mere  superfluity. 
The  habit  of  taking  it  as  we  do  is  unknown  across  the 
Channel,  and  was  quite  unknown  amongst  ourselves  a 
very  little  time  ago,  when  English  people  were  no  less 
proud  of  themselves  and  their  customs  than  they  are 
now,  and  perhaps  with  equally  good  reason. 

A  friend  of  mine  tells  me  that  he  smokes  every  day 
at  a  cost  of  about  sixpence  a  week.  Now,  I  should  like 
to  know  in  what  other  way  so  much  enjoyment  is  to  be 
bought  for  sixpence.    Fancy  the  satisfaction  of  spending 
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sixpence  a  week  in  wine !  It  is  well  enough  to  preach 
about  the  selfishness  of  this  expenditure;  but  we  all  spend 
money  selfishly,  and  we  all  love  pleasure,  and  I  should 
very  much  like  to  see  that  cynic  whose  pleasures  cost  less 
than  sixpence  a  week.  It  is  needless  to  allude  to  field 
sports  and  luxurious  dress,  whose  enormous  cost  bears 
no  proper  proportion  to  the  cost  of  smoking  than  Chateau 
Margaux  to  small  beer,  or  turtle  soup  to  Scotch  broth. 

Besides,  tobacco  is  good  for  the  wits,  and  makes  us 
moralize.  All  the  above  sagacious  observations  came  out 
of  a  single  pipe  of  tobacco ;  and  the  cleverest  parts  of 
many  clever  books  and  review  articles  are  all  tobacco. 

Hamerton's  "  Painter's  Camp." 


"  Coffee  without  tobacco  is  meat  without  salt." 

Persian  Proverb. 


SUBLIME  TOBACCO. 

gUBLIME  tobacco  !  which,  from  east  to  west, 

Cheers  the  tar's  labour  or  the  Turkman's  rest ; 
Which  on  the  Moslem's  ottoman  divides 
His  hours,  and  rivals  opium  and  his  brides ; 
Magnificent  in  Stamboul,  but  less  grand, 
Though  not  less  loved,  in  Wapping  or  the  Strand  ; 
Divine  in  hookahs,  glorious  in  a  pipe, 
When  tipp'd  with  amber,  mellow,  rich  and  ripe : 
Like  other  charmers,  wooing  the  caress 
More  dazzlingly  when  daring  in  full  dress ; 
Yet  thy  true  lovers  more  admire  by  far 
Thy  naked  beauties — Give  me  a  cigar ! 

Byron's  "Island." 


INSPIRATION. 

^HE  pungent,  nose-refreshing  weed, 
Which,  whether  pulverised  it  gain 
A  speedy  passage  to  the  brain  ; 
Or,  whether  touched  with  fire,  it  rise 
In  circling  eddies  to  the  skies, 
Does  thought  more  quicken  and  refine 
Than  all  the  breath  of  all  the  Nine. 

COWPER- 
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TOB        ACH  A. 

Bonus  fumus  ejus. 
Good  is  the  smoke  thereof. 


The  North  American  Indians  measure  time  by 
smoking,  using  such  phrases  as  "  I  was  a  pipe  (of  time) 
about  it" 


"THE  SOVERANE  WEEDE." 

SPENSER.  . 

ITS  HISTORY. 

yHE  Oriental  use  of  tobacco  may  be  carried  back  to  an 
era  old  enough  to  satisfy  the  keenest  stickler  for  the 
antiquity  of  the  practice,  if  he  is  not  too  nice  as  to  his 
authorities.  Dr.  Yates,  in  his  "  Travels  in  Egypt," 
describes  a  painting  which  he  saw  on  one  of  the  tombs  at 
Thebes,  containing  the  representation  of  a  smoking  party. 
But  this  is  modern  compared  with  a  record  said  to  exist 
in  the  works  of  the  early  fathers,  and,  at  any  rate, 
preserved  as  an  old  tradition  of  the  Greek  Church,  which 
ascribes  the  inebriation  of  the  patriarch  Noah  to  the 
temptation  of  the  Devil  by  means  of  tobacco ;  so  that 
King  James  was  not,  after  all,  without  authority  for  the 
black  Stygian  parentage  he  assigns  to  its  fumes ! 

We  have  tolerably  good  ground  for  believing  that 
smoking  was  practised  by  the  Romans,  as  numerous  pipes 
of  a  primitive  form  have  been  found  on  Roman  sites 
alongside  other  genuine  Roman  remains.  Dr.  Bruce,  the 
learned  author  of  "The  History  of  the  R  ;man  Wall." 
referring  to  these  discoveries,  asks  :  "  Shall  we  enumerate 
smoking-pipes  among  the  articles  belonging  to  the  Reman 
period?  Some  of  them,  indeed,  have  a  mediaeval  aspect; 
but  the  fact  of  their  being  frequently  found  in  Roman 
stations,  along  with  the  pottery  and  other  remains 
undoubtedly  Roman,  ought  not  to  be  overlooked." 

And  though  the  Anglo-Roman  Antiquary  has  since 
partially  renounced  the  pleasant  fancy,  which  accorded  to 
his  mural  legionary  the  luxury  of  a  pipe  to  beguile  his 
dreary  outlook  from  the  bleak  Northumberland  outpost 
of  Imperial  civilization,  the  converts  to  his  earlier  opinion 
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are  loath  to  abandon  an  idea  that  seemed  to  evoke  a  new- 
bond  of  sympathy  between  that  ancient  classic  world  and 
our  own.  The  Abbe  Cochet,  in  his  work  on  Subter- 
ranean Normandy,  mentions  the  discovery  of  the  same 
class  of  miniature  clay  oipes  in  the  Roman  necropolis 
near  Dieppe.  He  at  first  considered  them  to  belong  to 
the  seventeenth  century,  or  perhaps  to  the  time  of  Henry 
III.  and  Henry  IV.  The  Abbe,  however,  changed  his 
opinions  on  reading  the  earlier  remarks  of  Dr.  Bruce  in 
his  "Pvoman  Wall;"  and  the  Baron  de  Bonstetten,  who 
has  since  taken  up  the  subject  in  the  "  Recueil  des  Anti- 
quites  Suisses,"  publishes  drawings  of  two  objects  in  clay, 
which  he  regards  as  specimens  of  European  smoking- 
pipes  in  use  before  the  days  of  Columbus,  if  not,  indeed, 
before  those  of  Julius  C?esar  ! 

It  was  the  first  week  of  November,  1492,  that  Euro- 
peans first  noted  the  Indian  custom  of  tobacco-smoking. 
The  two  sailors  sent  by  Columbus  to  explore  Cuba 
returned  to  the  ships  of  their  great  commander,  and  told 
this  among  other  things  new  and  strange.  They  found 
the  natives  carried  with  them  a  light  firebrand  and  puffed 
smoke  from  their  mouths  and  noses ;  this  their  European 
notions  led  them  to  conclude  was  some  mode  of  perfuming 
themselves.  A  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
natives  taught  them  that  it  was  certain  leaves  of  a  herb 
rolled  up  in  the  dried  leaves  of  the  maize  or  Indian  corn 
that  they  thus  burned  and  inhaled  the  smoke.  It  was  a 
novelty  to  the  Spaniards,  but  it  was  an  ancient  and  familiar 
custom  with  the  natives.  The  aborigines  of  Central 
America  rolled  up  the  tobacco  leaf,  and  dreamed  away 
their  lives  in  smoky  reveries,  ages  before  Columbus  was 
born,  or  the  colonists  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  brought  it 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Elizabethan  Court. 

In  1559,  Jean  Nicot,  envoy  from  France  at  the  court 
of  Portugal,  first  transmitted  thence  to  Paris,  to  Queen 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  seeds  of  the  tobacco  plant.  And 
from  this  circumstance  it  acquired  the  name  of  "  Nico- 
tiana."  When  tobacco  began  to  be  used  in  France  it 
was  called  "  Herbe  du  Grand  Prieur,"  from  the  then 
Grand  Prieur,  of  the  House  of  Lorraine,  who  was  very 
fond  of  it.  It  was  likewise  once  known  by  the  name  of 
"  Herbe  de  St.  Croix,"  after  Cardinal  Prosper  de  St.  Croix, 
who,  on  his  return  from  Portugal,  where  he  had  been 
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nuncio  from  the  Pope,  introduced  into  Italy  the  custom 

of  using  tobacco. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  the  popular  hero  English  tradition 
has  chosen  as  the  originator  of  smoking  among  ourselves. 
He  certainly  made  it  fashionable,  sanctioned  it  by  his 
custom,  and  gave  it  "a  good  standing  in  society;"  but 
it  seems  to  have  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Ralph  Lane, 
who  was  sent  out  by  Raleigh  as  governor  of  Virginia, 
returning  to  England  in  1586.  The  historian  of  the  voyage, 
Mr.  Thomas  Harriot,  and  the  learned  Camden,  who 
both  lived  at  the  period,  unhesitatingly  affirm  that  Lane 
has  the  honour  of  being  the  original  English  smoker. 
The  tobacco-plant  seems,  however,  to  have  been  known 
in  England  earlier.  Stow,  in  his  "  Annals,"  declares  that 
"  tobacco  came  into  England  about  the  twentieth  year 
of  Queen  Elizabeth"  (1577),  but  Taylor  the  Water-poet 
assigns  an  earlier  date :  he  says,  "  Tobacco  was  first 
brought  into  England  in  1565,  by  Sir  John  Hawkins." 
Lobelius,  in  his  "Novum  Stirpium  Adversaria"  (Antwerp, 
1576),  declares  that  "within  these  few  years "  the  West 
Indian  tobacco  had  become  >kan  inmate  of  England." 
Raleigh  was  certainly  the  first  devoted  adherent  of  smoking 
in  England,  and,  in  spite  of  his  courtiership  when  a  queen 
ruled,  ostentatiously  enjoyed  his  pipe.  Aubrey  has  noted, 
"  He  was  the  first  that  brought  tobacco  into  England, 
and  into  fashion.  In  our  part  of  North  Wilts — e.g., 
Malmsbury  Hundred — it  came  first  into  fashion  by  Sir 
WTalter  Long.  They  had  first  silver  pipes.  The  ordinary 
sort  made  use  of  a  walnut  shell  and  a  strawe.  I  have 
heard  my  grandfather  Lyte  say,  that  one  pipe  was  handed 
from  man  to  man  round  the  table.  Sir  W.  R.,  standing 
in  a  stand  at  Sir  Ro.  Poyntz  parke  at  Acton,  tooke  a  pipe 
of  tobacco,  which  made  the  ladies  quitte  it  till  he  had 
donne  ;"  this  was  after  the  accident  recorded  as  happening 
to  him  when  "he  took  a  private  pipe,"  and  occasioned 
his  servant  to  cast  the  ale  over  him  as  the  smoke  induced 
him  to  fear  his  master  was  on  fire.  If  there  be  little 
credit  attached  to  his  memory  for  thus  "digusting  the 
ladies,"  there  is  still  less  for  having  indulged  in  a  pipe  as 
he  sat  to  see  his  friend  Essex  perish  on  the  scaffold.  He 
was  "faithful  to  the  end"  in  his  love  of  tobacco,  for 
Aubrey  relates,  that  he  smoked  a  short  time  before  his 
own  execution,  and  thus  defends  the. action:  "He  tooke 
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a  pipe  of  tobacco  a  little  before  he  went  to  the  scaffolde, 
which  some  female  persons  were  scandalised  at ;  but  I 
think  'twas  well  and  properly  donne  to  settle  his  spirits." 

A  veracious  chronicler,  writing  seemingly  in  the  palmy 
days  of  good  Queen  Anne,  and  "  not  having  before  his 
eyes  the  fear  of  that  misocapnic  Solomon,  James  I.,  or 
of  any  other  lying  Stuart,"  affirms,  that  ''not  to  South 
Devon,  but  to  North ;  not  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  but  to 
Sir  Amyas  Leigh  ;  not  to  the  banks  of  Dart,  but  to  the 
banks  of  Torridge,  does  Europe  owe  the  day-spring  of 
the  latter  age,  that  age  of  smoke  which  shall  endure  and 
thrive,  when  the  age  of  brass  shall  have  vanished  like 
those  of  iron  and  of  gold ;  for  whereas  Mr.  Lane  is  said 
to  have  brought  home  that  divine  weed  (as  Spenser  well 
names  it)  from  Virginia  in  the  year  1586,  it  is  hereby  indis- 
putable that  full  four  years  earlier,  by  the  bridge  of  Put- 
ford  in  the  Torridge  moors  (which  all  true  smokers  shall 
hereafter  visit  as  a  hallowed  spot  and  point  of  pilgrimage), 
first  twinkled  that  fiery  beacon  and  beneficent  lodestar  of 
Bidefordian  commerce,  to  spread  hereafter  from  port 
to  port,  and  peak  to  peak,  like  the  watchfires  which 
proclaimed  the  coming  of  the  Armada,  or  the  fall  of  Troy, 
even  to  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  the  peaks  of  the 
Caucasus,  and  the  furthest  Isles  of  the  Malayan  sea; 
while  Bideford,  metropolis  of  tobacco,  saw  her  Pool 
choked  with  Virginian  traders,  and  the  pavement  of  her 
Bridgeland  Street  groaning  beneath  the  savoury  bales  of 
roll  Trinidado,  leaf,  and  pudding;  and  her  grave  burghers, 
bolstered  and  blocked  out  of  their  own  houses  by  the 
scarce  less  savoury  stock-fish  casks,  which  filled  cellar, 
parlour,  and  attic,  were  fain  to  sit  outside  the  door,  a 
silver  pipe  in  every  strong  right  hand,  and  each  left  hand 
chinking  cheerfully  the  doubloons  deep  lodged  in  the 
auriferous  caverns  of  their  trunkhose;  while  in  those  fairy- 
rings  of  fragrant  mist  which  circled  round  their  contem- 
plative brows  flitted  most  pleasant  visions  of  Wiltshire 
farmers  jogging  into  Sherborne  fair,  their  heaviest  shil- 
lings in  their  pockets,  to  buy  (unless  old  Aubrey  lies)  the 
lotus  leaf  of  Torridge  for  its  weight  in  silver,  and  draw 
from  thence,  after  the  example  of  the  Caciques  of  Dariena, 
supplies  of  inspiration  much  needed,  then  as  now,  in 
those  Gothamite  regions.  And  yet  did  these  improve,  as 
Englishmen,  upon  the  method  of  those  heathen  savages  ; 
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for  the  latter,  when  they  will  deliberate  of  war  or  policy, 
sit  round  in  the  hut  of  the  chief ;  where  being  placed, 
enters  to  them  a  small  boy  with  a  cigarro  of  the  bigness 
of  a  rolling-pin,  and  puffs  the  smoke  thereof  into  the  face 
of  each  warrior,  from  the  eldest  to  the  youngest ;  while 
they,  putting  their  hand  funnel-wise  round  their  mouths, 
draw  into  the  sinuositie  of  the  brain  that  more  than 
Delphic  vapour  of  prophecy ;  which  boy  presently  falls 
down  in  a  swoon,  and  being  dragged  out  by  the  heels 
and  laid  by  to  sober,  enters  another  to  puff  at  the  sacred 
cigarro,  till  he  is  dragged  out  likewise;  and  so  on  till  the 
tobacco  is  finished,  and  the  seed  of  wisdom  has  sprouted 
in  every  soul  into  the  tree  of  meditations,  bearing  the 
flowers  of  eloquence,  and  in  due  time  the  fruit  of  valiant 
action." 

Steadily  and  quietly  the  art  of  smoking  made  its  way 
in  England,  until  about  ten  years  after  its  introduction 
the  satirists  began  to  complain  of  the  prevalence  of  this 
habit ;  but  it  was  too  firmly  fixed  then  for  their  invectives 
to  have  any  effect ;  and  to  take  tobacco  "  with  a  grace  " 
was  looked  upon  as  the  necessary  qualification  of  a 
gentleman. 

In  1604,  James  the  First  of  England  endeavoured, 
by  means  of  heavy  imposts,  to  abolish  the  use  of  tobacco, 
which  he  held  to  be  a  noxious  weed. 

In  1 6 10,  the  smoking  of  tobacco  was  known  at  Con- 
stantinople. To  render  the  custom  ridiculous,  a  Turk, 
who  had  been  found  smoking,  was  conducted  about  the 
streets  with  a  pi  pa  transfixed  through  his  nose.  For  a 
long  time  after  the  Turks  purchased  tobacco,  and  that 
the  refuse,  from  the  English.  It  was  late  before  they 
learned  to  cultivate  the  plant  themselves. 

In  16 16,  they  began  to  cultivate  tobacco  in  Virginia: 
the  seeds  had  probably  been  carried  thither  from  Tobago. 

In  1619,  King  James  the  First  wrote  his  "Misocapno" 
against  the  use  of  tobacco ;  and  ordered  that  no  planter 
in  Virginia  should  cultivate  more  than  100  lbs. 

In  1624,  Pope  Urban  VIII.  published  a  decree  ot 
excommunication  against  all  who  should  take  snuff  in 
the  church,  because  then  already  some  Spanish  eccle- 
siastics used  it  during  the  celebration  of  mass. 

In  1631,  smoking  of  tobacco  was  first  introduced  into 
Misina  by  the  Swedish  troops 
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In  1634,  smoking  was  forbidden  in  Russia,  under 
the  pain  of  having  the  nose  cut  off:  a  penalty  more 
applicable  to  snuff-taking  now  than  smoking. 

In  1653,  they  began  to  smoke  tobacco  in  the  canton 
of  Apenzell,  in  Switzerland.  At  first  the  children  ran  after 
those  who  smoked  in  the  streets.  The  Council  likewise 
cited  the  smokers  before  them,  and  punished  them ;  and 
ordered  the  inn-keepers  to  inform  against  such  as  should 
smoke  in  their  houses. 

In  1 66 1,  the  Police  Regulation  of  Berne  was  made, 
which  was  divided  according  to  the  Ten  Commandments. 
In  it  the  prohibition  to  smoke  tobacco  stands  under  the 
rubric  "  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery."  The  prohibi- 
tion was  renewed  in  1675  ;  and  the  tribunal  particularly 
instituted  to  put  it  into  execution — "Chambre  duTobac" 
— continued  till  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  1689,  Jacob  Francis  Vicarius,  an  Austrian  physi- 
cian, invented  the  tubes  for  tobacco  pipes,  which  have 
capsules  for  containing  bits  of  sponge ;  however,  about 
the  year  1670,  already  pipes  were  used  with  glass  globules 
appended  to  them,  to  collect  the  oily  moisture  exuding 
from  the  tobacco. 

In  England,  during  the  reign  of  William  the  Third, 
tobacco  met  with  a  patronage  almost  universal.  Pipes 
grew  larger  then;  and,  ruled  by  a  Dutchman,  all  England 
smoked  in  peace.  From  that  time  to  this  the  world  at 
large  has  become  thoroughly  familiarised  with  the  habit. 
In  vain  have  stern  moralists  consigned  its  devotees  to 
hopeless  perdition,  and  likened  its  gentle  aroma  to  the 
"blackening  fumes  of  hell ;"  in  vain  have  clerical  digni- 
taries in  our  own  day  shown  themselves  thoroughly  up  to 
the  spirit  of  the  regal  Misocapno  by  politely  describing 
tobacco  as  a  "gorging  fiend;"  its  use  continues  to 
increase,  and  it  already  enjoys  a  world-wide  popularity. 
Next  to  salt,  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  article  most  exten- 
sively consumed  by  man.  In  Europe,  from  the  plains  of 
sunny  Castile  to  the  frozen  Archangel,  and  from  the  Ural 
to  Iceland,  the  pipe,  the  cigar,  and  the  snuff-box  are  a 
common  solace  among  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  men. 
In  Turkey,  the  pipe  is  perpetually  in  the  mouth.  In 
India,  all  classes  and  both  sexes  smoke.  The  Siamese 
chew  moderately,  but  smoke  perpetually.  The  Burmese 
of  all  ranks,  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages,  down  even  to 
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infants  of  three  years  old,  smoke  cigars.  In  China,  the 
practice  is  so  universal,  that  every  female,  from  the  age 
of  eight  or  nine,  wears,  as  an  appendage  to  her  dress,  a 
small  silken  pocket  to  hold  tobacco  and  a  pipe. 

The  enormous  extent  to  which  its  use  has  increased 
in  our  own  country,  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact,  that 
while  in  1689  the  total  importation  was  only  120,000  lbs. 
of  Virginian  tobacco,  part  of  which  was  re-exported,  the 
consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  at  present  above 
30,000,000  lbs. 

The  average  consumption  of  tobacco  by  the  whole 
human  race  has  been  estimated  to  be  1,000  millions  at 
70  ounces  a-head ;  and  the  total  produce  and  consump- 
tion of  this  favourite  narcotic  at  two  millions  of  tons,  or 
4,480  millions  of  pounds.  At  800  lbs.  an  acre,  this  would 
require  upwards  of  five-and-a-half  millions  of  acres  of 
rich  land  kept  constantly  under  tobacco  cultivation.  The 
comparative  magnitude  of  this  quantity  will  probably 
strike  the  reader  more  forcibly  when  it  is  stated  that  the 
wThole  of  the  wheat  consumed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain — estimating  it  at  a  quarter  a  head,  or,  in  round 
numbers,  at  twenty  millions  of  quarters— weighs  only 
four-and-three-quarter  millions  of  tons.  The  tobacco, 
therefore,  yearly  raised,  weighs  as  much  as  the  wheat 
consumed  by  ten  millions  of  Englishmen.  And  reckoning 
it  at  only  double  the  market  value  of  wheat,  or  twopence 
and  a  fraction  per  pound,  it  is  worth  in  money  as  much 
as  all  the  wheat  eaten  in  Great  Britain. 

ITS  CULTIVATION. 

Mr.  Fairholt,  in  his  "  Tobacco  :  its  History  and  Asso- 
ciations," describes  the  tobacco  plant  as  a  hardy  flowering 
perennial,  growing  freely  in  a  rich  moist  soil,  which  is 
very  necessary  to  its  healthy  development ;  but  which  it 
is  said  to  exhaust  in  a  remarkable  degree.  It  varies 
in  height  according  to  species  and  locality ;  in  some 
instances  growing  to  an  altitude  of  fifteen  feet,  in  others 
not  reaching  more  than  three  feet  from  the  ground. 

The  tobacco  plant  would  grow  freely  in  Great  Britain, 
if  Government  would  allow  its  cultivation  :  it  is  now  the 
policy  to  prohibit  it,  for  the  benefit  of  our  colonies,  whose 
trade  with  the  mother  country  would  be  seriously  dam- 
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aged  but  for  these  restrictions.  It  was  at  one  time  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  the  North-Riding  of  Yorkshire ;  but 
in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  penalties 
were  inflicted  on  the  growers  to  the  amount  of  ,£30,000, 
and  the  tobacco  publicly  burned.  In  Scotland  it  was 
also  grown  when  our  colonial  trade  was  interrupted  by 
the  American  war.  About  Kelso  and  Jedburgh  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  land  was  devoted  to  this  purpose,  the 
Act  of  Charles  II.,  which  made  the  growth  illegal  in 
England,  of  course  not  affecting  Scotland;  to  meet  which 
emergency  the  Act  of  the  19th  of  George  III.  was  passed, 
which  prohibits  the  cultivation  of  more  than  will  occupy 
half  a  rood  of  ground,  and  which  is  to  be  used  for  medi- 
cinal purposes,  or  the  destruction  of  insects.  In  Ireland 
it  was  successfully  grown,  particularly  in  the  county  of 
Wexford,  some  years  after  the  restrictive  law  just  named 
was  passed  for  England,  and  which,  curiously  enough, 
repealed  the  similar  laws  for  Ireland.  Tobacco  could 
therefore  be  grown  at  home  with  us,  as  with  other  Euro- 
pean nations,  if  it  were  our  legal  policy  to  admit  it. 
Holland,  which  is  in  our  latitude,  but  colder  and  damper 
in  its  soil,  carries  on  a  large  trade  in  its  growth.  France 
cultivates  it  also;  but  the  larger  quantity  is  grown  in 
Germany.  The  time  of  harvesting  the  leaves  is  an  in- 
teresting period  for  a  stranger  to  visit  the  villages,  which 
put  on  a  new  aspect,  as  every  house  and  barn  is  hung  all 
over  with  the  drying  leaves.  The  European  tobacco  is 
less  powerful  in  flavour  than  the  American ;  and  the 
native  tobacco  of  Germany  may  be  smoked  to  a  con- 
tinuous extent,  which  would  be  dangerous  or  disagreeable 
if  the  New  World  tobacco  were  used.  Temperate 
climates,  with  a  deep  rich  soil  ranging  from  forty  to  fifty 
degrees  of  latitude,  are  said  to  be  the  most  favourable 
for  its  free  development.  It  is  grown  from  seed  ;  but 
frost  is  particularly  injurious  to  young  plants ;  the  lower 
leaves  are  sometimes  gathered  as  they  ripen  or  begin  to 
change  colour,  an  operation  performed  at  intervals  till  all 
are  removed;  or  the  growth  of  the  plant  is  arrested  by 
cutting  off  the  top,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  flowers 
and  seed,  and  enlarge  the  growth  of  leaves ;  or  the  plant 
is  cut  down  entire,  dried  in  the  sun,  and  the  leaves 
separated  afterwards. 
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The  principal  places  from  which  tobacco  finds  its  way 
into  the  English  market,  and  the  peculiar  uses  to  which 
each  kind  is  devoted,  are  thus  enumerated  : — 

EUROPE. — Germany,  Holland,  and  Salonica  in 
European  Turkey. 

ASIA. — China,  East  Indies,  Latakia,  and  other  parts 
of  Asiatic  Turkey  :  Shiraz,  in  Persia :  Manilla,  in  Luzon, 
one  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

NORTH  AMERICA.— Virginia,  Kentucky,  Mary- 
land. 

The  Islands  of  Cuba,  Hayti,  and  Porto  Rico. 
SOUTH  AMERICA.— Varinas,   Brazil,  Columbia, 
and  Cumana. 

Cuba,  Havannah,  and  Columbian  leaf  tobaccos. — 
Columbia,  Varinas,  and  Cumana  are  the  most  esteemed 
for  cigars.    The  leaves  are  marked  with  light  yellow  spots. 

The  Virginian,  Kentucky,  and  Maryland  tobaccos  are 
more  frequently  used  for  cut  and  spun  tobaccos.  Turkey, 
Latakia,  or  Syrian  tobacco,  and  the  Persian,  or  Shiraz 
tobacco,  are  among  the  mildest  and  most  delicately 
flavoured  for  the  pipe. 

The  Dutch  tobaccos  are  mild  and  deficient  in  flavour. 
The  darker  kind  is  the  strongest,  and  much  esteemed  for 
moist  snuffs,  the  weaker  kinds  being  employed  in  the 
commonest  cigars  and  cheroots. 

Manilla  tobacco  is  much  esteemed  for  cheroots. 

How  very  much  the  mercantile  values  of  the  tobacco 
of  different  countries  differ  from  each  other  may  be 
judged  of  by  the  price  they  bear  as  they  are  brought  to 
the  English  market.  These  are  given  by  Professor 
Johnson,  as  follows : — 

Canada 
Kentucky 
Virginian  .  . 
Maryland  .  . 
St.  Domingo  . 
Tnrkev 
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ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

Mr.  Prescott,  author  of  "  Tobacco,  and  its  Adultera- 
tions," notes  :  "Among  the  adulterations  which  have  from 
time  to  time  been  discovered  in  manufactured  tobacco, 
the  following  substances  may  be  named  : — leaves  of 
rhubarb,  dock,  burdock,  coltsfoot,  beech,  plantain,  oak,  and 
elm,  peat-earth,  bran,  sawdust,  malt-rootlets,  barley-meal, 
oatmeal,  pea-meal,  bean-meal,  potato-starch,  and  chickory 
leaves  steeped  in  tar-oil."  To  which  may  be  added  the 
leaves  of  the  cabbage  and  lettuce  in  the  manufacture  of 
cheap  cigars. 

A  parliamentary  return  was  made  between  the  years 
1852-54,  of  persons  who  had  rendered  themselves  liable 
to  prosecutions  for  infringement  of  the  tobacco  laws, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  cases  of  adulteration  were 
numerous,  and  the  materials  used  named  therein  add  a 
few  more  to  the  above  list;  they  consisted  of  sugar,  alum, 
lime,  four  of  meal,  rhubarb  leaves,  saltpetre,  fullers'-earth, 
starch,  malt  commings,  chromate  of  lead,  peat-moss, 
treacle,  common  burdock  leaves,  common  salt,  endive 
leaves,  lamp-black,  gum,  red  dye,  and  black  dye,  com- 
posed of  vegetable  red,  iron,  and  liquorice. 

ITS  EFFECTS. 

In  presenting  our  readers  with  a  few  facts  and  opinions 
on  the  effects  of  tobacco,  we  must  be  understood  to  speak 
of  the  real  weed  itself,  and  not  of  the  villanous  adultera- 
tions just  enumerated.  It  is  no  argument  against  tobacco 
to  prove  that  the  filthy  compounds  sold  under  its  name 
are  deleterious  to  the  smoker,  and  productive  of  almost 
every  ill  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  "  Nor  is  it,"  as  the  writer 
of  a  very  sensible  article  in  the  "Cornhill  Magazine" 
(Nov.  1862)  observes,  "from  the  effects  of  tobacco  on 
novices  that  we  can  fairly  test  its  ordinary  effect  upon  the 
system.  For  the  latter  pupose  we  must  study  such  ex- 
amples as  our  own  steady-going  grandfathers,  who,  having 
got  accustomed  to  the  use  of  their  implement,  smoked 
regularly  their  two  or  three  pipes  a  day,  and  never 
exceeded  that  quantity.  The  effects  produced  by  such 
a  manner  of  smoking  as  this  are,  I  venture  to  say,  not 
narcotic  chiefly,  if  at  all,  but  stimulant ;  and  the  kind  of 
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stimulation  thus  produced  is  capable  of  reproduction, 
any  number  of  times,  by  exactly  the  same  dose  in  each 
twenty-four  hours;  nor  is  it  followed  by  any  depressive 
reaction. 

"  There  was  no  dreaminess,  no  excuse  for  inaction,  in 
the  short  silver  pipes  of  the  old  sea-dogs  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan period  ;  nor  does  one  think  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
the  arch-fumigator  himself,  as  a  particularly  listless  or 
inactive  individual.  Still  less  would  one  be  inclined  to 
speak  of  an  agricultural  labourer  of  the  present  day, 
engaged  in  tossing  hay  up  into  a  stack,  or  loading  a 
manure  cart,  as  enjoying  a  dreamy  repose ;  and  yet  it  is 
during  the  severest  exertions  of  this  kind  that  I  have 
noticed  clodhoppers  smoking  most  vigorously."  In  fact, 
the  theory  that  tobacco  is,  in  all  doses,  a  merely  stupefy- 
ing and  depressing  agent,  is  contradicted  by  the  most 
commonplace  facts. 

"There  are  thousands  of  moderate  smokers  who 
consume,  from  year's  end  to  year's  end,  only  the  same 
moderate  daily  allowance  of  tobacco,  and  never  increase 
the  quantity.  It  is  quite  as  absurd  to  charge  these  persons 
with  being  the  subjects  of  a  'slavery'  which  inevitably 
tends  to  become  progressively  more,  degraded,  as  to  speak 
of  all  moderate  drinkers  as  incipient  drunkards:  the  prac- 
tical rule  rests  in  each  case  upon  the  basis  of  the  same 
physiological  truth. 

"  It  is  true  that  moderate  smokers,  also,  are  sensible 
of  discomfort  if  their  regular  pipe  or  cigar  be  cut  off,  but 
not  in  a  greater  degree  than  they  would  be  affected  by 
the  sudden  withdrawal  of  any  article  of  daily  food  to 
which,  although  it  was  not  a  necessary  to  life,  they  had 
become  regularly  accustomed  ;  and  how  unpleasant  such 
a  withdrawal  is  often  found  to  be,  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  discomfort  which  the  potato  famine,  some  years  ago, 
occasioned  in  many  families. 

"  It  is  constantly  asserted  that  the  use  of  tobacco,  and 
more  particularly  the  practice  of  smoking,  leads  to  exces- 
sive drinking.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this 
statement  is  entirely  incorrect ;  indeed,  in  some  respects, 
it  is  the  exact  opposite  of  the  truth. 

"  To  persons  whose  nervous  systems  are  harrassed  by 
that  most  fatal  of  all  combinations  of  evil  influences,  the 
concurrence  of  great  anxiety,  excessive  labour,  and  defi- 
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cient  food,  tobacco  may  be  truly  said  to  act  us  nourish- 
ment; for  though  it  doubtless  does  not  help  at  all  to  build 
up  new  tissues,  it  most  certainly  is  capable  of  prolonging 
life  and  vigour,  when  these  would  otherwise  rapidly  fall 
under  the  stress  of  fatigues  and  miseries  disproportionate 
to  the  natural  power  of  resistance.  And  even  where 
there  is  not  the  added  misery  of  semi-starvation,  we  see 
whole  classes  of  men  in  a  position  in  which  anxiety  and 
hard  work  accumulate  on  them  so  fast  that  energy  and 
life  itself  might  well  give  way;  and  to  such  persons,  I 
have  no  doubt,  tobacco  is  extremely  valuable.  It  does 
not  act  in  such  cases  as  a  narcotic, — it  does  not  send 
people  so  using  it  into  a  dreamy  state  of  meditativeness ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  keeps  them  fresh  and  vigorous,  and 
apt  for  work ;  it  enables  them  to  fight  off  that  worst  kind 
of  fatigue  which  is  the  mere  physical  expression  of  an 
anxious  mind.  For  the  apparent  excitement  which  is  the 
result  of  anxiety  is  an  index  of  a  nervous  system  below 
and  not  above  par,  and  the  remarkable  effect  which 
tobacco  certainly  has  in  mitigating  it  must  be  due  to  a 
stimulating,  not  to  a  depressing,  influence." 

In  the  "Examiner"  of  January  17th,  1852,  the  whole 
matter  is  thus  admirably  summed  up  : — 

"  Some  physicians  have  been  pleased  to  ascribe  per- 
nicious effects  to  the  use  of  tobacco,  upon  about  as  good 
evidence  as  a  gipsy  tells  fortunes  by  counting  the  furrows 
on  the  palm  of  a  country  girl's  hand.  A  correspondent 
favours  us  with  an  extract  from  a  paper  read  before  the 
British  Association  at  Southampton,  in  which  a  truly  horrid 
train  of  evils  is  traced  to  'the  continuous  use  of  this 
poisonous  substance.'  The  poison,  it  would  seem,  'pervades 
the  digestive  and  respiratory  system,'  'the  circulating 
system  and  the  nervous  system,'  'diminishing  the  moral 
and  intellectual  powers.'  Instead  of  all  this  detail, 
and  much  more  of  the  same  sort,  why  did  not  the  learned 
essayist  say  at  once  that  the  baneful  drug  pervaded  '  soul 
and  body?'  With  'death  in  the  pot'  by  one  set  of  philo- 
sophers, and  '  death  in  the  pipe '  by  another,  the  wonder 
only  is  how  we  come  to  be  alive  at  all ;  and  the  greater 
still,  how  we  come  to  live  longer  than  our  ancestors  of 
the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  who  never  saw  and 
never  heard  of  a  tobacco  plant.  Three  hundred  y<  ars 
ago  a  few  American  savages  only  consumed  tobacco,  and 
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now  it  is  consumed  by  all  mankind,  being  the  only  com- 
modity common  to  the  consumption  of  all  races  and  all 
social  conditions.  Are  our  lives  shorter,  our  morals 
worse,  or  our  intellects  weaker,  that  for  the  better  part  of 
three  centuries  'the  poisonous  drug,'  according  to  this 
hypothesis,  has  been  circulating  through  the  veins  of  our- 
selves and  our  forefathers  ? 

"  Men  of  every  race  and  of  every  climate  have  been 
using  stimulants  of  one  sort  or  another  from  the  days  of 
Noah,  and  probably  will  continue  to  do  so  for  the  next 
four  thousand  years,  in  spite  of  chair  or  pulpit.  The 
question  to  decide  is,  Which  stimulant  is  most  innocuous? 
and,  after  tea  and  coffee,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  ranking 
tobacco ;  for  we  are  not  to  be  frightened  out  of  our 
wits  by  Dr.  Laycock's  awful  array  of  terrors,  attested 
though  they  be  'by  experiments  demonstrating  the  physio- 
logical action  of  the  drug  on  animals," — that  is,  experi- 
ments to  shew  that  what  may  be  injurious  to  a  dog  that 
dies  of  old  age  at  sixteen,  and  to  a  rabbit  which  breeds 
seven  times  a  year,  and  hardly  lives  five,  must  be  equally 
so  to  a  creature  that  lives  seventy  or  eighty  years,  and 
whose  ingenuity  has  altered  the  very  face  of  the  planet 
he  dwells  on." 
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yO  thee,  blest  weed,  whose  sovereign  wiles, 
O  'er  cankered  care  bring  radiant  smiles, 
B  est  gift  of  Jove  to  mortals  given  ! 
A  t  once  the  bud  and  bliss  of  Heaven  ! 
C  rownless  are  kings  uncrowned  by  thee : 
C  ontent  the  serf  in  thy  sweet  liberty  : 
O  charm  of  life  !    O  foe  to  misery  ! 

J.  H. 
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The  first  Smoking  Mixture 
introduced  to  the  Public. 


A real  old  fashioned 
Smoke.  Familiar 
in  their  Mouths  as  House- 
hold Words.  "Worth  much 
and  Cost  little." 


COPE'S 
MIXTURE. 

Sold  in  Packets  Only 
By  all  Tobacconists. 

Always 


1  oz. 

2  OZ. 

4  oz. 


Alike. 

Always 

In  Condition. 
Always 

Refreshing. 


When  you  ask  for  it  see  that 
you  get  it.  Note  the  Trade 
Mark  on  opposite  page. 

The  first  Smoking  Mixture 
introduced  to  the  Public. 


TOBACCO  WORKS —10,  Lord  Nelson  Street,  LIVERPOOL. 
BRANCH  FACTORY— 89,  Oreat  Eastern  Street,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Price  Lists  and  Terms  supplied  to  the  Trade  only. 


Home  Made  Cigarettes. 


"OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND." 

S^29  For  smokers  who  prefer 
making  their  own  Cigarettes, 
"Our  Mutual  Friend"  will  be 
found  very  useful.  In  each  one 
ounce  packet  of  this  Tobacco, 
there  is  enclosed  a  small  book  of 
fine  Spanish  Cigarette  paper. 

"  Our  Mutual  Friend "  is 
mild  and  sweet  flavoured.  It  is 
like  your  first  love — fresh,  genial, 
and  rapturous.  Like  that,  it  fills 
up  all  the  Cravings  of  your  soul. 

Sold  by  all  Tobacconists. 

Wholesale:-10,  Lord  Nelson  Street,  Liverpool; 
89,  Great  Eastern  Street,  London,  E.O. 


Price  Lists  and  Terms  supplied  to  the  Trade  only. 


COPE'S  TOBACCOS 

For  "All  sorts  and  conditions  of  men. 


COPE'S  MIXTURE 

ALWAYS  ALIKE. 

ALWAYS    IN  CONDITION. 

ALWAYS  REFRESHING. 
In  One  Ounce  Packets. 


GOLDEN  CLOUD 

THE    VERY    BEST  TOBACCO 

UNDER    THE  SUN. 
In  One  Ounce  Packets. 

COPE'S  CUT  CAVENDISH 
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RIFLE 
CAKE. 

ROSE  BUD: 

Mild  Flavour. 

In     2,  and  4  oz.  Cakes. 

MAY  FLOWER: 

Full  Flavour. 
In  I,  2,  and  4  oz.  Cakes. 


A  cut  Tobacco,  made  up  in  Cakes, 
ready  for  the  Pipe,  admirably  adapted 
for  carrying  in  the  vest  pocket. 

The  Tobaccos  used  in  the  Manufacture 
of  Rifle  Cake  are  Special  Growths, 
Imported  direct  from  the  Farms  in 
Old  Virginny. 

SOLD  by  all  Tobacconists  in  1,  2,  and 
4  oz.  Cakes. 
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WO  SHILLINGS  REWARD.— MISSING,  an  old 

gentleman;  was  last  seen  at  a  Tea  Meeting,  with  a  collecting 
box ;  said  box  has  also  disappeared.  Height  five  feet  two  inches ; 
bald-head,  no  hair;  whiskers  thin;  marked  on  the  nose  with  gin 
cold.  Will  be  known  by  his  likeness  to  Ally  Sloper,  Esq.,  and  his 
confirmed  habit  of  trying  to  beg  a  pipe  full  of  "Cope's  Mixture." 
Please  communicate  to  Bluebottle  and  Doorkey,  Lincoln's  Inn. 

"TESTIMONIAL.— 

"Ke-Cho,  Cochin  China. 

Dear  Sir, — I  was  dying  of  yellow-fever,  blue-devils,  mosquito- 
bites,  and  general  and  special  debility,  when  I  heard  of  your 
1  Mixture.'  Merely  hearing  of  it  cured  me.  Send  me  a  ton  by  Parcel 
Post.    Make  what  use  you  like  of  this. 

Cope  Brothers  &  Co." 

WORTH  A  GUINEA  A  BOX.— See  Whatshisname's 
*    Pills;  worth  a  Guinea  an  ounce;  see  "  Cope's  Mixture." 

SK  FOR  STENFIELD'S  GARCH."— And  see  that 

you  get  "  Cope's  Mixture." 
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C  TARTLING  NEWS.— As  Mother  Sniggle  was  walking 
out  one  day  discovering  things,  she  met  one  of  her  old  patients 
looking  better  than  ever.  "Ah,  ah,"  said  the  old  lady  smiling, 
"  still  take  my  mixture,  I  suppose  ?"  "  No  !"  said  he,  with  a  wink, 
"  I  take  Cope's  now." 

V  to  Z.  with  the  spindle  eye.  Flying  tooth,  as  before. 
-^*-«  The  Baby  is  Better.  Wooden  barrow  legs  will  not  be  there. 
The  Baby's  aunt  wants  to  see  the  Tooting  Terrifier.  Bring  some 
more  of  the  "  Mixture,"  you  know,  "  Cope's." 

PROPERTY  of  a  gentleman  going  abroad  for  the 
benefit  of  his  neighbours. — To  be  disposed  of,  a  few  shattered 
hopes,  2)4  carat;  some  morbid  inclination,  brand  uncertain;  and  a 
complete  set  ot  the  "Anti-Tobacco  Journal."  Will  take  a  keg  of 
"  Cope's  Mixture"  in  exchange. 

"VT  EXT  OF  KIN. — ^77,000,000,000  in  Chancery. 
^  ^  All  persons  whose  names  commence  with  any  letter  of  the 
alphabet,  from  A  to  Z,  living  either  in  England  or  the  Colonies,  or 
anywhere  else,  between  the  ages  of  21  and  150,  are  earnestly 
requested  to  get  a  packet  of  "  Cope's  Mixture."  It  is  far  before  all 
Patent  Medicines,  and  will  cure  anything  from  a  creaking  boot  to  a 
kicking  horse. 


G. 


O.  M.— NEW  READING.— The  Axe-Premier  en- 
tirely out  of  the  hunt. 

"What's  G.  O.  M.  ?"  she  softly  sighed, 

"The  mystery  makes  me  pine  and  mope." 
He  kissed  her  thrice,  and  lightly  cried, — 
"The  Grand  Old  Mixture,  made  by  Cope." 


COPE'S 
NAVY  CUT. 

In  4  Oz.  Boxes. 

In  2  Oz.  Boxes. 

In  i  Oz.  Paper 
Packets. 

Supplied  to 


"THE  QUEEN'S  NAVEE," 

COPE'S  NAVY  CUT 

I Honest,  Popular, 
Uniform,  Refreshing, 
Thoroughly  Enjoyable 

Tobacco  ever  offered  to  Smokers. 
SOLD  by  all  Tobacconists. 


89,  Great  Eastern  Street,  LONDON,  e.c. 
10,  Lord  Nelson  Street,  LIVERPOOL. 
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New  Edition  of  Shakespere  Card  now 
ready  for  distribution  to  our  Customers. 
Size  of  Card,  24  x  19  inches.  Owing  to  the 
expense  attending  separate  packing  and 
postage,  the  Shakespere  Cards  are  sent 
out  with  Goods  only. 
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PREFACE. 


A  distinguished  writer,  in  the  pages  of  the  Tobacco 
Plant,  propounded  a  theory  that  the  Elizabethans 
represent  an  Age  of  Tobacco,  Queen  Anne's  men  an 
Age  of  Coffee,  George  III.'s  men  an  Age  of  Revolutions, 
and  the  Victorians  an  Age  of  Cant.  Even  in  this  Age 
of  Cant,  as  he  considered  it,  he  was  ready  to  admit  that 
there  may  still  survive  "  a  few  men  cf  Genius  inspired  by 
Tobacco."  The  reader  of  the  following  pages  will 
perforce  confess  that  in  the  region  of  Verse  at  any  rate, 
the  writer  just  quoted  undervalued  the  inspiring  power 
which  Tobacco  still  exercises.  For  most  of  the  pieces 
here  given  belong  to  our  own  day  and  generation  or  at 
farthest  to  the  generation  immediately  preceding  our 
own.  "  Cant "  notwithstanding,  (if  we  really  are  so 
permeated  with  cant  as  some  people  say,)  our  poets 
know  better  even  than  the  Elizabethans  themselves 
knew,  how  to  sound  the  praises  of  Tobacco  :  and  if  it  be 


PREFACE. 


urged  that  the  praise  of  Tobacco  in  song  is  as  nothing  to 
the  practical  form  of  praise  which  consists  in  virtuously 
using  it,  then  assuredly  the  claim  of  this  Age  to  supremacy 
is  complete.  For  in  these  days  the  incense  from  the 
burning  weed  is  vastly  more  in  quantity  (and  better  in 
quality  too)  than  it  was  in  the  great  days  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh.  The  modern  poets'  hymns  to  Saint  Nicotine 
are  no  cant:  they  are  upheld  and  justified  by  the  fact 
that  55,000,000  lbs.  of  Tobacco  are  consumed  to  his 
glory  in  this  country  in  a  single  year  ;  proof  enough  and 
to  spare  that  the  Age  of  Tobacco  is  now. 

Excepting  where  the  contrary  is  indicated,  the  pieces 
which  constitute  this  Garland  were  created  by  the  poets 
whose  names  or  initials  are  attached,  expressly  to  adorn 
the  Tobacco  Plant.  The  selected  pieces,  with  two  or 
three  exceptions,  also  appeared  in  the  same  place  ;  the 
translations  being  made  for  the  Tobacco  Plant  by  the  late 
Mr.  William  Maccall.  The  conductors  of  that  journal, 
possessing  a  keen  sense  of  the  beautiful,  were  accustomed, 
in  the  interest  of  their  readers,  to  cull  gems  from  many 
sources.  In  these  instances  the  names  of  the  books, 
magazines  and  newspapers  levied  upon  are  duly  stated, 
that  honour  may  be  given  where  it  is  due. 

August  77,  i88q. 
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TOBACCO. 

LET  poets  rhyme  of  what  they  will, 
Youth,  beauty,  love,  or  glory,  still 

My  theme  shall  be  Tobacco  ! 
"rfail,  weed,  eclipsing  every  flow'r ! 
Of  thee  I  fain  would  make  my  bow'r 
When  fortune  frowns,  or  tempests  low'r, 
Mild  comforter  of  woe  ! 

They  say  in  truth  an  angel's  foot 
First  brought  to  light  thy  precious  root, 

The  source  of  ev'ry  pleasure ! 
Decending  from  the  skies,  he  press'd 
With  hallow'd  touch  Earth's  yielding  breast. 
Forth  sprang  the  plant,  and  then  was  bless'd 

As  man's  chief  treasure  ! 

Throughout  the  world  who  knows  thee  not? 
Of  palace,  and  of  lowly  cot 

The  universal  guest ! 
The  friend  of  Gentile,  Turk,  and  Jew, 
To  all  a  stay — to  none  untrue, 
The  balm  that  can  our  ills  subdue, 

And  soothe  us  into  rest. 

With  thee — the  poor  man  can  abide 
Oppression,  want,  the  scorn  of  pride, 

The  curse  of  penury  ! 
Companion  of  his  lonely  state, 
He  is  no  longer  desolate, 
And  still  can  brave  an  adverse  fate, 

With  honest  worth  and  thee  1 
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All  honour  to  the  patriot  bold, 

Who  brought,  instead  of  promised  gold, 

Thy  leaf  to  Britain's  shore. 
It  cost  him  life ;  but  thou  shalt  raise 
A  cloud  of  fragrance  to  his  praise, 
And  bards  shall  hail  in  deathless  lays 

The  valiant  knight  of  yore. 

Ay,  Raleigh  !  thou  wilt  live  till  Time 
Shall  ring  his  last  oblivion's  chime, 

The  fruitful  theme  of  story. 
And  man  in  ages  hence  shall  tell, 
How  greatness,  virtue,  wisdom  fell, 
When  England  sounded  out  thy  knell, 

And  dimm'd  her  ancient  glory. 

And  thou,  O,  plant !  shall  keep  his  name 
Unwither'd  in  the  scroll  of  fame, 

And  teach  us  to  remember : 
He  gave  with  thee,  content  and  peace, 
Bestow'd  on  life  a  longer  lease, 
And  bidding  ev'ry  trouble  cease, 

Made  Summer  of  December  ! 

Wm,  Jones,  in  Bentley's  Miscellany  (1845); 


ORINOCO. 

WE  can't  indulge  in  laughter, 
We've  scarcely  dried  our  tears ; 
Our  backs  will  ache  long  after, 
And  red  are  both  our  ears. 
Too  well  do  we  re-measure 

The  vertebrated  pain 
That  came  to  spoil  our  pleasure, 
The  pleasure  of  us  twain. 
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We  twain  late  smoked  like  thunder, 

What  won't  the  mad  boys  do  ? 
Where  is  the  one,  I  wonder, 

Who  cannot  smoke  or  chew  ? 
The  old  guy  in  November 

Smoked — why,  I  see  him  yet ! — 
We  burnt  him  to  an  ember, 

A  feat  that  made  us  sweat. 


Dad  found  us  both  a-smoking, 

And  whacked  away  our  breath ; 
We  saw  he  wasn't  joking, 

He  swore  he'd  be  our  death. 
He  drained  our  beer  at  leisure, 

And  left  us  none  to  drain  : 
To  him  a  pot  of  pleasure, 

To  us  a  pot  of  pain. 

Dream  of  a  Scotchman  losing 

By  anything  he  buys ; 
Dream  of  a  Templar  boozing, 

Say  that  M.P.'s  are  wise ; 
Dream  of  a  company  cheating. 

Or  that  the  Turks'  bond  pays ; 
But  dream  not  that  one  beating 

Will  alter  evil  ways. 

We've  crawled  in  hidden  places, 

Among  the  toads  and  frogs ; 
We've  scratched  our  hands  and  faces, 

Hiding  among  old  logs ; 
We've  dropped  in  ditches  stagnant — 

All  unawares,  of  course — 
For  Orinoco  fragrant, 

And  then  gone  home  quite  hoarse. 
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Dad  knocked  us  both  clean  over, 

And  out  of  tune  and  time ; 
Of  what  he  was  a  lover, 

The  love  in  us  was  crime. 
But,  whether  it's  December, 

Or  July  hot  and  ripe, 
Sweet  Orinoco's  ember 

Shall  glow  within  our  pipe. 

The  strange  stomachic  wobbling, 

Uneasily  we've  known ; 
With  gastric  juice  o'erbubbling, 

We've  laid  us  down  to  moan. 
E'en  summer's  sweetest  leaving — 

Our  famous  strawberry  jam — 
Would  stir  to  fresher  heaving 

Each  stricken  diaphragm. 

We've  done  with  these  old  feelings, 

And  smoke  for  pleasure's  sake, 
Despite  our  dad's  harsh  dealings, 

And  blows  that  bruises  make. 
"  Say,  Tom,  do  you  remember 

I've  Orinoco  hid, 
And  a  pipe  of  scented  timber, 

Behind  the  copper  lid." 

We  broke  our  pipes  in  flying, 

Fell  o'er  a  withered  root ; 
The  accident  was  trying, 

I  cut  both  foot  and  boot. 
And  now  without  our  suppers 

We've  come  upstairs  in  pain, 
Thinking  o'er  damaged  uppers, 

Till  day  comes  round  again. 
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Now,  gently — mind  the  ashes  ! 

Mark  how  the  flame  doth  leap ; 
Stuff  up  the  window  sashes, 

For  dad  is  fast  asleep. 
Don't  waste  this  precious  "  topper," 

And  listen  at  the  door ; 
Oh  !  my !  now  ain't  it  proper  ? 

Where  shall  we  get  some  more  ? 

Sinburn. 


AFTER  HOOD. 

T  REMEMBER,  I  remember, 
The  pipe  that  first  I  drew ; 
With  red  waxed  end  and  snowy  bowl, 
It  perfect  was,  and  new. 
It  measured  just  three  inches  long, 

'Twas  made  of  porous  clay ; 
I  found,  when  I  began  to  smoke, 
It  took  my  breath  away. 

I  remember,  I  remember, 

In  fear  I  struck  a  light  ; 
And  when  I  smoked  a  little  time, 

I  felt  my  cheeks  grow  white  ; 
My  nervous  system  mutinied, 

My  diaphragm  uprose, 
And  I  was  very,  very  ill — 

In  a  way  you  may  suppose. 

I  remember,  I  remember 

The  very  rod  he  got, 
When  father,  who  discovered  me, 

Made  me  exceeding  hot. 
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He  scattered  all  my  feathers  then, 

While,  face  down,  I  reclined ; 
I  sat  upon  a  cold  hearthstone, 

I  was  so  warm  behind. 

I  remember,  I  remember, 

I  viewed  the  rod  with  dread, 
And  silent,  sad,  and  supperless, 

I  bundled  off  to  bed. 
It  was  a  childish  punishment, 

And  now  'tis  little  joy 
To  know  that,  for  the  self-same  crime, 

I  wallop  my  own  boy  ! 

H.  L. 


MY  FIRST  PIPE. 


H,  me  !  how  well  I  recollect 
That  inauspicious  day, 


When,  lest  my  sisters  might  suspect, 
My  purpose,  and  betray, 
I  said  Fd  seek  my  aunt's  abode, 

And  cheer  the  worthy  soul ; 
But  took  a  very  different  road, 
And  lit  the  brimming  bowl ! 

The  aroma  of  that  stolen  whiff 

Comes  back  upon  my  mind 
E'en  now,  as  vividly  as  if 

'Twere  borne  upon  the  wind  ! 
Another  I  and  expressions  fail — 

'Twere  better  not  to  try ; 
For,  turning  hot  by  turns  and  pale, 

Methought  that  I  should  die  ! 


The  Smoker's  Garland. 
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Although  I  suffer'd  for  my  sin, 

I  gloried  in  the  pain  ; 
And  struggled  on  through  thick  and  thin, 

To  conquer  in  the  main. 
But,  though  'tis  to  my  pipe  I  owe 

The  sweetest  of  my  joys, 
The  moral  of  my  tale,  you  know. 
Is — not  for  little  boys  ! 

E.  H.  S. 


MY  FIRST  CIGAR. 

I WAS  just  behind  the  woodshed, 
One  glorious  summer  day, 
Far  o'er  the  hills  the  sinking  sun 
Pursued  its  westward  way. 

And  in  my  one  seclusion, 

Safely  removed  afar 
From  all  of  earth's  confusion, 

I  smoked  my  first  cigar. 

Ah,  bright  the  boyish  fancies 
Wrapped  in  the  wreaths  of  blue ; 

My  eyes  grew  dim,  my  head  was  light, 
The  woodshed  round  me  flew. 

Dark  night  closed  in  around  me, 

Rayless  without  a  star, 
Grim  death,  I  thought,  had  found  me, 

And  spoiled  my  first  cigar. 

I  heard  my  father's  smothered  laugh, 

It  seemed  so  strange  and  far; 
I  knew  he  knew,  I  knew  he  knew 

I'd  smoked  my  first  cigar. 

Bit  rl ington  Hawkey e , 
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NICOTIAN  A, 

BY     A  BEGINNER. 

/^V  !  INDIAN  weed,  Tobacco  hight 
\J    (But  stay  !  first  let  me  get  a  light,) 

The  choicest  gift  the  world  e'er  saw— 
(Confound  this  pipe  !  why  don';  it  draw  ? ) 

Thou  art  of  plants  the  noblest  gem, 
(There's  something  sticking  in  the  stem,) 
Thy  healing  properties  none  doubt; 
(That  knitting-needle's  got  it  out.) 

Virginian  leaf !  thou  wert  the  cause 
Of  Raleigh's  genius  (now  it  draws), 
Thou  didst  inspire  his  tuneful  song, 
(Dear  me  !  this  Birds-Eye's  very  strong.) 

Tobacco  !  whilst  I  thee  adore, 
(I  don't  think  I  shall  smoke  much  more,) 
With  awe,  almost,  thy  praise  I  sing. 
(This  giddiness  is  not  the  thing.) 

Of  human  pleasures  thou  the  crown  ! 
(I  shall  be  better  lying  down), 
Oh  !  anodyne  of  mental  pain. 
(You  don't  catch  me  at  this  again  ! ) 

July  (1867). 
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DOMESTIC  GREETING. 


AS  homeward  comes  the  married  man, 
He's  met  by  wife  at  door, 
With  fond  embrace  and  loving  kiss 
And — "  Baby's  throat  is  sore  ! 

"  And  did  you  think  to  stop  at  Brown's 

And  get  that  marabout 
I  ordered  yesterday  ? — and,  dear, 

Fred's  boots  are  all  worn  out ! 


"  I'm  glad  you  are  so  early,  John, 
So  much  I  miss  you,  dear — 

I've  a  letter  from  mamma : 
She's  coming  to  live  here. 

"  How  very  glad  you  look,  dear  John, 
I  knew  that  you  would  be — 

The  flour's  out,  the  butter,  and 
You  must  send  home  some  tea. 


"  That  plumber  has  been  here  again ; 

If  you  don't  pay,  he'll  sue ; 
And  Mr.  Pendergast  called 

To  say  your  rent  was  due. 
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"  Fred's  trousers  are  half  cotton,  John, 
You  thought  they  were  all  wool — 

Oh  !  that  reminds  me  that  your  son 
Was  whipped  to-day  at  school. 

"  The  roof  has  leaked,  and  spoiled  the  rugs 

Upon  the  upper  hall ; 
And  Jane  must  go,  the  careless  thing  ! 

She  let  the  mirror  fall 

"  To-day,  as  she  was  moving  it 

(The  largest  one,  dear  John), 
Of  course  it  broke ;  it  also  broke 

The  lamp  it  fell  upon. 

"  What  makes  you  look  so  grave  my  love  ? 

Take  off  your  things,  and  wipe 
Your  feet — and,  only  think,  to-day 

Jane  broke  your  meerschaum  pipe. 

"Oh,  John  !  that  horrid  !  horrid  word  ! 

You  do  not  love  me,  dear ; 
I  wish  that  I — boo-hoo — were  dead — 

You're  cross  as  any  bear." 

Boston  Transcript. 


ANTONY   TO  CLEOPATRA. 

T  AM  dying  Egypt,  dying," 
l[      Softly  fell  upon  her  ear ; 

And  she  then  commenced  a-sighing — 
Gemmed  her  cheek  a  crystal  tear. 
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"  I  am  dying  Egypt,  dying — " 

And  she  listened,  grief-opprest, 
While  his  flaxen  curls  were  lying 
Pillowed  on  her  heaving  breast. 

"  I  am  dying,  Egypt,  dying,"— 

From  her  dream  of  grief  she  woke, 
When  he  whispered  he  was  dying, 
Simply  dying  for — a  smoke  ! 

R.  K.  MUNKIRTRICK, 

In  U.S.  Tobacco  Journal  (1880). 


A  SYMPHONY   IN  SMOKE. 

A PRETTY,  piquant,  pouting  pet, 
Who  likes  to  muse  and  take  her  ease  ; 
She  loves  to  smoke  a  cigarette. 

To  dream  in  silken  hammockette, 

And  sing  and  swing  beneath  the  trees — 
A  pretty,  piquant,  pouting  pet ! 

Her  Christian  name  is  Violet, 

Her  eyes  are  blue  as  summer  seas, 
She  loves  to  smoke  a  cigarette ! 

As  calm  as  babe  in  bassinette, 

She  swingeth  in  the  summer  breeze, 
A  pretty,  piquant,  pouting  pet. 

She  ponders  o'er  a  novelette — 
Her  parasol  is  Japanese — 
She  loves  to  smoke  a  cigarette. 
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She  loves  a  fume  without  a  fret — 

Her  frills  are  white,  her  frock  cerise — 
A  pretty,  pouting,  piquant  pet 

She  almost  goes  to  sleep,  and  yet, 

Half  lulled  by  booming  honey-bees, 
She  loves  to  smoke  a  cigarette  ! 

A  winsome,  clever,  cool  coquette — 

Who  flouts  all  Grundian  decrees — 
A  pretty,  pouting,  piquant  pet, 
Who  loves  to  smoke  a  cigarette  ! 

Judy  (1880). 


MY  MOTHER-IN-LAW. 

I MARRIED  a  woman  of  sweetness  and  truth, 
And  beauty  without  any  flaw ; 
But  over  my  head  hung,  like  Damocles's  sword, 
That  horror,  a  mother-in-law  ! 

So  upright  and  downright  in  person  and  looks, 

She  embodied  the  dismal  old  saw 
Of  a  scolding  and  pushing  and  worrying  and  bothering 

Old  bore  of  a  mother-in-law  ! 

She  decided  to  live  with  us.    Chaos  and  wreck 

Would  be  the  result,  I  foresaw ; 
So  I  gave  my  cigars  and  my  meerschaum,  with  groans, 

To  a  friend  with  no  mother-in-law. 

One  night,  as  we  sat  by  a  blazing  wood  fire, 
When  the  days  had  grown  chilly  and  raw, 

"  How  cozy  and  nice  you  would  look  with  a  pipe  ! 
Don't  you  smoke  ?  "  said  my  mother-in-law. 
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Did  my  ears  hear  aright  ?    Yes,  bless  her  dear  heart ! 

"  Don't  you  smoke  ?  "  was  the  first  happy  straw 
To  "  show  how  the  wind  blew,"  and  clear  up  the  clouds 

;Twixt  me  and  my  mother-in-law. 

And,  oh,  she's  the  kindest  and  dearest  and  best 

Old  darling  that  ever  I  saw  ! 
My  mother  I  love,  and  my  wife  I  adore, 

But  I  worship  my  mother-in-law  ! 

The  Tobacco  Leaf  (1877). 


M  VALENTINE. 

APWO  maidens  I  love ;  both  are  pretty, 
And  each  is  bewitchingly  fond  : 
There's  Minnie,  the  dark-eyed  and  witty, 
And  Alice,  the  beautiful  blonde. 
I  feel  that  my  fate  is  to  marry. 

But  which  of  the  two  I  can't  say ; 
It  worries  me  sadly  to  tarry, 
I  long  for  that  jubilant  day. 

I  would  that  some  good-natured  fairy 

Would  help  me  the  riddle  to  read ; 
Pd  not  act  for  a  moment  contrary, 

But  hurry  to  hasten,  the  deed. 
I'd  forgotten — 'tis  Valentine's  morning  ! 

St.  Valentine,  list  to  my  prayer ; 
Nor  spurn  a  poor  mortal  with  scorning, 

Who's  just  on  the  verge  of  despair. 

The  postman  !    I'm  shaking  !    How  stupid  ! 

Two  packets  are  handed  me  now ; 
I  know  this  handwriting,  by  Cupid ! 

'Tis  from  my  sweet  Minnie,  I  vow. 
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What's  this  that  the  darling  has  sent  me  ? 

Some  gloves  and  some  perfume ;  how  nice. 
Sure  nothing  will  ever  content  me 

But  to  go  and  propose  in  a  trice. 

A  moment  I'll  tarry  with  pleasure, 

To  see  what  the  other  has  brought. 
From  Alice,  by  Jove  !    What  a  treasure : 

A  pipe  of  luxurious  sort ! 
Ah,  Alice,  I  own  you  have  bought  me ; 

St.  Valentine  has  heard  my  prayer. 
With  my  pipe  and  the  darling  who's  caught  me, 

I'll  love,  smoke,  and  laugh  away  care. 

H.  L. 


A  SERGEANT'S   MESS  SONG. 

WITH  our  arms  round  the  waists  of  the  charming 
girls, 

Through  the  galop-sweeps  and  the  swift  waltz- 
whirls, 

While  our  beards  are  brushed  by  their  dancing  curls, 

Dance,  boys,  dance ! 

With  the  old  black  pipe  and  the  steaming  glass, 
And  a  toast  to  the  health  of  each  sonsie  lass, 
And  a  right  jolly  set  the  toast  to  pass, 

Drink,  boys,  drink ! 

For  we  have  our  hold  of  the  world  to-day, 
And  must  snatch  our  share  of  it  while  we  may, 
Before  they  bury  us  out  of  the  way : 

Dance,  boys,  dance ! 
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So  we'll  smoke  our  pipe,  and  we'll  drink  our  glass, 
And  we'll  play  our  game,  and  we'll  hug  our  lass ; 
And  as  for  the  rest — why,  the  devil's  an  ass  : 
Drink,  boys,  drink ! 

Sigvat. 


ANOTHER  MATCH. 

IF  love  were  dhudeen  olden, 
And  I  were  like  the  weed, 
Oh  !  we  would  live  together, 
And  love  the  jolly  weather, 
And  bask  in  sunshine  golden, 
Rare  pals  of  choicest  breed ; 
If  love  were  dhudeen  olden, 
And  I  were  like  the  weed. 

If  I  were  what  cigars  are, 

And  love  were  like  the  case, 
In  double  rows,  or  single, 
Our  varied  scents  we'd  mingle, 
Both  brown  as  Persian  shahs  are — 

(You  recollect  his  face) ; 
If  I  were  what  cigars  are, 
And  love  were  like  the  case. 

If  you  were  snuff,  my  darling, 
And  I,  your  love,  the  box, 

We'd  live  and  sneeze  together, 

Shut  out  from  all  the  weather, 

And  anti-snuffers  snarling, 
In  neckties  orthodox ; 

If  you  were  snuff,  my  darling, 
And  I,  your  love,  the  box, 
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If  you  were  oil  essential, 

And  I  were  nicotine, 
We'd  hatch  up  wicked  treason, 
And  spoil  each  smoker's  reason, 
Till  he  grew  penitential, 

And  turned  a  bilious  green  ; 
If  you  were  oil  essential, 

And  I  were  nicotine. 

If  you  were  Shag  of  dark  hue, 
And  I  were  mild  Bird's  Eye, 

We'd  scent  the  passing  hours, 

And  fumigate  the  flowers  : 

And  in  the  midnight,  hark  you, 
The  Norfolk  Howards  should  die ; 

If  you  were  Shag  of  dark  hue, 
And  I  were  mild  Bird's  Eye. 

If  you  were  the  aroma, 

And  I  were  simply  smoke, 
We'd  skyward  fly  together, 
As  light  as  any  feather ; 
And,  flying  high  as  Homer, 

His  grey  old  ghost  we'd  choke ; 
If  you  were  the  aroma, 

And  I  were  simply  smoke. 

Sinburn. 


MY  CIGARETTE. 

MY  cigarette  !    The  amulet 
That  charms  afar  unrest  and  sorrow; 
The  magic  wand  that,  far  beyond 
To-day  can  conjure  up  to-morrow — 
Like  love's  desire,  thy  crown  of  fire 

So  softly  with  the  twilight  blending, 
And,  ah  !  meseems  a  poet's  dreams 
Are  in  thy  wreaths  of  smoke  ascending. 
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My  cigarette  !    Can  I  forget 

How  Kate  and  I,  in  sunny  weather, 
Sat  in  the  shade  the  elm  trees  made, 

And  rolled  the  fragrant  weed  together  ? 
I,  at  her  side,  beatified 

To  hold  and  guide  her  fingers  willing  • 
She,  rolling  slow  the  paper's  snow, 

Putting  my  heart  in  with  the  filling  ! 

My  cigarette  !    I  see  her  yet — 

The  white  smoke  from  her  red  lips  curling, 
Her  dreaming  eyes,  her  soft  replies, 

Her  gentle  sighs,  and  laughter  purling  ! 
Ah  !  dainty  roll,  whose  parting  soul 

Ebbs  out  in  many  a  snowy  billow, 
I,  too,  would  burn,  if  I  might  earn 

Upon  her  lips  so  sweet  a  pillow. 

Ah,  cigarette  !    The  gay  coquette 

Has  long  forgot  the  flames  she  lighted, 
And  you  and  I  unthinking  by 

Alike  are  thrown,  alike  are  slighted. 
The  darkness  gathers  fast  without, 

A  raindrop  on  my  window  plashes ; 
My  cigarette  and  heart  are  out. 

And  nought  is  left  me  but  their  ashes  ! 

Harvard  College  Crimson. 


THE  VICTIM. 

AN  'orrible  tale  I  'ave  to  tell, 
Of  a  howdacious  houtrage  that  me  befell, 
As  I  come  by  hexpress  from  Heuston  Square, 
And  I'll  sing  you  hall  about  it  to  a  well-known  hair. 

I'm  a  Hanti-Tobaccoite,  reg'lar  stric' ; 
For  the  smell  of  "  the  weed  "  alus  makes  me  sick ; 
And  as  I  travelled  four  hours  to-day, 
'Ive  bin  smoked  like  a  'am,  or  red  erring,  all  the  way. 

C.  - 
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I  was  honlyjust  in  time  my  ticket  to  get, 
And  to  scuttle  to  the  carriage  in  a  hawful  sweat. 
Wen  the  bell  was  rung,  and  the  whistle  was  blow'd, 
And  we  went  like  a  harrow  down  the  hiron  road. 

Now,  Tobacco  is  just  the  perniciousest  weed 
As  never  was  grow'd  from  sliver  or  seed; 
Then,  judge  of  my  hindignant  suprise, 
Wen  I  see  a  gent  a  smoking  before  my  very  heyes ! 

"You  must  put  that  hout,"  says  I — I  did — 
"  By  the  laws  and  regulations,  that's  forbid. 
"  I  shall  'ave  you  fined,  most  cerhng/ee  .' " 
"Why,  this  is  a  smoking  carriage,  sir,"  says  he. 

And  so  it  was  !    On  the  winder  pane 
Was  "  Smoking  Carriage"  wrote  up,  quite  plain ; 
Wich  I  did  not  see  when  I  took  my  seat ; 
But,  says  I,  "  Your  Bacca  is  a  noosiance,  complete  ! n 

Then  the  gent  as  was  smoking,  at  once  pulls  hout 
His  cigar-case,  and  'ands  it  to  hall  about; 
And  w'en  I  begins  for  to  cough  and  choke, 
They  seems  for  to  think  it  was  a  werry  stunning  joke. 

They  was  soon  all  a-smoking,  and  they  sniggered 
and  larfed, 

But  I  durstn't  lower  the  winder,  for  fear  of  the  drarft 
And  as  I  kep'  on  a-preaching  'gainst  their 'abit  so  vile, 
Them  gents  kep'  on  a-smoking  like  wolcanoes,  all  the 
while. 

Then  I  hopens  the  winder,  and  pulls  very  'ard 
At  the  rope  as  commoonicates  with  the  g'ard ; 
But  them  signals  never  hact,  and  it  didn't  hact  then ; 
So  I  sits  down  resigned,  and  gets  hawful  smoked  again. 

Now,  if  railway  companies  will  reco'nise 
These  'ere  smoking  'abits,  I  surmise 
As  they  haught  to  require  as  hevery  bloke 
As  uses  Tobacco  should  consume  his  own  smoke. 

R.  C. 
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BOUQUET  DE  CIGARE. 

'11  JT  Y  favourite  perfume,"  dear  Jennie  ? 
J^VX        Had  you  asked  me  an  hour  ago, 
I  am  sure  I'd  have  lazily  answered, 
"  My  darling,  I  really  don't  know." 

For  I've  flirted  with  many  a  fragrance, 

And  never  been  constant  to  one, 
But  welcomed  the  roses  of  summer 

When  the  dainty  spring  blossoms  were  gone. 

I  find  it  quite  hard  to  be  partial  ; 

Most  delicious  the  whole  of  them  are  ; 
So  I'll  leave  you  the  sweet-smelling  flowers— 

My  choice  is  "  bouquet  de  cigare." 


That  note  that  was  brought  me  this  morning 
(How  it  made  my  heart  flutter  and  thrill !) — 

Well,  the  scent  of  the  weed  he'd  been  smoking 
As  he  wrote  it  was  clinging  there  still. 


And  as  I  read  on,  dear,  it  mingled 
With  words,  oh  !  so  welcome  to  me  : 

He  loves  me,  he  loves  me  !  and,  Jennie, 
Next  summer  a  bridemaid  you'll  be. 
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How  you  stare  ! — your  blue  eyes  full  of  wonder ; 

Yet  it  may  be  the  day  isn't  far 
When  for  you,  too,  the  perfume  of  perfumes 

Will  be,  dear,  "  bouquet  de  cigare  !  "  . 

Harper's  Weekly, 
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MY  LOST  LOVE. 

LOVED  her,  and  her  gentle  heart 
Beat  warm,  responsive  to  my  own. 
She  swore  that  nought  on  earth  should  part 
Her  from  the  one  she  loved  alone. 


But  soon  dear  Nellie  changed  her  mind 
And  all  my  hopes  of  joy  she  broke.  . 

She  to  all  other  faults  was  blind, 
But  could  not  bear  Tobacco  smoke. 

And  I — alas  !  I  loved  the  maid  ; 

Yet  still  I  loved  Tobacco  more  ; 
And  when  indignantly  she  bade 

Me  cease  to  smoke,  or  seek  the  door, 

I  chose  the  latter.    Nought  I  spoke, 

But  mutely  waved  a  last  adieu  : 
Tears  in  my  eyes — it  was  the  smoke  : 

And  from  the  house  I  madly  flew. 

I  did  not  rush  to  drown  my  grief, 

Nor  yet  myself — away  I  broke, 
Seeking  a  pleasanter  relief, 

And  found  it  in — another  smoke  ! 

T.R. 
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SMOKE-ROOM  THOUGHTS. 

I THINK  I'll  have  another  weed, 
'Tis  not  so  very  late  : 
I  think  it's  hardly  six,  indeed  ; 
And  dinner's  not  till  eight. 
I  think  I  feel  a  little  dry — 

There's  lots  of  time  to  dress — 
I  think — "  No,  George,  it  wasn't  I, 
But  bring  a  B.  and  S." 


I  think  I'll  ask  her  at  the  dance, 

She  said  she  would  be  there — 
I  think  that  I.  must  trust  to  chance 

As  to  the  how  and  where. 
I  think  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 

But  that  'twill  be   11  right— 
I  think — "  Why,  my  cigar  is  out ! 

Here,  waiter,  please,  a  light. 


1  think  I'll  get  it  over  soon — 

And  I  must  show  some  nous, 
To  make  quite  sure  the  honeymoon 

Does  not  affect  the  grouse  ! 
I  think  how  jolly  it  will  be 

To  smoke  upon  the  shore, 
And  think  I'm  thinking  by  the  sea ! 

"No,  Thomas,  nothing  more." 
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I  think  she  isn't  a  coquette 

Who  with  my  love  will  play. 
I  think,  I'll  take  a  cigarette 

And  then  I  must  away. 
I  think  I've  made  my  mind  up,  quite — 

This  day  she  shall  be  mine ! 
I  think  that — "  Thanks,  I  can't  to-night, 

I'm  going  out  to  dine." 

Fun  (1875). 


A  SONG  IN  PRAISE  OF  TOBACCO. 

ING  I  of  the  weed 

Sent  by  Heaven  to  mortals  ; 
In  man's  sorest  need 
Opening  Eden's  portals. 
Sure  the  sweetest  kiss 

Is  but  sorry  joking 
To  the  steadfast  bliss 

Found  alone  in  smoking. 

Chorus. — Gloomy  care  and  fear 

Vanish  from  our  track,  oh  ! 
Fade  and  disappear — 
Banish'd  by  Tobacco. 

Not  one  flower  in  bloom, 

Even  counting  roses, 
Bears  such  sweet  perfume 
Unto  wise  men's  noses. 
On  the  stormy  seas, 

In  our  market-places  ; 
Where  blue  icebergs  freeze, 
See  it  brighten  faces. 

Chorus. 
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Sweeter  than  hot  fame, 

With  its  restless  blisses  ; 
Sweeter  than  love's  flame, 

With  its  burning  kisses  ; 
Sweeter  far  than  gold, 

With  its  care  and  trouble ; 
Let  your  bliss  be  told, 

This  shall  make  it  double. 

Chorus. 


Emblem  of  sweet  peace 

To  the  savage  "  blacky  ;  " 
Other  blows  all  cease 

When  he  blows  his  'Baccy. 
Alexander,  Great, 

Had  he  smoked  Tobacco, 
Had  not  wept  in  state 

For  other  worlds  to  whack,  oh  • 

Chorus. 


Jilted  have  you  been 

By  one  of  Eve's  fair  daughters  ? 
Sorrow  have  you  seen  ? 

Drunk  of  Marah's  waters  ? 
Wine  may  light  again 

Eyes  so  dark  and  sunken  ; 
'Tis  to-morrow's  pain 

If  to-night  you're  drunken. 

Chorus. 


All  our  weary  days, 

What  are  we  pursuing  ? 

Whether  love  or  praise, 

Peace  is  what  we're  wooing. 
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Coy  she  is,  and  shy, 

Hard  to  catch  and  bind  her ; 
Yet  both  you  and  I 

In  the  weed  can  find  her. 

Chorus. — Gloomy  care  and  fear 

Vanish  from  our  track,  oh  ! 
Fade  and  disappear — 
Banis'd  by  Tobacco  ! 

H.  Lloyd. 


THE  MEERSCHAUM, 

SCORN  not  the  meerschaum.    Housewives,  you 
have  croaked 
In  ignorance  of  its  charms.    Through  this 
small  reed 

Did  Milton,  now  and  then,  consume  the  weed ; 
The  poet  Tennyson  hath  oft  invoked 
The  Muse  with  glowing  pipe,  and  Thackery  joked 
And  wrote  and  sang  in  nicotinian  mood  ; 
Hawthorne  with  this  hath  cheered  his  solitude  ; 
A  thousand  times  this  pipe  hath  Lowell  smoked  ; 
Full  oft  hath  Aldrich,  Taylor,  Stoddard,  Cranch, 
And  many  more  whose  verses  float  about, 
Puffed  the  Virginian  or  Havana  leaf ; 
And  when  the  poet's  or  the  artist's  branch 

Drops  no  sustaining  fruit,  how  sweet  to  pout 
Consolatory  whiffs — alas  !  too  brief ! 

Harper's  Magazine. 


NICOTINA. 

I PRESS  my  lips  unto  her  mouth, 
And  suck  the  incense  of  her  breath  , 
My  sunny  darling  of  the  South  ! 
Life  without  thee  would  be  as  death. 
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No  pale-faced  love  of  Northern  climes ; 

But  warm-hued  as  the  dusky  maids, 
Who  sing  beneath  the  spreading  limes, 

In  fair  Hispania's  am'rous  glades. 

Her  love  was  never  false  nor  frail, 
Her  smiles  come  ever  at  my  call ; 

And  though  all  other  joys  grow  stale, 
Her  scented  breath  can  never  pall. 

T.  Remmington. 


"TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  BULL. 

"June  22,  1782. 

"  My  dear  Friend, 

"TF  reading  verse  be  your  delight, 

'Tis  mine  as  much,  or  more,  to  write  ; 
But  what  we  would,  so  weak  is  man, 

Lies  oft  remote  from  what  we  can. 

For  instance,  at  this  very  time, 

I  feel  a  wish,  by  cheerful  rhyme, 

To  soothe  my  friend,  and,  had  I  power, 

To  cheat  him  of  an  anxious  hour ; 

Not  meaning  (for,  I  must  confess, 

It  were  but  folly  to  suppress) 

His  pleasure  or  his  good  alone, 

But  squinting  partly  at  my  own. 

But  though  the  sun  is  flaming  high 

In  the  centre  of  yon  arch,  the  sky, 

And  he  had  once  (and  who  but  he  ?) 

The  name  of  setting  genius  free  ; 

Yet  whether  poets  of  past  days 

Yielded  him  undeserved  praise, 

And  he  by  no  uncommon  lot 

Was  famed  for  virtue's  he  had  not ; 

Or  whether,  which  is  like  enough, 

His  Highness  may  have  taken  huff; 
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So  seldom  sought  with  invocation, 

Since  it  has  been  the  reigning  fashion 

To  disregard  his  inspiration, 

I  seem  no  brighter  in  my  wits 

For  all  the  radiance  he  emits, 

Than  if  I  saw,  through  midnight  vapour, 

The  glimmering  of  a  farthing  taper. 

Oh  !  for  a  succedaneum,  then, 

To  accelerate  a  creeping  pen  ! 

Oh  !  for  a  ready  succedaneum, 

Quod  caput,  cerebrum,  et  cranium 

Pondere  liberet  exoso, 

Et  morbo  jam  caliginoso  ! 

'Tis  here  ;  this  oval  box  well  filFd 

With  best  Tobacco,  finely  mill'd, 

Beats  all  Anticyra's  pretences 

To  disengage  the  encumbered  senses. 

"  Oh  !  nymph  of  Transatlantic  fame, 
Where'er  thine  haunt,  whate'er  thy  name, 
Whether  reposing  on  the  side 
Of  Oroonoquo's  spacious  tide, 
Or  listening  with  delight  not  small 
To  Niagara's  distant  fall, 
'Tis  thine  to  cherish  and  to  feed 
The  pungent  nose-refreshing  weed, 
Which  whether,  pulverised,  it  gain 
A  speedy  passage  to  the  brain, 
Or  whether,  touch'd  with  fire,  it  rise 
la  circling  eddies  to  the  skies, 
Does  thought  more  quicken  and  refine 
Than  all  the  breath  of  all  the  Nine. 
Forgive  the  bard,  if  bard  he  be, 
Who  once  too  wantonly  made  free 
To  touch  with  a  satiric  wipe 
That  symbol  of  thy  power — the  pipe  ; 
So  may  no  blight  invest  thy  plains, 
And  no  unseasonable  rains  ; 
And  so  may  smiling  peace  once  more 
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Visit  America's  shore ; 

And  thou,  secure  from  all  alarms 

Of  thundering  guns  and  glittering  arms, 

Rove  unconfined  beneath  the  shade 

Thy  wide-expanded  leaves  have  made  ; 

So  may  thy  victories  increase, 

And  fumigation  never  cease. 

May  Newton,  with  renew'd  delights. 

Perform  thy  odoriferous  rites, 

While  clouds  of  incense  half  divine 

Involve  thy  disappearing  shrine ; 

And  so  may  smoke-inhaling  Bull 

Be  always  filling,  never  full." 

William  Cowper 


SNUFF  AND  FRIENDSHIP. 

FRIENDSHIP  imparts  to  life  a  zest, 
And  smooths  his  passage  rough, 
Then  care  for  him  who  gives  this  test, 
At  least  a  pinch  of  snuff. 

A  snuff-box  and  a  friend  unite 

In  semblance  to  an  inch  ; 
For  both  our  vacant  hours  delight, 

And  serve  us  at  a  pinch. 

Both  close  or  open  as  we  will, 

Both  yield  us  what  we're  pleased  at, 

And  both,  if  taken  with  due  skill, 
Are  2:ifts  not  to  be  sneezed  at. 
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10!  BACCHE. 

;<T0!  Bacche"  rang  the  chorus, 

I         As  'mongst  purple  grapes  they  trod, 
Through  the  loaded  vineyards  reeling, 
Dancing  on  the  verdant  sod  ; 
Votaries  sang  round  his  altars — 
"  Io  !  Bacche,  rosy  god  !  " 

"  Heigho  !  Baccy,"  I  sat  sighing, 
O'er  my  first  smoke,  when  a  boy. 

"  Heigho  !  Baccy."    Fancy  crying 
O'er  a  pipe,  my  newest  toy ! 

Yet  I  murmur  "  Io  Baccy  :  " 
Baccy  is  my  chiefest  joy. 

I  owe  Baccy  grateful  tribute. 

Hence,  all  silly  youthful  pranks. 
Baccy's  oft  for  me  defeated 

Cares  and  pains  in  serried  ranks. 
Still  my  song  is  "  Io  !  Baccy :  " 

I  owe  Baccy  heartfelt  thanks. 

R.  Crompton. 


MY  OLD  DHUDEEN. 

Air. — "  Love's  Young  Dream.'" 

OH,  the  days  are  gone  when  lollypofte 
My  heart  could  move  ; 
When  sugar-sticks  and  almond  rock 
Were  my  first  love  : 
Inventions  sweet 
And  succulent, 
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Made  childhood  all  serene  ; 
Now  there's  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  life 

As  my  old  Dhudeen  ; 
Yes,  there's  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  life 

As  my  old  Dhudeen. 

For  the  youth  will  tire  at  last  of  sweets 

When  "  down  "  appears, 
And  he  wears  a  collar  in  the  streets 
That  hides  his  ears  : 
The  vile  "  Pickwick" 
May  make  him  sick, 
And  turn  his  face  quite  green, 
Yet  there's  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  life 

As  his  old  Dhudeen  ; 
Oh  !  there's  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  life 
As  his  old  Dhudeen. 

Oh  !  the  first  sly  smoke  I'll  ne'er  forget — 

It  made  me  queer ; 
And  when  I  my  stern  parent  met, 
He  pull'd  my  ear  ; 
But  now  I'm  old, 
And  weak  and  cold, 
And  on  my  stick  do  lean, 
There  is  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  life 

As  my  old  Dhudeen  ; 
Oh  !  there's  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  life 
As  my  old  Dhudeen. 


"  Hammockuity — A  peculiar  phase  of  content  acquired  by 
those  who  dream  in  hammocks  beneath  the  trees  in  hot  weather." 
— Ihe  Swinging  Philosopher. 


I  listen  to  the  distant  Lune, 
Or  slumber  to  its  roar  ; 


H.L. 


HAMMOCKUITY. 


LL  through  the  lazy  afternoon, 
Beneath  the  sycamore, 
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'Tis  sweet  to  muse,  to  sleep  or  sing, 

When  talk  is  superfluity  ; 
'Tis  sweet  beneath  the  trees  to  swing, 

And  practice  hammockuity. 


Forgotten  I,  I  would  forget 

The  destiny  fate  weaves, 
The  while  I  smoke  a  cigarette 

To  music  of  the  leaves.; 
I  wish  my  present  lazy  life 

A  lengthy  continuity; 
Away  from  trouble,  care,  and  strife, 

In  happy  hammockuity ! 


Tho'  life  is  short  my  heart  is  long — 

When  blue  are  summer  skies — 
I  love  sweet  Warbler's  syren  song, 

And  Pussy's  tender  eyes  ! 
I'd  give  up  thought  of  future  fame, 

And  purchase  an  annuity  ; 
I'd  forfeit  riches,  power,  name — 

For  dreamy  hammockuity ! 


Too  hot  to  work,  too  hot  to  play, 

Too  hot  to  laugh  or  weep  ; 
I  watch  the  smoke-rings  curl  away, 

And  almost  fall  asleep. 
T  would  I  could,  beneath  the  trees, 

Repose  in  perpetuity, 
And  swing,  and  sing,  and  take  mine  ease 

In  lasting  hammockuity  ! 


J.  ASHBY-STERRY  in  Illustrated  Sporting  and  Dramatic- 
News  (1876). 
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A  SNEEZE. 

WHAT  a  moment !  what  a  doubt, 
All  my  nose,  inside  and  out. 
All  my  thrilling,  tickling,  caustic 
Pyramid  rhinocerostic, 
Wants  to  sneeze  and  cannot  do  it ! 
Now  it  yearns  me,  thrills  me,  stings  me, 
Now  with  rapturous  torment  wrings  me, 
Now  says  "  Sneeze,  you  fool,  get  through  it." 
What  shall  help  me — Oh  !  good  heaven  ! 
Ah  ! — yes  ! — Hardham's — thirty-seven. 
Shee  ! — shee  /  Oh,  'tis  most  del  ishi  ! 
Jshi  ! — ishi  ! — most  del  ishi  f 
(Hang  it,  I  shall  sneeze  till  spring) 
"  Snuffs  a  most  delicious  thing." 

Translated  from  the  Italian,  by  Leigh  Hunt. 


THE  LAST  PIPE. 

Tu  calamos  inflare  leves,  ego  discere  versus. 

,/TpWAS  the  voice  of  the  doctor,  I  heard  him  declare, 
|       "  You've  been  smoking  too  much,  of  tobacco 
beware ! 

To  be  candid  and  plain,  you'll  find  it  no  joke, 
For  you'll  become  ashes  yourself  if  you  smoke." 

So  I've  filled  my  last  pipe  as  I  sit  by  the  fire, 
And  gaze  at  the  cloud  rising  higher  and  higher, 
And  languidly  watching  each  up-curling  ring, 
A  mournful  adieu  to  tobacco  I  sing. 
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Farewell,  good  cigars,  I  will  e'en  call  you  dear ! 
Yet  your  price  was  no  object  so  you  were  still  here. 
Good  bye !  Latakia,  Mild  Turkey,  good  bye  ! 
Virginia,  Cavendish,  Bristol  Bird's-eye. 

Returns,  and  Kanaster,  and  Russian,  the  pet 
Of  those  who  rejoice  in  the  light  cigarette  : 
And  last,  but  not  least,  I  take  leave  of  thee  too, 
My  gentle,  my  fragrant,  my  soft  Honeydew  ! 

And  my  pipe  !  my  sweet  pipe,  with  thy  cool  amber  tip ; 
No  more  shall  that  amber  caress  my  fond  lip. 
Oh  !  friend  of  my  youth  !  must  you  really  go — 
My  partner  in  joy,  and  my  solace  in  woe  ? 

'Tis  too  true ;  nought  avail  me  these  heart-broken  sighs 
And,  alas  !  thou  art  out.    There  are  tears  in  my  eyes 
As  I  lay  thee  down  gently.    I  will  not  complain, 
But  I  feel  I  shall  never  be  happy  again. 

Fun. 


THE   LAST  CIGAR. 

"  For  thy  sake,  Tobacco,  I 
Would  do  anything  but  die." 

Charles  Lamb. 

MY  doctor's  dismal  prohibition 
Declares  that  I  must  smoke  no  more. 
Tis  hard ;  but  fate  and  grim  physicians 
Were  made  for  men  to  bow  before. 
I  yield  me  to  the  cruel  canon ; 

But,  spite  of  warning  word  and  bar — 
For  even  this  he  laid  his  ban  on — 
I  can't  resist  one  last  cigar. 
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So  one  I  pick  from  some  two  dozen, 

That  lurk  within  their  cedar  nest — 
I'll  give  the  rest  to  Tom,  my  cousin, 

For  he  can  smoke  them,  mortal  blest ! 
Ah  !  here  is  one,  a  noble  fellow — 

The  brand  "  Superbo,"  with  a  star — 
Old,  dry,  and  fragrant — plump  and  mellow, 

A  very  model  last  cigar. 

And,  as  one  cloud  another  chases 

In  steel-blue  rings  about  my  head, 
I  muse  on  dear  old  friends  and  faces — 

How  few  are  left,  how  many  dead. 
How  Bob  is  bankrupt,  Mabel  married, 

And  Jim  a  judge  at  Junglahar  ; 
Whose  schemes  have  prospered,  whose  miscarried, 

Between  my  first  and  last  cigar. 

Kind  weed,  scarce  one  old  friend  is  left  me, 

Yet  all  come  round  me  at  thy  call ; 
Now  fate  of  thee,  too  hath  bereft  me, 

And  losing  thee  I  lose  them  all. 
The  ghosts  of  many  a  buried  passion  ! — 

One  whiff  will  bring  them,  near  or  far — 
Sit  round  me  in  familiar  fashion, 

And  watch  me  smoke  my  last  cigar. 

Alas  !  'tis  settled,  we  must  sever, 

Dear  comrade  of  each  lonely  hour ; 
This  day  I  must  resign  for  ever 

The  magic  of  thy  subtle  power. 
But,  pshaw  !  if  I  grow  much  more  tender, 

My  resolution  I  may  mar. 
Enough  !  there  goes  across  the  fender 

The  fag-end  of  my  last  cigar. 

The  Bailie  (1873). 
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"LAST  CIGAR. 

<  '^pWAS  off  the  blue  Canary  Isles, 
£        A  glorious  summer  day, 
I  sat  upon  the  quarter  deck 
And  whiffed  my  cares  away  ; 
And  as  the  volumed  smoke  arose 

Like  incense  in  the  air, 
I  breath'd  a  sigh  to  think,  in  sooth, 
It  was  my  last  cigar. 

It  was  my  last  cigar ; 

It  was  my  last  cigar, 

I  breath'd  a  sigh  to  think,  in  sooth, 

It  was  my  last  cigar. 

"  I  leaned  upon  the  quarter  rail 

And  looked  down  in  the  sea, 
E'en  there  the  purple  wreath  of  smoke 

Was  curling  gracefully. 
Oh  !  what  had  I  at  such  a  time 

To  do  with  wasting  care, 
Alas  !  the  trembling  tear  proclaimed 

It  was  my  last  cigar. 

It  was  my  last  cigar, 

It  was  my  last  cigar  ; 

I  breath'd  a  sigh  to  think,  in  sooth, 

It  was  my  last  cigar. 
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I  watched  the  ashes  as  it  came 

Fast  drawing  toward  the  end, 
I  watched  it  as  a  friend  would  watch 

Beside  a  dying  friend. 
But  still  the  flame  crept  slowly  on, 

It  vanished  into  the  air, 
I  threw  it  from  me,  spare  the  tale, ' 

It  was  my  last  cigar. 

It  was  my  last  cigar. 

It  was  my  last  cigar : 

I  breath'd  a  sigh  to  think,  in  sooth, 

It  was  my  last  cigar. 

M  I've  seen  the  land  of  all  I  love 

Fade  in  the  distant  dim, 
I've  watched  above  the  blighted  heart 

Where  once  proud  hope  hath  been, 
But  I've  never  known  a  sorrow 

That  could  with  that  compare, 
When  off  the  blue  Canaries 

I  smoked  my  last  cigar. 

It  was  my  last  cigar, 

It  was  my  last  cigar ; 

I  breath'd  a  sigh  to  think,  in  sooth, 

It  was  my  last  cigar." 

Songs  of  Yale. 


SMOKE  AND  SENTIMENT. 

I NEVER  smoked  a  cherished  Pipe, 
Which  pleased  me  with  its  choice,  quaint  make, 
But  when  it  had  grown  nearly  ripe 
In  colouring,  it  was  sure  to  break. 

Pitnch  (1S71). 
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•  INCONSOLABLE. 

WHY,  tell  me  why  that  dauntless  breast 
Is  heaving  to  and  fro  ? 
I  tell  you,  Charles,  I  cannot  rest, 
Without  you  let  me  know  ! 
It's  worse  than  useless  to  conceal 

The  anguish  of  my  mind  ; 
You  little  know  how  sad  I  feel — 
You'd  never  be  unkind  ! 

Nay.  ask  me  not !  I  dare  not  tell 

The  secret  of  my  grief ; 
And  yet,  perhaps,  'twould  be  as  Well 

And  furnish  some  relief. 
Then  listen,  dear,  while  thou  art  told  — 

In  vain  my  tears  you'll  wipe : 
The  omnibus — I  lost  my  hold, 

And — smashed  my  meerschaum  pipe  ! 

E.H.S. 
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A   SMOKERS  COMPLAINT. 

HOUGH  above  the  sun  is  shining, 
And  the  birds  sing  in  the  trees, 
While  the  clouds  with  silvery  lining 
Scud  before  a  pleasant  breeze. 


The  Smoker's  Garland. 
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Though  on  every  side  are  flowers, 

Bright  with  variegated  hues, 
Watered  by  the  summer  showers, 

And  the  early  morning  dews. 

Though  kind  Nature  apreads  her  beauties 
With  rich  bounty  'neath  my  eyes. 

Though  I'm  free  from  worldly  duties, 
Yet  I  utter  frequent  sighs. 

Why  then,  am  I  not  enjoying 
All  these  beauties  as  I  roam  ? 

True,  the  cause  is  most  annoying, 
For  I've  left  my  pipe  at  home. 


AlR — "  The  Last  Rose  of  Summer." 


IS  the  last  weed  of  Hudson's, 


All  his  dark-brown  Regalias 
Are  vanished  and  gone. 
No  cigar  of  its  colour, 

No  "  Lopez  "  is  mine, 
To  delight  with  its  perfume 
And  fragrance  divine. 

I'll  not  leave  thee,  thou  lone  one  ! 

I'll  ring  for  a  light ; 
Thy  companions  are  ashes — 

I'll  smoke  Thee  to-night 
Thy  halo  and  incense 

Shall  rise  o'er  my  head. 
As  I  sigh  for  the  beauties 

All  scentless  and  dead. 


The  Figaro  (1873). 


THE    LAST  WEED. 


Left  lying  alone  : 
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And  soon  may  I  follow 

Those  loved  ones'  decay  ; 
Since  from  each  tempting  bundle 

They've  faded  away. 
When  Regalias  are  smoked  out, 

And  "  '  Lopez '  "  are  blown, 
Oh  !  who  would  still  linger, 

Cigarless,  alone  ? 

Hints  to  Freshmen  in  the  University  of  Oxford  (1847) 


LOVE  ME,  LOVE  MY  PIPE. 

IN  this  fair  land  I've  heard  it  oft  confessed, 
By  ladies,  poets,  and  the  oldest  sages, 
Although  I  fear  'tis  but  by  some  professed, 
From  having  been  a  well-known  fact  for  ages, 
That  when  with  love  or  toothache  you've  been  ravingy 

Or  some  grand  passion  keeps  you  from  your  rest, 
Or,  may  be,  p'raps  you've  cut  yourself  while  shaving, 
"  Music  hath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  breast." 

And  tho'  I'll  own  how  much  I  love  to  hear 

The  wind-swept  strings  of  an  /Eolian  harp, 
"The  song  and  the  oar  of  Adria's  gondolier," 

The  violin,  whose  notes  are  sweet,  though  sharp, 
I  think  I  know  a  "  soothing  syrup"  well, 

To  which  the  "  Winslow  "  isn't  on  a  par, 
Though  no  advertisements  its  praises  swell, 

And  some  folks  hate  it — "  Give  me  a  cigar." 

For  while  around  it  sheds  its  "  spicy  breezes," 

Which,  Heber  says,  "blow  soft  o'er  Ceylon's  isle." 

Unlike  some  songs  we  hear,  it  always  pleases, 
And  many  a  lonely  hour  it  doth  beguile. 
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Then  it  possesses,  too,  another  blessing : 

Though  as  your  mistress  you  may  own  its  sway, 

If  ever  you  should  tire  of  its  caressing, 
You  only  need  to  pitch  it  straight  away. 


Oh,  sweet  Tobacco  !  though  you  made  me  ill 

When  first  a  short  clay  pipe  I  took  to  using, 
And  let  me  in  for  many  a  nasty  pill, 

And  some  delight  in  always  you  abusing, 
Yet  must  I  own,  when  troubles  have  assailed, 

Or  with  some  wicked  fancy  I've  been  ripe, 
When  music,  love,  and  other  refuge  failed, 

I've  drawn  sweet  consolation  thro'  a  pipe  ! 

The  Figaro  (1874), 


THE  QUIET  PIPE.  (I.) 


WHO  would  not  praise  the  quiet  pipe, 
To  peaceful  thought  devoted  ? 
Who  would  not  live  to  years  full  ripe, 
By  peaceful  thought  promoted  ? 
Why  should  one  heed,  if  people  say 

That  smoking  is  injurious — 
Who  merely  point  to  those  whose  way 
Of  smoking  is  so  furious  ? 

"  Then  let  us  sing  the  quiet  pipe 
To  peaceful  thought  devoted  ; 
Who  would  not  live  to  years  full  ripe, 
By  peaceful  thought  promoted  ? 
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•'Why  should  we  fear  the  weed's  dispraise, 

Whose  love  was  never  cruel ; 
Whose  cue  of  passion  none  could  raise 

Though  Iago  found  the  fuel ; 
Who,  to  ourselves  and  others  kind, 

Avoided  love's  extremes  ; 
And  in  soft  curling  smoke  could  find 

The  salt  of  gentler  themes  ? 

"  Then  let  us  sing,"  etc. 

Daniel  G.  Porter. 


THE  QUIET  PIPE.  (II.) 


HEN  all  the  busy  cares  of  day 
Are  over  ;  then  at  night 
I  hasten  home,  as  best  I  may, 
With  longing  and  delight. 
And  there,  remote  from  grief  and  care, 

And  for  enjoyment  ripe, 
I  settle  down  within  a  chair 
And  smoke  a  quiet  pipe  ! 

Let  others  prate  of  rarer  joys, 

Such  as  the  stage  affords  ; 
I  care  not  for  such  gorgeous  toys, 

But  quieter  rewards. 
And  where  of  such  can  e'er  be  found 

A  more  appropriate  type 
(There's  comfort  in  the  very  sound  !) 

Than  in  a  quiet  pipe  ? 
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Enhancer  of  our  joy  and  peace, 

And  soother  of  our  pain, 
Beneath  thy  spell  life's  sorrows  cease, 

And  irritate  in  vain  ! 
Promoter  of  the  grandest  thought, 

Behold  this  famous  Cuyp ! 
Such  works  beneath  thy  power  are  wrought — 

Born  from  a  quiet  pipe  ! 

E.H  S. 


THERE'S  NOTHING  LIKE  A  SMOKE. 

A  sailor's  song. 

THERE'S  nothing  like  a  smoke, 
To  that  I'll  firmly  stick  ; 
Give  me  a  pipe  for  comfort, 
Whether,  lads,  I'm  well  or  sick. 
Take  anything  away  you  like 
But  that,  'twill  be  a  joke, 
But  leave  me  still  my  blessed  pipe — 
Oh,  there's  nothing  like  a  smoke. 

One's  fancy,  it  knows  change, 

In  friendship  and  in  love, 
But  to  'Bacca  are  constant, 

For  it's  love  and  friends  above. 
Take  my  lass  or  take  my  glass, 

Their  loss  will  be  a  joke, 
While  you  leave  me  still  mj  blessed  pipe-— 

Oh,  there's  nothing  like  a  smoke. 
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Whatever  is  the  weather, 

In  calm  or  breeze  or  storm  ; 
Wherever  you  may  sail  or  walk, 

Let  your  clime  be  cold  or  warm  ; 
Whether  you  be  crossed  or  happy, 

You  can  treat  all  as  a  joke, 
While  in  your  lips  you  hold  a  pipe  ; 

Oh,  there's  nothing  like  a  smoke. 

They  say  some  whey-faced  landsmen 

At  'Bacca  make  a  fuss, 
Ic  may  hurt  such  as  they  are, 

But  its  meat  and  drink  to  us. 
Weak  stomachs  may  kick  at  it. 

But  that's  to  us  a  joke, 
We  leave  all  that  to  landsmen  ; 

Oh,  there's  nothing  like  a  smoke. 


AN  ATTIC  PHILOSOPHER. 
ERE  in  my  kingdom  up  four  pair  of  stairs, 


Above  all  the  city's  confusion  and  noise — 
I  laugh  at  my  sorrows,  and  throw  off  my  cares, 
Though  I  own  I  can't  boast  of  a  great  many  joys. 

Still  the  air  here  is  pure,  and  the  prospect  is  fine : 
I've  a  glimpse  of  the  sea  on  a  clear  summer  day ; 

When  the  smoke's  not  too  thick  I  can  almost  divine 
The  shape  of  the  chimney-pots  over  the  way. 


W.  C.  Bennett  in  Once  a  Week. 
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You'd  laugh  at  the  room.    There's  a  ricketty  bed, 

A  table,  an  easel,  a  cosey  arm-chair ; 
And  there  by  the  window  that  wonderful  head 

Of  the  Cenci  still  smiles  in  its  frozen  despair. 

I'm  not  lodged  like  an  emperor  here,  as  you  see — 
But,  believe  it  or  not,  I've  often  fared  worse. 

This  bit  of  Bohemia  is  home-like  to  me — 

And  besides  it  just  matches  my  lean  little  purse. 

When  I  sit  by  the  hearth  at  the  falling  of  night, 
And  the  wreaths  from  my  pipe  make  a  cloud  round 
my  head, 

From  the  embers  old  faces  appear  to  my  sight, 
And  my  thoughts  hasten  back  to  the  years  that  are 
fled. 

I'm  wrinkled,  and  battered,  and  care-worn,  and  old — 
And,  worse  than  all  that,  I  confess  I  am  poor, 

But  I  look  on  the  past  as  a  tale  that  is  told — 
'Tis  the  future  alone  of  which  one  is  not  sure. 

I  regret  not  the  past — 'tis  too  late  to  regret, 
I  sigh  not  for  beauty,  fame,  fortune,  or  friend, 

I  live  in  the  present  and  strive  to  forget 

That  this,  like  all  else  here,  must  come  to  an  end. 

I've  tried  love  and  friendship — they  fade  like  the 
leaves ; 

I'd  a  short  dream  of  fame — like  a  dream  it  has 
flown ; 

So  the  fresh  Summer  morns,  and  the  cool  Autumn 
eves, 

Find  me  here  in  my  garret — content  and  alone  ! 

A.  D.  in  Puck  (1880). 
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MY  PIPE. 
ITH  heavy  heart,  and  spirits  low, 


And  dark  a  face,  and  stern  a  brow 
As  any  friar, 


I  seek  my  room,  my  easy  chair, 
My  slippers,  (ah  !  no  fancy  pair 
Of  wool-work,  wrought  by  fingers  fair,) 
My  humble  briar. 

I  cannot  find  my  pipe,  and — well, 
I  mutter  words  one  mustn't  spell — 

It's  too  bad,  this  is. 
Ah  !  found  at  last — a  light,  a  whiff, 
And  that  has  saved  me  from  a  tiff 

With  Miss  or  Missis. 

I  watch  the  fleecy  cloud,  and  soon 
Am  off  to  Spain,  or  in  the  moon, 

Ah  !  reader,  what  age 
Are  you  ?    Young  ?    Then  I'll  confess 
My  dream  is  one  of  happiness, 

And  in  a  cottage  ! 

A  rustic  cot  embowered  'mid  elms, 

And  bright  with  flowers  as  are  the  realms 

Of  fairy  story ; 
A  summer  runlet  trickles  by, 
We  wander  there,  the  One  and  I, 
And  watch  the  grand  old  painter  die 

In  crimson  glory. 
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She  murmurs,  "  You  must  make  a  Name." 
I  seek  the  Bar,  and  rise  to  Fame, 

Become  Chief  Justice  ! 
I  feel  the  coming  man  has  come  ; 
I  think  how  true  the  axiom, 

•'  What  must  be,  must,"  is. 

I  wake  my  lyre  to  noblest  themes, 
I  weave  a  poet's  perfect  dreams, 

The  nations  listen  ; 
I  sing  of  Love,  and  Sorrow  dies, 
Of  Grief,  and  many  a  pair  of  eyes 

With  tear-drops  glisjten. 

Among  the  elected  few  with  pride 
I  sit :  the  leader  of  a  side 
Attacks  me,  and  is  glad  to  hide 

His  head  diminished  ; 
I — ah  !  my  dreams  dissolve  in  air, 
And  I  am  back  to  facts  and  care — 

My  pipe  is  finished  ! 

Arthur  Hostage  in  Puck  (18-9)^ 


THE  NICOTIAN  LOTOS-EATER. 

I CARE  not  for  companions, 
Who  know  my  nature  not  ; 
Who  praise  me  when  I'm  present — 
Me  absent  mock  and  blot. 

I  seek  not  pretty  children,  * 

Who  tender  to  me  cling  ; 
But  cling  not  less  to  blockheads 

That  presents  to  them  fling. 


The  Smoker's  Garland. 


Why  should  I  love  the  gabble 

At  coffee  and  at  tea  ? 
The  talking  makes  me  weary, 

The  drinking  poisons  me. 

Forth  march  I  to  the  forest, 
Stroll  on  where  no  one  goes  ; 

The  lonely  tavern  enter, 

Which  bright  on  green  hills  glows. 

The  host  is  old  and  surly, 
Half  deaf  and  gladly  dumb  ; 

To  goers  and  to  comers 
He  equally  is  glum  ; 

To  drink  no  soul  inviteth, 

Asks  no  one  to  remain  ; 
But  at  a  sign  the  slightest 

The  noblest  wine  we  gain. 

Enthroned  in  cosy  corner, 
I  drink,  and  drink,  and  gaze  ; 

Watch  with  a  glance  of  rapture, 
The  Neckar's  silver  maze  ; 

Behold  above  dark  pine  trees, 
The  birch's  lighter  green  ; 

Behold  cliffs  fierce  and  awful, 
Behold  the  meadow's  sheen. 

All  is  so  still  and  holy, 

As  lay  earth  in  a  dream ; 
My  visions  and  my  musings 

Part  of  that  slumber  seem. 


The  Smoker  s  Gar/and. 
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Scarce  hear  I  when  the  sparrows 

Come  near  me  shy  and  sly ; 
Half  bold  they  hop  and  twitter, 

Half  dread  my  drowsy  eye. 

And  there  I  sit,  all  joyous, 

No  other  pastime  need 
Than  smoking,  drinking,  smoking, 

And  thoughts  that  fancies  breed. 

Is  finished  flask  the  second, 

Is  flask  the  third  near  done , 
And  of  cigars,  my  treasure, 

Remaineth  only  one. 

Then  shoots  through  my  enjoyment 

The  one  sharp  drop  of  gall : 
The  host — the  cur,  the  heathen — 

On  'Baccy  singeth  small. 

Not  one  cigar  makes  fragrant 

His  cupboards  or  his  chests  ; 
Then  as  an  idiot  curse  him, 

Divine  Nicotian  breasts  ! 

I  gulp  the  last  sweet  mouthful, 

I  light  my  last  cigar ; 
I  ramble  home  contented, 

And  laugh  at  peace  and  war. 

From  the  Go-man  of  Leistner  by  W.  MACCALL. 


TO  MY  PIPE. 

TO  Bacchus'  gifts  some  tune  their  lays ; 
The  glowing  vine  some  poets  praise  ; 
While  others  think  that  love  belongs 
More  fitly  to  the  theme  of  songs  ; 
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And  oft  they  tell  of  Cupid's  arts. 
To  storm  the  citadels  of  hearts. 
Not  so  my  muse,  whom  I  employ 
To  tell  the  real  cause  of  joy, 
Which  neither  love  nor  wine  can  give, 
How  long  soever  mortals  live. 
Then  come,  my  Pipe,  thy  praises  now 
I'll  celebrate — if  I  know  how. 
How  often  when,  with  mind  opprest, 
I  sought  in  vain  for  placid  rest, 
Thy  fragrance  soothed  all  my  woes, 
And  lull'd  me  to  a  soft  repose  1 
Companion  of  my  leisure  hour, 
'Tis  thou  alone  who  hast  the  power 
To  drive  all  gloomy  thoughts  away, 
And  fiercest  passions  to  allay. 
Come,  then,  my  loved  and  only  friend. 
And  from  all  troubles  me  defend. 

A.C. 


A  MILD  CIGAR. 

HOW  sweet  to  me  is  the  breath  of  the  sea, 
And  the  seaman's  cheerful  song ! 
How  soothing  is  sleep,  on  the  mighty  deep. 
When  the  ship  glides  gladly  along ! 
But  sweeter  to  me,  and  more  soothing  far, 
Is  the  fragrant  breath  of  my  mild  cigar ! 

In  the  dim  twilight  of  an  autumn  night, 

A  walk  in  the  country  lane, 
When  Nature  fair  wafts  her  censer  there, 

Refreshes  the  soul  again  ; 
But  all  my  peace  and  delight  'twould  mar 
To  walk  there  minus  a  mild  cigar ! 
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I  love  to  go  thro'  the  frost  and  snow, 
When  the  air  is  crisp  and  clear, 

To  the  Serpentine,  with  a  flask  of  wine, 
To  skate  with  my  Katie  dear  • 

But,  tho'  dear  to  me  these  pleasures  are, 

The  dearest  still  is  the  mild  cigar  ! 


[Note  by  Herr  Fritz  Schwackenhammer,  Secretary 
of  Herr  Coptain  Breitmann,  Uhlan  Free  Lancers.] 

Vonce  oopon  a  dimes  I  vas  find  in  a  Trantsch  shendleman's 
libriothek,  or  book-room,  a  liddle  Latin  book,  "de  Braise  of 
Tobacco,"  by  de  crate  Thorius.  Dis  I  put  indo  mine  bocket, 
und  in  de  efenin  I  vas  read  it  by  de  bivouack  camp-fire  to 
Coptain  Breitmann,  und  struck  before  him  dat  he  vas  ought  to 
dranslate  id  into  de  Breitmann  language.  He  vas  only  reply 
to  dis  mit  a  drementous  oudpurst  of  silence,  und  ven  dis  vas 
ofer  he  kep  so  shdill  ash  afery  dinks,  und  smoke  mit  himself 
apout  tree  hours,  und  denn  say  nodings  to  nopodies.  Boot  de 
nexter  morgen  he  press  into  mein  hand  dis  vollowin  boem, 
vitch  is  urspringly  originell,  alone  mit  himself  gedicktered  mit 
de  outname  of  de  last  verse  in  Latin,  vitch  sounds  goot  deal 
ash  if  id  ver  gesholden  from  Gualterus  de  Mapes  or  some  of 
dem  vellers.  Vhen  I  ashk  der  Herr  Coptain  Breitmann 
"  How  pout  dis?  "  he  rebly  mit  massive  und  Olympic  shkorn 
of  shiant  gondempt,  dad  id  vas  a  shdupendous  parodie,  und 
dat  ven  a  tarn  liddle  rifer  rooned  indo  de  ocean  id  vas  alF 
become  ocean  in  sectila  seculorum. 


Of  all  de  goots  dat  sailen  ships 
Ish  carry  troo  de  welt, 
Peneat  de  Frantsche  tri-colour, 

De  English  Union  Shack, 
Or  Yankeelandish  stripes  und  stars, 
De  pest  ish  good  Taback. 


J.  Reginald  Owen. 


BREITMANN'S  RAUCH-LIED. 


F  all  de  dings  dat  mordal  man, 
Ish  fabrikate  for  gelt, 
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Vhen  heafenly  smoke  is  round  mine  nose 

I  veels  all  Gott-resigned  : 
Mit  goot  cigars  in  lofely  rows, 

No  care  ish  on  my  mind. 
Id  drills  mein  heart  to  finger  dem 

Vhatefer  pe  deir  brand — 
Vhere'er  I  finds  some  smoke-work — dere 

Ish  Piper's  Vaterland. 

Vot  sort  of  vellers  can  dey  be, 

I  dinks  deir  hets  ish  crack ! 
Who  shbeaks  me  of  de  pad  cigars 

Und  good  for  nix  Tabac  ? 
Dere's  some  Tabak  more  betterer 

As  oder  can  pe  found, 
Ytoohfiad  Tabak  I  nefer  saw 

On  all  Gott's  garten  ground. 

Vot  say  der  crate  Winstruphius  ? 

Der  Danish  bard  sooblime  : 
Dat  "  Bacchus  und  Tobaccus  oft 

Trown  oud,  dry  oop,  your  time." 
If  rollin'  vapour  ofer  net, 

De  face  of  heaven  shrouds, 
Vhy  shouldt  not  mordal  life  trife  on, 

In  wild  Tobacco  clouds  ? 

Ich  lieb'  den  Wein,  ich  lieb  das  Bier 

Das  ist  ganz  wohl  bekannt. 
I  trinks  mein  liddle  brandywein, 

Vhen  mornings  oop  I  stand ; 
Boot  wein  I'd  lose  und  bier  resign, 

Ja — branntewein  I'd  lack, 
Ere  in  dis  world  I'd  smokeless  go, 

Mitout  mine  rauch  Tabak. 


The  Smoker's  Garland. 


Si  tyrannus  jubeat 

"  Vinum  dato  !  " — darem. 
"  Non  amato  virgines  ! " 

Hegre  non  amarem, 
"  Meerschaum  da,  seu  morere  !  " 

Pertinax  negarem 
"  Frange  meerschaum — abjice  !  " 

Fumans  expirarem. 

harles  Godfrey  Leland. 

London,  March  16,  i8jt. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  SMOKE. 

'*  £  fumo  dare  hicem." 

THE  Meerschaum  white,  or  the  brown  briar-root— 
How  many  phases  of  life  they  suit ! 
Good  luck  or  bad  luck,  glory  or  gloom, 
All  tone  to  one  colour — take  one  perfume. 
If  you've  just  "  struck  oil,"  and  with  pride  run  mad, 
If  you  haven't  a  sou,  and  are  bound  to  the  bad — 
Good  luck  may  vanish,  or  bad  luck  mend  : 
Put  each  in  your  pipe  and  smoke  it,  friend  ! 

If  you  love  a  Lady,  fair  to  view, 

And  she  turns  with  a  cold  contempt  from  you, 

While  at  your  rival  a  smile  she  darts — 

Walking  in  pride  on  a  pathway  of  hearts, 

Wrapt  in  her  softness,  dainty  and  nice, 

Fire  in  her  eyes,  at  her  bosom  ice — 

In  search  of  returns  precious  time  why  spend  ! 

Put  your  love  in  your  pipe  and  smoke  it,  friend ! 
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If  you  climb  the  ladder  of  politics,  where 

Whoso  ascends  breathes  difficult  air ; 

And,  being  highest  of  men  of  the  time, 

Are  slightly  elate  with  your  seat  sublime, 

A  little  apt  at  yourself  to  wonder, 

And  mistake  your  own  bray  for  real  thunder ; 

Think  how  rockets  rise  and  how  sticks  descend — 

Put  success  in  your  pipe  and  smoke  it,  friend. 

If  Fame  be  your  foot-ball,  any  day 

A  stronger  player  may  kick  it  away. 

Round  you  to-day  Lion-hunters  smother ; 

Next  week  the  Lion's  skin  goes  to  another. 

From  Popularity's  box-seat  hurled, 

Lie  still  and  see  your  successor  purled. 

A  nine-days'  wonder  nine  days  will  spend  : 

So  put  "  rogue  "  in  your  pipe  and  smoke  it,  friend 

runch  (18/61. 


THE   WISDOM   OF  SMOKING. 

TO  the  noble  smoking  guild, 
North  and  south,  and  east  and  west,. 
I  inscribe  a  poem  fill'd 
With  instructions  wisest  best : 
Let  from  me  the  smoker  learn 
How  Tobacco  he  should  burn. 

To  be  silent  is  an  art — 

None  but  smokers  know  it  well ; 
Do  not  into  fury  start 

In  your  ears  when  blockheads  yell : 
Sil  mt  smile,  and  silent  smoke, 
Tu-n  the  wrangle  to  a  joke. 


The  Smoker's  Garland. 
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When  you  fiercely  are  assail'd 

By  a  host  of  devils  blue, 
With  Tobacco's  cloudlets  veil'd, 

Banish  bold  the  dismal  crew; 
In  the  chimney-corner  puff, 
Soon  the  devils  have  enough. 

If  the  bonny  maid  you  love 

Haughty,  faithless,  you  forsakes, 

Do  not  play  the  mourning  dove — 
Foolish  is  the  heart  that  breaks  : 

Spills  make  with  her  parting  note, 

Smoking  sing  with  joyous  throat. 

If  the  maid  you  love  coquettes 

With  admirers  by  the  score, 
Catches  in  her  witching  nets 

Here  a  booby,  there  a  bore  : 
Do  not  sullen,  snappish,  grow, 
But  say,  simply,  "  fumigo." 

If  you  are  a  married  man, 

And  your  wife  disturbs  the  peace, 

Do  not  tease  her  all  you  can, 

That  the  brawl  may  never  cease  : 

Smoke  the  faster- — scolds  she  fast, 

Briefer  than  the  storm  will  last. 

If  the  favour  of  the  great 

Tempts  you,  smoke— reflect — then  see 
That  their  words  have  little  weight — 

Must  a  worthless  bubble  be  : 
You  make  vapour,  so  do  they — 
Hollow  lips  are  pipes  of  clay. 
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When  the  pedant  would  you  vex 

With  his  tiresome  fopperies, 
When  the  sophist  would  perplex 

You  with  fatal,  smiling  lies : 
Make  your  pipe  a  weapon  keen — 
Pedant,  sophist,  leave  the  scene. 

When  dull,  sluggish  is  your  brain, 
When  your  fancy  folds  its  wing — 

Droops  in  weariness  and  pain  : 

Smoke  and  smoke — bright  visions  spring 

From  your  roused  and  raptured  mind. 

And  you  marvel  why  you  pined. 

When  you  have  an  old  man  grown, 

And,  like  Solomon  the  Wise, 
You  are  forced  by  grief  to  own 

Earth  hath  little  you  can  prize  : 
Still  confess  a  pipe  is  good — 
Puts  you  in  a  pleasant  mood. 

From  the  German  of  Blumaukr, 


TO  A  PIPE  OF  TOBACCO. 

COME,  lovely  tube,  by  friendship  blest, 
Belov'd  and  honour'd  by  the  wise, 
Come,  fill'd  with  honest  Weekly's  best. 
And  kindled  from  the  lofty  skies. 

While  round  me  clouds  of  incense  roll, 
With  guiltless  joys  you  charm  the  senser 

And  nobler  pleasure  to  the  soul, 
In  hints  of  moral  truth  dispense. 


The  Smoker's  Garland. 
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Soon  as  you  feel  th'  enliv'ning  ray, 
To  dust  you  hasten  to  return  ; 

And  teach  me  that  my  earliest  day 
Began  to  give  me  to  the  urn. 

But,  tho'  thy  grosser  substance  sink 
To  dust,  thy  purer  part  aspires  ; 

This,  when  I  see,  I  joy  to  think 
That  earth  but  half  of  me  requires. 

Like  thee,  myself  am  born  to  die, 
Made  half  to  rise  and  half  to  fall. 

O  !  could  I,  while  my  moments  fly, 
The  bliss  you  give  me  give  to  all ! 


MODERN  MORALS. 
H  !  ain't  I  just  a  moral  chap  ! 


I  never  smoke  the  fragrant  weed, 
Cigar,  nor  yet  meerschaum. 
But  let  me  whisper  in  your  ear 

The  reason  why  I'm  rash, 
And  scorn  what  is  to  others  dear — 
'Tis  'cause  I  'ain't  the  cash  ! 

I'm  never  found  with  flowing  bowl 

Where  jolly  fellows  are, 
I  never  flirt  with  pretty  girls 

Behind  a  public  bar. 
'Tis  not  that  I  dislike  the  fun, 

Or  fear  eternal  smash  ; 
Oh  !  no,  my  friend,  'tis  something  else — 

'Tis  'cause  I  'ain't  the  cash  ! 


Scot's  Magazine  (1745.) 


I  guess  I  rather  am ; 
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I  never  at  the  theatre 

Turn  out  an  awful  swell, 
Or  try  that  winning  smile  of  mine, 

Which  would  be  sure  to  tell. 
I  never  on  the  tapis  vert, 

With  canons  cut  a  dash  ; 
'Tis  not  that  I'm  unable  to — 

Tis  'cause  I  'ain't  the  cash ! 


But  still,  my  life  may  take  a  turn  — 

Some  rich  old  cove  may  die, 
And  leave  to  me  of  yellow  boys 

A  bountiful  supply. 
Oh  !  I  will  smoke,  and  gaily  drink, 

And  come  it  mighty  flash ; 
I'll  flirt  with  all  the  pretty  girls 

When  I  have  got  the  cash. 

The  Shadow  (1874.) 


A  WARNING  DISREGARDED. 

LOO,  a  jew,  whom  I  knew  at  Corfu, 
Tobacco  would  snuff,  smoke,  and  chew, 
Said  I — "  You  will  die 
If  you  use  the  weed.    Fie  ! " 
And  he  died — at  one  hundred  and  two  ! 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


RIFLE 
CAKE. 

ROSE  BUD: 

Mild  Flavour. 
In  i,  2,  and  4  oz.  Cakes. 

MAY  FLOWER: 

Full  Flavour. 
In  I,  2,  and  4  oz.  Cakes, 

A  cut  Tobacco,  made  up  in  Cakes, 
ready  for  the  Pipe,  admirably  adapted 
for  carrying  in  the  vest  pocket. 

The  Tobaccos  used  in  the  Manufacture 
of  Rifle  Cake  are  Special  Growths, 
Imported  direct  from  the  Farms  in 
Old  Virginny. 

SOLD  by  all  Tobacconists  in  1,  2,  and 
4  oz.  Cakes. 


COPE'S 
NAVY  CUT. 

In  4.  Oz.  Boxes. 
In  2  Oz.  Boxes. 
In  1  Oz.  Paper 
Packets. 

Supplied  to 


"THE  QUEEN'S  NAVEE," 

COPE'S  NAVY  CUT 

I Honest,  Popular, 
Uniform,  Refreshing, 
Thoroughly  Enjoyable 

Tobaeeo  ever  offered  to  Smokers. 
SOLD  by  all  Tobacconists. 


89,  Great  Eastern  Street,  LONDON,  e.c. 
10,  Lord  Nelson  Street,  LIVERPOOL. 


Home   Made  Cigarettes. 


"OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND," 

jg^SP^  For  smokers  who  prefer 
making  their  own  Cigarettes, 
"  Our  Mutual  Friend "  will  be 
found  very  useful.  In  each  one 
ounce  packet  of  this  Tobacco, 
there  is  enclosed  a  small  book  of 
fine  Spanish  Cigarette  paper. 

"  Our  Mutual  Friend "  is 
mild  and  sweet  flavoured.  It  is 
like  your  first  love— fresh,  genial, 
and  rapturous.  Like  that,  it  fills 
up  all  the  Cravings  of  your  soul. 

Sold  by  all  Tobacconists, 

Wholesale:-10,  Lord  Nelson  Street,  Liverpool; 
89,  Great  Eastern  Street,  London,  E.O. 


Price  Lists  and  Terms  supplied  to  the  Trade  only. 


COPE'S  TOBACCOS 

For  "All  sorts  and  conditions  of  men. 


COPE'S  MIXTURE 

ALWAYS  ALIKE. 

ALWAYS    IN  CONDITION. 

ALWAYS  REFRESHING. 
In  One  Ounce  Packets. 


GOLDEN  CLOUD 

THE    VERY    BEST  TOBACCO 

UNDER    THE  SUN. 
In  One  Ounce  Packets. 


COPE'S  CUT  CAVENDISH 

MADE    FOR    A  FRAGRANT 

FULL-FLAVOURED  SMOKE. 
In  One  Ounce  Packets. 


COPE'S  BRISTOL  BIRD'S  EYE 

COOL    AND  REFRESLIING. 
In  One  Ounce  Packets. 


OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND 

FOR    PIPES    OR  CIGARETTES. 
MILD  SMOKING. 

SWEET  FLAVOUR. 
In  One  Ounce  Packets. 


Sold  by  all  Tobacconists, 


Made  in  a  Model  English  Factory. 


COPE'S  CIGARETTES. 

BIRD'S  EYE   3d.  per  packet  of  12 

JULIANA   3d.  per  packet  of  10 

WHIFFS    4&  per  packet  of  10 

OUR  MUTUAL 

FRIEND  ...  4d.  per  packet  of  10 

SOLACE    6d.  per  packet  of  10 

Sold  by  all  Tobacconists. 

COPE'S  CIGARETTES. 

GOLDEN  CLOUD— 6d.  per  box  of  12, 
made  with  and  without  tubes. 

FAIRY — A  Cigar-shaped  Cigarette,  leaf 
cover,  9d.  per  bundle  of  10. 

HAVANA — A  full-flavoured  leaf-covered 
Cigarette,  t  /-  per  box  of  1 3. 

Sold  by  all  Tobacconists. 

COPE'S  CIGARETTES. 

DUBEC— Finest  Turkish— 

9d  per  box  of  10. 
if-  per  box  of  20. 

Sold  by  all  Tobacconists. 


Not  made  in  Continental  Prisons. 


COPE'S 

English  Made  Cigars. 

Cope's  Courts,  Id.  Smoke. 

England's  Best,  2d.  Cigar. 

Prairie,  2d.  Cigar. 

Burgomaster,  3d.  Cigar. 

St.  George,  4d.  Cigar. 

Cope's  Shilling  Bundles. 

A  packet  of  Six  Cigars 
to  retail  at  One  Shilling. 

SOLD  By  all  Tobacconists. 

Price  List  of  the  various  Brands  of  Cigars 
in  Stock,  upwards  of  one  Hundred  varieties, 
Supplied  to  the  Trade  only. 


TOBACCO  WORKS— io,  Lord  Nelson  Street,  LIVERPOOL. 
BRANCH  TOBACCO  FACTORY— 89,  Great  Eastern  St.  LONDON,  E.C. 
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FOUNDED   IN   1848,  BY 

THOMAS  ^^iS&Bijfiig^  GEORGE 
COPE.  >^^#J^^^^^^^v  COPE. 


^\igar   and   Cigarette  makers; 

SnufF  grinders  and  Tobacco 
cutters;  manufacturers  of  Tobacco 
for  Exportation,  and  Cavendish 
patentees;  direct  Importers  of 
Havana  and  Manila  Cigars. 

All  Export  Communications  to 
be  addressed  : —  10,  Lord  Nelson 
Street,  Liverpool ;  or,  89,  Great 
Eastern  Street,  London,  E.C. 

tc  T  i,  fDAMQl  COPE,  Liverpool. 
lLLLUKMli|  GOLDEN  CLOUD,  London. 


New  Edition  of  Shakespere  Card  now 
ready  for  distribution  to  our  Customers. 
Size  of  Card,  24  x  19  inches.  Owing  to  the 
expense  attending  separate  packing  and 
postage,  the  Shakespere  Cards  are  sent 
out  with  Goods  only. 


COPE'S 

English  Made  Cigars. 

Cope's  Courts,  Id.  Smoke. 

England's  Best,  2d.  Cigar. 

Prairie,  2d.  Cigar. 

Burgomaster,  3d.  Cigar. 

St.  George,  4d.  Cigar. 

Cope's  Shilling  Bundles. 

A  packet  of  Six  Cigars 
to  retail  at  One  Shilling. 

SOLD  By  all  Tobacconists. 

Price  List  of  the  various  Brands  of  Cigars 
in  Stock,  upwards  of  one  Hundred  varieties, 
Supplied  to  the  Trade  only. 


TOBACCO  WORKS— 10,  Lord  Nelson  Street,  LIVERPOOL. 
BRANCH  TOBACCO  FACTORY— 89,  Great  Eastern  St.  LONDON,  EX. 


FOREIGN  CIGARS. 


Messrs.  Cope  are  direct  Importers 
from  Havana  and  Manila. 

]\fj:ithly  lists  are  posted  to  Customers  on 
request. 

Among  the  chief  Factories  represented 
by  C.  B.  &  Co.'s  choice  selection  of  Havana 
(or  Foreign)  Cigars  may  be  mentioned : — 

Flor  de  Murias. 
El  Favorita. 


Flor  de  Sainz. 
Cabana. 
Larranaga. 
Intimidad. 
Villar  y  Villar. 
Henry  Clay. 
Hortensia. 
La  Flor  de  Cuba. 
Figaro. 

MANILA  CHEROOTS. 


La  Corona. 
El  Brilliante. 
La  Matilde. 
La  Flor  de  Alvarez. 
La  Ley. 
La  Legitmidad. 


Compania  General. 
Hensiana. 

MANILA 


Fortin. 
La  Gloria  de  Filipinas. 

CIGARS. 


Compania  General. 
La  Hensiana. 
Del  Principe. 


Flor  de  la  Isabela. 
Capitan  General. 


A  large  stock  kept  at  the  Branch 
Great  Eastern  Street,  London,  E.G. 

LIVERPOOL : — 10.  Lord  Nelson  Street. 
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Made  in  a  Model  English  Factory. 


COPE'S  CIGARETTES. 

BIRD'S  EYE   3d.  per  packet  of  12 

JULIANA   3d.  per  packet  of  10 

WHIFFS    4d.  per  packet  of  10 

OUR  MUTUAL 

FRIEND  ...  46..  per  packet  of  i o 

SOLACE    6d.  per  packet  of  i  o 

Sold  by  all  Tobacconists. 

COPE'S  CIGARETTES, 

GOLDEN  CLOUD— 6d  per  box  of  12, 
made  with  and  without  tubes. 

FAIRY— A  Cigar-shaped  Cigarette,  leaf 
cover,  9d.  per  bundle  of  10. 

HAVANA — A  full-flavoured  leaf-covered 
Cigarette,  1/-  per  box  of  13. 

Sold  by  all  Tobacconists. 

COPE'S  CIGARETTES. 

DUBEC— Finest  Turkish— 

9d  per  box  of  10. 
1/-  per  box  of  20. 

Sold  by  all  Tobacconists. 


Not  made  in  Continental  Prisons. 


The  first  Smoking  Mixture 
introduced  to  the  Public. 


A real  old-fashioned 
Smoke.  Familiar 
in  their  Mouths  as  House- 
hold Words.  "Worth  much 
and  Cost  little." 


COPE'S 
MIXTURE. 

Sold  in  Packets  only,  by 
all  Tobacconists. 


1  OZ 

2  OZ 
4  OZ 


Always 

Alike. 
Always 

In  Condition. 
Always 

Refreshing. 

When  you  ask  for  it,  see  that 
you  get  it.  Note  the  Trade 
Mark  on  opposite  page. 

The  first  Smoking  Mixture 
introduced  to  the  Public. 


TOBACCO  WORKS-10,  Lord  Nelson  Street,  LIVERPOOL. 
BRANCH  FACTORY-89,  Great  Eastern  Street,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Price  Lists  and  Terms  supplied  to  tlie  Trade  only. 


RIFLE 
CAKE. 

ROSE  BUD: 

Mild  Flavotir. 
In  i,  2,  and  4  oz.  Cakes. 

MAY  FLOWER: 

Ftdl  Flavour. 
In  1,  2,  and  4  oz.  Cakes. 


A  cut  Tobacco,  made  up  in  Cakes, 
ready  for  the  Pipe,  admirably  adapted 
for  carrying  in  the  vest  pocket. 

The  Tobaccos  used  in  the  Manufacture 
of  Rifle  Cake  are  Special  Growths, 
Imported  direct  from  the  Farms  in 
Old  Virginny. 

SOLD  by  all  Tobacconists  in  1,  2,  and 
4  oz.  Cakes. 


Cope's  Smoke  IRoom  Booklets. 

IRumber  Zlbree. 


Copes  5mofee=1Room  Booklets* 

1.  — The  Smoker's  Text  Book — Ready. 

2.  — The  Smoker's  Garland,  Part  I.—  Ready. 

3.  — James  Thomson  :  Selections  from  his  Con- 

tributiofis  to  Cope's  Tobacco  Plant— Ready. 

4.  — CHAKLES  Lamb — ///  the  Press. 

5.  — Thomas  Caklyle — In  preparation. 

Sold  by  all  Tobacconists  and  Booksellers. 
Price  yi.  Each. 
Single  copies  sent  post  free  direct  from  the  Office 
on  receipt  of  Threepence  in  postage  stamps. 

Old  Tobacco  Papers,  by  John  Ashton. 
Illustrated  with  Fac-similies  by  the  Author. 

Also,  a  New  Edition  of  Fairholt's  HISTORY 
of  Tobacco. 


Publishing  Office  : 
10,   Lord  Nelson  Street,  Liverpool. 
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SELECTIONS 

FROM 

JAMES  THOMSON'S  CONTRIBUTIONS 

TO 

COPE'S    TOBACCO  PLANT. 


INTRODUCTORY  NOTICE. 


The  only  biographical  record  of  the  author  of  The 
City  of  Dreadful  Night  which  makes  any  pretension 
to  completeness,  is  the  volume  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Salt,* 
published  recently.  It  is  a  work  of  undoubted  merit. 
The  chief  facts  of  James  Thomson's  career  are  set  down 
with  tolerable  fulness  and  apparently  with  accuracy,  and 
it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Salt  has  performed  his  task  with 
conscientious  care  throughout.  Nevertheless,  his  book 
does  not  supply  all  that  is  needed.  It  tells  us  much 
about  Thomson,  but,  if  we  would  come  near  to  the  man 
himself  and  know  not  only  about  him  but  something  of 
him,  we  must  seek  him  elsewhere, — in  Mr.  Bertram 
Dobell's  admirable  memoir,  in  the  interesting  recollections 
of  Mrs.  Hypatia  Bradlaugh  Bonner,  who  knew  Thomson 
when  she  was  a  child,  and  in  such  reminiscences  as 
those  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Foote  and  the  late  Mr.  W.  Maccall. 

James  Thomson  was  born  at  Port  Glasgow  on  the 
23rd  of  November,  1834,  and  he  died  in  London  on  the 
3rd  of  June,  1882.    He  was  the  eldest  of  a  family  which 

*  Life  of  James  Thomson  (B.V.),  with  a  selection  from  his  letters  and 
a  study  of  his  writings.    Reeves  and  Turner,  and  Bertram  Dobell,  1889. 
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consisted  of  two  boys  and  a  girl,  but  the  sister  died  in 
childhood.  By  the  death  of  his  mother  when  he  was 
eight  years  old  he  became  practically  an  orphan,  for  his 
father  had  been  then  for  two  years  a  helpless  paralytic. 
He  was  sent  to  the  Caledonian  Asylum  to  be  educated 
and,  being  destined  for  an  army  schoolmaster,  was  in 
T850  admitted  as  a  monitor  at  the  Royal  Military  Asylum, 
Chelsea.  From  Chelsea  he  proceeded  to  Ireland  to  take 
the  post  of  assistant  teacher  to  the  garrison  at  Ballincollig, 
five  miles  distant  from  the  City  of  Cork.  In  1853  he 
returned  to  England,  and  ten  years  later  was  discharged 
from  tae  army  for  a  trivial  breach  of  discipline,  tor  which 
it  would  seem  he  was  not  personally  to  blame. 

Already  he  had  begun  to  contribute  to  the  press.  His 
first  printed  poem  was  The  Fadeless  Bower.  It  appeared 
in  Tait's  Edinburgh  Magazine,  for  July,  1858,  and  was 
signed  Crepusculus.  In  the  October  number  appeared 
Four  Stages  in  a  Life,  bearing  the  same  signature.  The 
'•four  stages"  were  I.  Love's  Dawn;  II.  Marriage; 
III.  Separation  ;  IV.  At  Death's  Door.  During  the 
years  18=58  and  1859,  articles  and  poems  of  Thomson's, 
signed  B.V.,  were  published  in  the  London  Investigator^ 
(entitled,  after  the  third  volume,  The  Investigator.)  These 
initials,  which  he  used  often  afterwards,  are  said  to 
stand  for  Bysshe  Vanolis  (Novalis),  a  name  adopted  in 
honour  of  two  favourite  poets.  To  one  poem  in  The 
Investigator,  the  full  signature,  Bysshe  Vanolis,  was 
attached.  From  i860  onward  for  14  or  15  years.  Thomson 
was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  National  Reformer 
of  which  Mr.  Charles  Bradlaugh  was  the  editor,  and, 
during  a  few  of  these  years,  he  resided  in  Mr.  Bradlaugh's 
house.  When  his  connexion  with  this  journal  had  been 
severed  he  wrote  for  The  Secularist  and  The  Liberal,  able 
radical  periodicals  which  had  shorter  lives  than  they 
deserved.  Among  other  newspapers  and  magazines  10 
which  Thomson  was  at  one  time  or  another  an  occasional 
contributor  may  be  mentioned  the  Daily  Telegraph,  the 
Athe?iozum,  the  Weekly  Dispatch,  the  Fortnightly  Review, 
while  Mr.  John  Morley  was  the  editor,  Fraser's  Magazine, 
then  in  charge  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Froude,  and  the  Cornhill 
Magazine,  under  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen. 

After  leaving  the  army  Thomson  held  situations 
successively  as  clerk  in  a  lawyer's  office,  as  clerk  or  private 
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secretary  to  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  and  as  secretary  to  various 
public  companies.  In  connexion  with  one  of  these 
companies  he  visited  America  in  1872  to  inspect  some 
mines.  For  several  years  before  he  died  he  devoted 
himself,  exclusively,  to  literary  work. 

It  was  not  until  1880  that  his  first  book  wa-^  published, 
chiefly  through  the  disinterested  kindness  of  Mr.  Bertram 
Dobell.  This  book  was  The  City  of  Dreadful  Night  and 
other  Poems.  The  title-poem  had  already,  on  its  first 
publication  in  the  National  Reformer,  attracted  the 
attention  of  eminent  persons,  including  George  Meredith 
and  George  Eliot,  and  received  especial  notice  from  the 
Academy  and  the  Spectator.  Then  followed  Va?i£s  Story, 
Weddah  and  Om-el-Bonain  and  other  Poems,  during  the 
same  year,  and  in  t88i  a  volume  of  prose  called  Essays 
and  Phantasi's,  both  of  which  were  well  received. 
Recognition  came  too  late,  for  Thomson  died  in  the 
following  year.  Since  his  death  two  orher  volumes,  one 
of  verse  and  one  of  prose  have  been  issued,  namely, 
A  Voice  from  the  Nile  and  other  Poems,  with  Mr.  DobelPs 
memoir,  and  Satires  and  Profanities,  with  an  introductory 
note  by  Mr  Foote.    B  th  books  are  dated  1884. 

The  connexion  of  Jamea  Thomson  with  Cope's  Tobacco 
Plant  dates  from  1875  ;  his  first  article  entitled  Stray 
Whiffs  from  an  Old  S  noker,  appeared  in  the  issue  for 
September  of  that  year.  Afterwards,  until  1881  when 
the  publication  of  the  Tobacco  Plant  was  suspended,  he 
was  a  constant  contributor  on  all  manner  of  subjects. 
"  To  one  whose  love  of  literature  wis  almost  equalled  by 
"his  love  of  smoking,"  remarks  Mr.  Salt,  "the  task  of. 
"  writing  for  the  Toba  co  Plan  was  a  tlioroughly  congenial 
"one.  It.  moreover,  onered  him  twro  great  advantages, 
"  both  of  which  he  could  hardly  have  obtained  elsewhere, — 
"  a  regula-  source  of  income  and  a  medium  by  which  he 
"  could  give  independent  form  to  his  views,  for  he  was 

"  allowed  to  have  almost  his  own  wav  with 

"  the  purel)  literary  matter  of  the  Tobacco  Plant."  It 
would  perhaps  be  too  much  to  assume  that  the  analysing 
of  blue  books,  the  tabulating  of  statistics,  the  cata- 
loguing of  laws  relating  to  tobacco  and  the  preparing  of 
trade  memorials  is  precisely  the  kind  of  work  that 
Thomson  would  have  deliberately  chosen.  But  it  was 
Thomson's  distinguishing  merit  that  whatever  he  under- 
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took  to  do  he  did  with  thoroughness.  Tasks  which  an 
inferior  man  would  have  despised  because  they  were 
"  hack-work,"  and  done  grudgingly  if  at  all  he  accepted 
and  made  as  perfect  in  their  own  way  as  the  finest  of  his 
poems.    It  was  "congenial"  to  him  to  be  thorough. 

Yet  much  of  the  work  that  Thomson  did  for  the 
Tobacco  Plant  must  have  been  entirely  after  his  own  heart, 
for  it  consisted  of  literary  exposition  and  criticism,  and 
he  had,  as  Mr.  Salt  points  out,  practically  a  free  hand. 
He  wrote  about  Saint  Amant,  Rabelais,  Ben  Jonson, 
Christopher  North,  The  Ettrick  Shepherd,  and  Walt 
Whitman — a  series  of  brilliant  literary  studies,  which,  it 
may  be  hoped,  will  be  one  day  gathered  into  a  volume. 
He  also  did  a  considerable  amount  of  book-reviewing. 
As  a  "  trade  advertising  sheet,"  the  Tobacco  Plant  was 
unique.  It  was  much  more  than  an  advertising  sheet,  as  its 
many  readers  were  well  aware.  It  was  a  literary  journal 
written  by  men  of  known  ability.  It  served  its  primary 
purpose  of  advertising  Messrs.  Cope's  tobacco  by 
maintaining  a  high  standard  of  literary  excellence,  by 
which  means  it  found  entrance  and  attracted  respectful 
attention  where  a  mere  "trade  advertising  sheet"  would 
certainly  have  been  disregarded.  That  tobacco  and  its 
accessories  should  have  a  place  in  its  pages  was  to  be 
expected,  but  the  fact  that  men  of  Thomson's  calibre 
were  chosen  to  deal  even  with  these  subjects  speaks  for 
itself.  Thomson  himself  fully  recognised  his  advantages 
and  "  always  spoke  of  the  connexion  with  pleasure  and 
"gratitude."  "The  editor"  he  wrote  on  one  occasion, 
"  is  an  admirable  one  for  having  dealings  with  ;  payment 
"  is  fair  and  regular  ;  I  have  not  to  violate  my  conscience 
"  by  writing  what  I  don't  believe,  for  I  do  believe  in 
"  tobacco,  the  sole  article  necessary  to  salvation  in  the 
"  Cope  creed."  James  Thomson's  connexion  with  the 
Tobacco  Plant  was  honourable  and  pleasant  to  all 
concerned. 

Enough,  or  more  than  enough,  has  been  said  about 
the  so-called  "pessimism"  of  James  Thomson.  Mr. 
Salt  talks  of  "the  pessimistic  line  of  thought  that  every  - 
"  where  runs  like  a  dark  thread  across  the  web  of 
"  Thomson's  philosophy."  In  another  place  he  says 
"The  Sense  of  a  Doom"  (capital  D) — "mysterious,  in- 
calculable, immitigable — broods  darkly  over  his  genius 
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"  almost  from  the  first,  and  makes  him  perforce  a 
"  necessitarian  in  his  philosophical  creed."  This  is  the 
prevailing  tone  of  the  book,  and  of  most  other  writings 
on  the  subject.  That  several  of  the  melancholy  poets — 
such  as  Heine,  Leopardi  and  Shelley — were  Thomson's 
favourites  and  that  some  of  his  own  greatest  poems  are 
profoundly  sombre,  are  facts  not  to  be  denied.  It  is 
also  true  that  he  was  subject  to  periods  of  deep  depression, 
especially  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  But  he  was 
not  a  grumbler  at  fate  or  fortune ;  and  "  necessitarian  " 
or  not,  he  certainly  believed  in  self-reliance  and  that 
man's  fate  is  largely  in  his  own  keeping.  What  else  can 
be  the  meaning  of  the  passage  in  the  present  work 
entitled  Self  Reliance,  in  the  concluding  sentence  of 
which  he  says,  man  "  can  regenerate  his  soul  by  orderly 
"  work  and  meditation,  by  the  strenuous  exercise  of  his 
"  will  and  permanent  nobleness  of  purpose."  The 
testimony  of  persons  who  knew  him  during  the 
earlier  part  of  his  life  goes  to  shew  that  he  was  not  a 
pessimist  by  nature.  So  far  from  this,  his  temperament 
seems  to  have  been  if  serious,  yet  serene  and  cheerful. 
Thus  Mr.  Charles  Duncan  remembers  him  when  he 
was  at  school  as  "  a  fine,  clever,  high-spirited  boy, 
"taking  the  lead  among  his  companions,  both  in  the 
"  schoolroom  and  the  playground,  and  thoroughly  popular 
"  with  all  who  knew  him  "  Mrs.  Bonner  makes  complaint 
against  his  biographers  that  they  dwell  unduly  "upon  his 
"  melancholy  and  despair.  They  don't  seem  familiar  with 
"the  joyous  side  of  his  character,  indeed  they  hardly 
"seem  to  realise  that  he  had  one."  Her  memories  of 
him,  she  says,  "all  date  back  prior  to  1875,  and  shew 
"  the  other  side  of  the  medal,  for  they  are  full  of  joyousness 
"and  gaiety."  Mr.  Salt's  memoir  was  not  published 
when  these  words  were  written  but  he  is,  if  possible, 
a  worse  offender  even  than  his  predecessors  with  regard 
to  Thomson's  melancholy  and  despair. 

Thomson's  own  writings  confirm  the  testimony  just 
given.  No  man  with  pessimism  rooted  in  his  nature 
could  have  written  some  of  the  pieces  that  he  wrote. 
Sunday  at  Hampstead  and  Sunday  up  the  River,  for 
example,  reveal  sympathy  with  gladness  impossible  to 
one  who,  at  heart,  was  either  a  pessimist  or  a  cynic.  It 
must  have  been  quite  a  different  kind  of  man  who  penned 
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a  love-song  such  as  this,  which  is  taken  from  the  second 
of  the  above-named  poems  : — 

"  Let  my  voice  ring  out  and  over  the  earth, 
Through  all  the  grief  and  strife 
With  a  golden  joy  in  a  silver  mirth : 
Thank  God  for  Life  ! 

"  Let  my  voice  swell  out  through  the  great  abyss 
To  the  azure  dome  above, 
With  a  chord  of  faith  in  the  harp  of  bliss  : 
Thank  God  lor  Love ! 

"  Let  my  voice  thrill  out  beneath  and  above, 
The  whole  world  through  : 
O  my  Love  and  Life,  O  my  Life  and  Love, 
Thank  God  for  you  !  " 

The  "  Sense  of  a  Doom— mysterious,  incalculable, 
'  immitigable "  could  not  have  been  brooding  darkly 
over  his  genius  when  he  wrote,  not  only  these,  but  many 
of  his  other  poems  and  most  of  his  prose  works. 

That  the  struggle  for  even  an  obscure  place  in  the 
world  was  severe  from  almost  the  outset  to  the  close  of 
his  life,  may  have  done  something  to  embitter  him.  The 
loss  of  his  early  love,  when  he  was  19  years  of  age,  was 
a  life-long  grief.  He  was  a  self-contained  man  who  did 
not  talk  about  his  sorrow,  but  it  was  keen  and  lasting. 
He  was  never  married.  While  in  Spain  in  1873  as 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  World  he  suffered  from 
sunstroke,  and  this  is  likely  to  have  had  something  to  do 
with  his  recurring  fits  of  melancholy.  In  his  occasional 
intemperance,  from  the  year  1855  onward,  another  cause 
may  doubtkss  be  traced.  The  melancholy  appears  to 
have  grown  with  the  growth  of  his  craving  for  alcohol — 
probably  the  two  acted  and  reacted  on  each  other.  This 
weakness  is  to  be  deplored — no  one  could  deplore  it 
more  than  he  did  himself — for  it  lessened  his  powers  of 
usefulness  and  frustrated  and  shortened  his  life. 

To  say  that  Thomson  had  short  comings  is  only  saying 
in  other  words  that  he  was  not  omnipotent — a  perfectly 
superfluous  statement,  as  the  omnipotent  man  is  not 
expected  to  appear.    But  when  there  is  any  obvious 
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defect  in  a  man  the  customary  method  of  estimating  his 
character  is  curiously  perverse.  Instead  of  basing  itself 
on  his  achievements  it  bases  itself  on  his  failings,  having 
in  view  to  discover  what  he  is  not  instead  of  what  he  is. 
It  would  be  as  wise  to  measure  tides  by  the  land  they  do 
not  cover,  or  the  length  of  days  by  the  times  the  sun  does 
not  rise  and  set,  as  it  is  to  estimate  men  by  their 
deficiencies  instead  of  by  their  attainments.  Mr.  VV.  M. 
Rossetti  found  Thomson  to  be  a  man  free  from  "  pretension 
"or  self-assertion."  All  his  life  he  succeeded  in  making 
friends  and  with  rare  exceptions  in  keei  «ing  them.  "  Few 
"women,"  says  Mr.  Salt,  "were  insensible  to  his  quick, 
"  natural  sympathy,  delicate  tact  and  chivalrous  purity  of 
"  heart ;  with  children  he  was  always  and  instantaneously 
"  a  favourite."  Mr.  G.  W.  Foote  who  knew  him  intimately 
for  several  years,  testifies  that  "  he  sympathised  with  all 
"  seli-sacrifice,  all  lofly  aspiration,  and,  in  particular,  with 
"ail  suffering."  Chivalrous  purity  of  heart,  sympathy, 
high  aims,  love  of  truth, — these  shew  what  James 
Thomson  was ;  and  if  it  is  answered  that  he  was  not 
always  temperate  in  the  use  of  alcohol  and  opium  we 
cannot  but  recall  the  infatuated  Aylmer  in  Hawthorne's 
Birth  Murk  who  sacrificed  his  bride  to  what  he  thought 
was  perfection. 

The  selections  which  follow  are  all  from  James 
Thomson's  contributions  to  the  Tobacco  Plant,  They 
touch  upon  many  topics  and  reveal  their  author  in  many 
moods.  His  style  is  free-flowing  and  lucid.  He  makes 
interesting  whatever  he  touches,  — even  blue  books  and 
statistics.  His  literary  structures  are  usually  too  com- 
pletely welded,  part  to  part,  for  him  to  be  epigrammatic. 
For  this  reason  much  of  his  excellent  work  did  not 
lend  itself  to  selection.  On  occasion  he  was  a  severe 
critic, — refer,  for  example,  to  the  castigation  he  inflicts 
on  Principal  Shairp.  Though  he  never  obtrudes  himself 
on  his  readers,  his  personality  is  stamped  on  all  his  work  : 
everywhere  and  always,  whatever  be  the  subject,  his 
writing  is  a  true  expression  of  himself. 

WALTER  LEWIN. 

Bebington,  2gth  May,  1889. 
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MEMORIES. 


The  mile-stones  of  life  are  for  each  of  us  so  few,  and  its 
miles,  which  are  years,  to  each  of  us  so  long,  that,  when 
we  have  travelled  yet  another,  and  find  ourselves  at  the 
term  which  marks  a  new  departure,  we  can  scarcely  refrain 
from  pausing  to  look  back  on  all  we  have  passed,  and 
reflect  on  the  strange  things  that  have  occurred  in  them, 
and  dream  of  what  the  future  may  bring  forth.  Sad  I 
was  not,  too  tranquil  for  sadness  ;  yet  not  untender  were 
the  memories,  nor  quite  void  of  yearning  the  dreams. 
For  the  old  friends  came  back  who  have  sunk  to  rest  for 
ever;  and  the  old  familiar  places  perhaps  never  to  be 
seen  again,  certainly  never  to  be  seen  again  the  same  as 
they  were  seen  of  yore  ;  and  the  old  thoughts  and  desires, 
now  strange  as  the  thoughts  and  desires  of  an  alien  ;  and 
the  old  actions  which  cannot  be  undone,  which  it  boots 
not  to  repent  or  regret,  since  the  gods  themselves  have 
no  power  upon  the  past.  Nay,  whatever  be  the  present 
(which  is  infinitesimal),  and  whatever  be  the  future  (which 
to  us  is  indefinite),  the  past,  the  sure  past,  whose  records 
are  written  eternal  and  immutable  in  the  book  of  destiny, 
even  were  its  character,  when  present,  dark  and  terrible 
and  abominable,  gleams  ever  serene  and  sacred  in  the 
moonlit  dusk  of  memory,  whose  very  tears  are  shining 
stars  :  it  is  dear  and  holy  with  the  dearest  holiness  of  the 
dead. 


SELF  RELIANCE. 


I  know  not  whether  ten  years  of  intoxication  by  hasheesh 
would  produce  disasters  equal  to  those  caused  by  ten 
years  of  opium-eating.  I  say  that,  for  the  present  hour 
and  the  morrow,  the  hasheesh  has  more  noxious  results  ; 
the  one  is  a  quiet  seducer ;  the  other  an  unruly  demon. 
It  is  said,  and  it  is  almost  true,  that  this  substance  causes 
no  physical  evil,  or,  at  least,  none  that  is  grave.  But  it 
attacks  chiefly  the  will,  of  all  our  faculties  the  most 
precious.  Can  it  be  asserted  that  a  man  incapable  of 
action,  fit  only  for  dreaming,  is  really  healthy,  even  if  all 
his  organs  are  in  good  condition  ?    We  know  human 
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nature  well  enough  to  be  assured  that  a  man  who  is  able, 
with  a  spoonful  of  preserve,  to  procure  at  once  all  the 
blessings  of  heaven  and  earth,  will  never  gain  the 
thousandth  part  of  them  by  labour.  Conceive  a  State, 
of  which  all  the  citizens  debauched  themselves  with 
hasheesh.  What  citizens !  what  warriors !  what  legislators ! 
But  may  not  the  drug  be  a  powerful  stimulant  to  the 
writer  and  artist  ?  May  not  its  paradisiac  visions  be  as 
inexhaustible  treasuries  of  genius  and  imagination?  In 
the  first  place,  these  visions  owe  most  of  their  grandeur 
and  beauty  to  the  transient  drunkenness,  to  the  sur- 
excitation  of  the  nerves  ;  and  though  their  details  may  be 
remembered  when  the  debauchee  is  sober  again,  their 
preternatural  charm  is  gone :  he  has  but  the  lifeless 
skeleton  instead  of  the  living  form.  In  the  next  place, 
this  hope  moves  in  a  vicious  circle  ;  for,  if  hasheesh 
augments  the  genius,  it  destroys  the  will  ;  and  thus  what 
it  gives  with  one  hand  it  takes  back  with  the  other — 
bringing  imagination,  but  withdrawing  the  power  to  profit 
by  it.  And  finally,  there  is  the  terrible,  the  fatal  law  of 
all  habits :  that  they  become  necessities.  He  who  has 
recourse  to  a  poison  in  order  to  think,  will  soon  be  unable 
to  think  without  a  poison.  Conceive  the  dreadfulness 
of  that  man's  condition,  whose  paralysed  imagination  can 
no  longer  act  without  the  aid  of  hasheesh  or  opium  !  Man 
is  not  so  abandoned,  so  void  of  honest  means  for  gaining 
heaven,  that  he  is  obliged  to  invoke  drugs  and  sorcery. 
He  can  regenerate  his  soul  by  orderly  work  and  meditation, 
by  the  strenuous  exercise  of  his  will  and  permanent  noble- 
ness of  purpose. 


BEN  JONSON. 


"  Save  me  from  my  friends ! "  said  the  wise  Italian  ■ 
"against  my  enemies  I  can  guard  myself."  Let  us  con- 
sider this  magnanimous  eulogium  somewhat  in  detail. 
"He  is  a  great  lover  and  praiser  of  himself."  That 
Jonson,  like  every  other  man,  loved  and  praised  himself 
(such  as  make  show  of  most  humility  praising  themselves 
most  intolerably),  I  do  not  deny  ;  but  that  he  was  a 
great  lover  and  praiser  of  himself,  exceeding  common 
men  in  these  respects,  I  find  no  proof.    True  he  had  a 
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full  share  of  self-esteem,  to  which  he  frankly  gave  voice 
when  occasion  demanded  ;  but  this  self-esteem  was 
firmly  based  on  solid  merits.  High-minded,  brave, 
sincere,  never  writing  from  unworthy  motives,  or  with 
intentions  other  than  honourable,  planning  with  patient 
care,  and  working  out  with  conscientious  thoroughness  i 
aware,  as  he  could  not  but  be  aware,  that  in  classical 
learning,  and  in  the  sober  taste  and  judgment  which  such 
learning  nourishes,  he  was  almost  if  not  quite  unequalled  ; 
he  would  neither  bow  nor  pretend  to  bow  to  vulgar 
censures  of  what  he  knew  to  be  above  the  vulgar  com- 
prehension ;  neither  consent  nor  affect  to  consent  to  be 
mixed  up  with  the  lower  class  of  playwrights,  unlearned 
and  unskilful,  producing  in  hottest  haste,  pandering  to 
the  mob,  often  scurrilous,  profane,  and  obscene. 

"  A  contemner  and  scorn  er  of  others  ;  given  rather  to 
lose  a  friend  than  a  jest  ;  jealous  of  every  word  and  action 
of  those  about  him  (especially  after  drink,  which  is  one  of 
the  elements  in  which  he  liveth)."  Everything  we  know 
of  Jonson,  bearing  upon  these  charges,  tends  to  falsify 
them.  Gifford  says,  and  says  well :  "  It  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated  that  this  writer,  who  has  been  described  as 
a  mere  mass  of  spleen  and  ill-nature,  was  in  fact,  the 
frankest  and  most  liberal  of  mankind.  I  am  fully 
warranted  in  saying  that  more  valuable  books  given  to 
individuals  by  Jonson  are  yet  to  be  met  with  than  by  any 
[other]  person  of  that  age.  Scores  01  them  have  fallen 
under  my  own  inspection,  and  I  have  heard  of  abundance 
of  others."  And  in  a  note  he  cites  confirmation  from  the 
elder  Disraeli  ("  Quarrels  of  Authors")  :  "  No  [other]  has 
left  behind  him  in  MS.  so  many  testimonies  of  personal 
fondness  as  Ben  Jonson,  by  inscriptions  and  addresses, 
in  the  copies  of  his  works,  which  he  presented  to  his  friends. 
Of  these  I  have  seen  more  than  one  fervent  and  im- 
pressive." And  William  Godwin  (in  "  Appendix  to  the 
Lives  of  E.  and  J.  Philips  ; "  where,  by  the  way,  he  points 
out  in  some  detail,  how  largely  Milton  was  indebted  to 
Jonson) :  "  That  he  was  envious  and  sparing  in  com- 
mendation to  his  contemporaries,  may  as  well  immediately 
be  denied.  His  Commendatory  Verses  on  Shakespeare, 
Drayton,  Donne,  Fletcher,  Sir  John  Beaumont,  and  others 
[many  others]  may  easily  be  consulted  ;  and  he  that  finds 
in  them  any  penury  of  praise,  any  malicious  ambiguity, 
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or  concealed  detraction,  may  safely  be  affirmed  to  have 
brought  a  mind  already  poisoned  to  their  perusal." 
Indeed,  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  assert  that  in  his  Poems 
we  find  generous  and  hearty  while  discriminating  eulogy 
of  all  the  most  justly  eminent  persons  of  his  time,  and 
especially  of  those  eminent  in  literature  and  in  his  own 
department  of  literature ;  as  well  as  most  kindly  and 
encouraging  praise  of  many  writers  of  a  lower  degree. 
And  how  cordial  were  his  relations  with  the  worthiest  of 
his  literary  brethren,  may  be  seen  not  only  from  his 
commendations  of  them,  but  from  their  commendations 
of  him.  Besides  those  named  as  contributing  to  the 
"  Jonsonus  Virbius,"  we  have  commendatory  Verses,  either 
on  particular  dramas  or  on  his  works  in  general,  from 
George  Chapman,  Donne,  Francis  Beaumont,  Fletcher, 
Selden  (in  Latin),  and  Selden's  "  most  beloved  Friend 
and  Chamberfellow"  Edward  Hey  ward,  to  whom  the 
"  Titles  of  Honour "  was  dedicated,  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury,  Oldham,  Herrick,  Shirley,  and  others. 


BEN  JONSON'S  PROSE. 


Gifford  more  than  once  expresses  his  opinion  that 
Jonson's  prose  was  the  best  of  the  time.  This  is  a  rather 
hazardous  judgment,  considering  that  among  his  con- 
temporaries were  Lord  Bacon,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  together  with  such 
less  ornate  writers  as  Selden  and  Donne,  not  to  speak  of 
those  who  made  the  Authorised  Version  of  the  Bible. 
Without  exalting  Ben's  prose  to  this  perilous  elevation, 
we  can  recognise  that  it  is  truly  admirable  ;  terse, 
unaffected,  perspicuous,  sincere,  weighty  with  knowledge 
and  thought ;  and  so  little  out  of  date  that  it  might  have 
been  written  yesterday.  In  reading  the  moral  reflections 
in  these  "  Discoveries "  one  may  often  fancy  himself 
occupied  with  Bacon's  "Essays,"  until  he  misses  the 
copiousness  of  illustration. 
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TOBACCO  IN  THE  DAYS  OF  JAMES  I. 


We  are  horrified  to  learn  from  the  speech  of  Face* 
into  what  loathsome  depths  of  iniquity  the  black  art  of 
sophisticating  pure  Tobacco  had  plunged  so  soon  after 
its  blessed  introduction  into  common  use  here.  But  this 
was  chiefly  the  fault  of  that  sapient  fool  or  fatuous  sage, 
James  I.,  who  by  one  of  the  earliest  Acts  of  his  reign,  in 
1604,  increased  the  importation  duty  from  twopence  to 
six  shillings  and  tenpence  per  lb.  (probably  equal  to  30s. 
now) ;  an  advance  at  one  wild  leap  of  exactly  four 
thousand  per  cent !  A  pretty  premium  upon  adulteration 
and  smuggling.  "  In  consequence  of  this,  nearly  a  stag- 
nation of  the  trade  took  place  ;  and  Stith  informs  us  that 
so  low  was  it  reduced  in  161 1  [the  year  after  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Alchemist],  that  only  142,085  lbs.  weight  were 
imported  from  Virginia,  not  amounting  to  one-sixth  of 
the  previous  annual  supply."  ("  Nicotiana,"  pp.  38-39.) 
Culture  at  home  was  then  tried,  but  another  Act  was 
passed  in  1620  prohibiting  this.  It  was  also  discovered 
that  "  the  wisest  fool  in  Christendom  "  had  only  imposed 
the  monstrous  duty  on  Tobacco  from  Virginia ;  and 
recourse  was  had  to  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  posses- 
sions, whose  Tobacco  thus  came  in  at  the  old  twopence, 
to  the  heavy  injury  of  our  own  colonists  !  These  naturally 
complained,  and  so  in  1624  yet  another  Act  lessened  the 
duty  on  their  produce,  and  prohibited  importation  of  any 
other.  As  the  trade  began  to  revive  under  this,  James 
finished  his  reign  as  he  had  begun  it,  by  an  attempt  to 
cut  down  the  inveterate  weed  he  could  not  uproot ;  he 
had  a  law  made  imposing  heavy  penalties  on  any  one 
dealing  in  Tobacco  without  royal  letters  patent.  "A  blow 
so  sudden  and  unexpected  occasioned  the  ruin,  we  are 
told,  of  many  thousands,  and  the  trade  went  rapidly  to 
decay."  ("Nicotiana,"  pp.  39-40.)  It  was  by  this 
consistent  and  enlightened  course  of  conduct  that  the 
Most  High  and  Mighty  Prince  James  justified  the  free 
and  independent  gratulations  of  those  who  accomplished 
our  Authorised  Version  of  the  Bible :  "  For  whereas  it 
was  the  expectation  of  many,  who  wished  not  well  to  our 


*  In  The  Alchemist  by  Ben  Jonson  (1610). 
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Sion,  that  upon  the  setting  of  that  bright  Occidental  Star, 
Queen  Elizabeth,  of  most  happy  memory,  some  thick  and 
palpable  clouds  of  darkness  [breathed  from  myriads  of 
Tobacco-pipes]  would  so  have  overshadowed  this  land 
.  .  .  .  the  appearance  of  your  Majesty,  as  of  the  Sun 
in  his  strength,  instantly  dispelled  those  supposed  and 
surmised  mists  [by  the  before-mentioned  Acts  and  the 
'Counterblast:'  but  how  dispel  mists  which  were  not  in 
existence,  being  only  supposed  and  surmised?"]  &c,  &c. 
This  is  how  the  modern  Solomon  dealt  with  a  precious 
and  wholesome  luxury,  rapidly  growing  into  an  almost 
universal  necessary  of  really  civilised  life,  and  the  duty  on 
which  in  1875,  just  250  years  after  his  death,  contributed 
^7,720,558  to  the  national  revenue,  being  38^  percent, 
of  all  the  Customs,  5  per  cent,  more  than  spirits,  and  over 
twice  as  much  as  tea !  And,  even  in  his  own  time,  he 
was  so  far  foiled  in  his  demented  war  a  outrance  against 
the  "Weed  of  glorious  feature"  (Wordsworth  !)  that,  as  I 
read  in  Dr.  Carrick  Murray's  little  work  on  Smoking  (p. 70) : 
"  From  '  The  Honesty  of  the  Age,'  by  Barnaby  Rych, 
published  in  16 14,  two  years  before  the  celebrated 
'Counterblast,'  we  learn  there  were  'upwards  of  7000 
houses  that  doeth  live  by  that  trade  in  London,  and  near 
about  London.' " 


"  MEN  NOT  MEASURES  ! 


In  our  days  the  question  of  stimulants  is  commonly 
discussed  with  so  much  canting  intemperance  on  the  one 
side  (that  called,  in  irony,  the  Temperance)  and  so  much 
timid  hypocrisy  on  the  other,  that  we  rarely  hear  or  read 
a  straightforward  sensible  word  on  it.  About  the  best  I 
have  ever  seen,  in  a  short  space,  is  that  of  Dr.  Garth 
Wilkinson,  in  his  magistral  but  little  known  work,  "  The 
Human  Body  and  its  Connexion  with  Man,"  chap,  hi., 
"  Assimilation  and  its  Organs  ;"  much  of  the  argument 
being  as  good  for  the  sedative  Tobacco  as  for  the 
stimulant  Wine.  The  wise  liberal  rule  in  this  matter  is 
precisely  the  contrary  of  that  in  politics  ;  it  is  men  not 
measures,  instead  of  measures  not  men.  The  pertinent 
question  is  not,  How  much  does  So-and-So  drink? 
but,  How  does  he  live  and  work  on  his  drink,  and  into 
what  society  does  it  lead  him  ? 
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RABELAIS. 


Rabelais  was  put  in  pace — that  is  to  say,  condemned  to 
imprisonment  for  life  in  an  underground  dungeon  of  the 
monastery,  on  a  diet  of  bread  and  water  :  the  church  had 
always  such  honey-sweet  names  for  its  most  atrocious 
cruelties  !  Thus,  when  an  heresiarch  like  Giordano  Bruno 
was  handed  over  to  the  secular  power,  to  be  burnt  alive, 
the  ecclesiastical  formula  ran  :  "To  be  punished  as 
gently  as  possible,  and  without  effusion  of  blood." 
Many  reasons  have  been  given  for  the  terrible  sentence 
passed  on  Rabelais,  in  addition  to  whatever  may  have 
been  betrayed  by  Amy  ;  but  they  are  all  legendary  rather 
than  historical,  and  seem  to  have  been  suggested  by  the 
drolleries  of  his  great  work,  not  begun  till  long  afterwards, 
rather  than  by  anything  known  of  him  during  these  years 
of  solitary  and  strenuous  study.  Thus,  he  is  said  to 
have  mingled  with  the  wine  of  the  monks  certain  anti- 
aphrodisiacs,  or,  on  the  contrary,  certain  aphrodisiacs  ; 
to  have  got  drunk  at  a  village  festival  and  preached 
debauchery  to  the  peasants,  giving  them  a  fearful  example 
by  songs  and  dances  and  lewd  antics  ;  to  have  posed 
himself  in  the  place  of  the  statue  of  St.  Francis  in  the 
porch  of  the  church  of  the  convent,  and  by  suddenly 
laughing  and  gesticulating  made  the  poor  people  kneeling 
before  him  cry  out  "  A  miracle  ! " 

Rabelais  was  not  the  man  to  free  himself  from  one  set 
of  dogmas  in  order  to  involve  himself  in  another  as 
stringent.  He  was  essentially  a  sceptic  and  free-thinker, 
enthusiastic  for  all  erudition  and  science,  hating  all  in- 
tolerance. Henry  Etienne,  the  famous  printer  and 
scholar,  echoing  Calvin,  said  :  "  Though  Rabelais  seems 
to  be  one  of  us,  he  often  flings  stones  into  our  garden." 


RABELAIS  COMPARED  WITH  SWIFT. 


While  agreeing  with  Coleridge  that  Rabelais  was  among 
the  deepest,  as  well  as  boldest,  thinkers  of  his  time,  and 
even  considering  him,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  quite  the 
boldest  and  deepest  of  all ;  while  further  agreeing  that  he 
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is  to  be  classed  with  the  great  creative  minds  of  the  world, 
Shakespeare,  Dante,  Cervantes,  &c.  :  and,  while  yet 
further  agreeing  that  his  filth  and  zanyism  show  how  fully 
he  both  knew  and  felt  the  danger  in  which  he  stood,  I 
must  still  think  Pope's  line  not  only  plausible  but  also 
appropriate.  Profound  thought  arid  creative  genius  may 
wear  a  riant  not  less  than  a  tragic  face,  or,  in  some 
instances,  the  one  and  the  other  in  alternation  ;  and  there 
are  even  instances  in  which  one  half  the  mask  has  been 
of  Thalia  and  the  other  of  Melpomene.  For  wisdom  and 
genius  are  not  necessarily,  though  they  are  mnre  frequently, 
grave.  Democritus  the  laugher  seems  to  h;ive  been  a 
philosopher  yet  more  subtle  than  Heraclitus  the  weeper, 
and  our  foremost  scientific  men  are  reviving  his  theories 
after  more  than  two  millenniums.  .  And  Aristophanes,  I 
suppose,  had  at  least  as  much  imaginative  genius  as 
Euripides.  Now,  Rabelais  is  essentially  a  laughing 
philosopher  endowed  with  the  inestimable  boon  of  high 
animal  spirits,  ardent  and  quenchless,  not  varied  by  fits  of 
deep  and  gloomy  depression,  as  in  so  many  cases  ;  his 
wisdom  is  always  steeped  in  drollery,  his  imagination 
revels  in  riotous  burlesque.  If  he  felt  bitterness  against 
any  class  and  institution  in  the  world,  it  was  against 
monks  and  monkery  ;  and  well  might  he  feel  bitter 
against  these  after  the  fifteen  years,  closing  with  the 
in  pace,  immured  among  the  ignorant  and  bigoted 
Franciscans  of  Fontenay-le-Comte.  /et  compare  even 
this  bitterness,  kept  acrid  by  such  memories  of  personal 
wrong,  with  the  double-distilled  gall  and  wormwood  of  Swift 
on  subjects  in  which  he  had  no  personal  interest,  and  you 
will  see  how  sweet-natured  was  the  illustrious  Tourangeau. 
Both  see  with  a  vision  that  cannot  be  muffl<  d  through  all 
the  hypocrisies  and  falsehoods,  all  the  faults  and  follies 
of  mankind,  but  the  scorn  of  Rabelais  rolls  out  in  jolly 
laughter,  while  the  scorn  of  Swift  is  a  sceva  indignatio ;  the 
one  is  vented  in  wine,  the  other  in  vitriol.  Both  are 
prodigal  in  dirt,  having  an  immense  and  varied  assortment 
always  on  hand,  to  be  supplied  at  the  shortest  notice, 
but  the  dirt  of  Swift,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said 
against  it,  is  in  most  cases  distinctly  moral,  being  heaped 
on  immorality  and  vileness  in  order  to  render  them  the 
more  repulsive  ;  and  it  can  therefore  be  vindicated  on  the 
same  grounds  as  the  grossness  and  obscenity  of  the 
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Hebrew  prophets,  for  to  high  thought  and  intense  moral 
earnestness  nothing  that  will  serve  a  purpose  can  be 
common  or  unclean.  The  dirt  of  Rabelais,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  he  does  not  intentionally  besmear  himself  with 
it  in  order  to  appear  a  buffoon  when  most  audaciously 
sarcastic  and  heterodox,  has  nothing  to  do  with  morality 
or  immorality,  but  is  simply  the  dirt  of  a  child,  such  as 
he  has  described  in  the  infancy  of  Gargantua,  in  Book  I., 
chap.  xi.  As  Mr.  Besant,  in  his  "  French  Humorists," 
remarks,  "  The  filth  and  dirt  of  Rabelais  do  not  take  hold 
of  the  mind — a  little  cold  water  washes  all  off."  We  find 
the  same  in  Chaucer  and  other  early  writers,  though  not 
so  abundantly  as  in  Rabelais,  who  had  to  use  much  for 
mere  disguise,  like  one  crouching  in  a  foul  ditch  in  order 
to  escape  his  enemies  ;  and  though  offensive  to  us  now, 
it  is  perfectly  innocent  compared  with  certain  recent 
French  and  English  novels,  more  read  by  fine  ladies  than 
by  any  other  class,  wherein  the  vilest  obscenity,  mingled 
with  spurious  sentimentalism  and  other  sweet  nastiness, 
is  served  up  in  choice  language — a  luscious  and  poisonous 
compound. 


EDMUND  BURKE. 


We  must  say  that,  in  our  poor  opinion,  Mr.  Morley  very 
much  overrates  Burke,  both  as  a  practical  and  a  literary, 
or  philosophical  statesman.  With  all  our  admiration  for 
his  great  powers  and  lofty  character,  with  glad  recognition 
of  his  noble  conduct  in  regard  to  the  American  War  of 
Independence  and  the  Government  of  India  under 
Hastings,  we  are  yet  constrained  to  the  judgment  that  it 
would  have  been  for  better  for  Britain  and  for  Europe  had 
he  not  been  born,  seeing  that  the  evil  he  wrought  in  the 
blind  and  furious  and  blood-thirsty  madness  to  which  he 
was  excited  by  the  Great  Revolution,  immensely  outweighs 
all  the  good  he  ever  accomplished  and  bequeathed,  l  ake 
Mr.  Morley's  own  friendly  testimony :  "  By  the  end  of  1 7  9 1 , 
when  he  wrote  the  '  Thoughts  on  French  Affairs.'  .  .  . 
He  was  thus  launched  on  the  full  tide  of  his  policy.  The 
French  Revolution  must  be  hemmed  in  by  a  cordon  of  fire. 
Those  who  sympathised  with  it  in  England  must  be  gagged, 
and  if  gagging  did  not  suffice,  they  must  be  taught  respect 
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for  the  Constitution  in  dungeons,  and  on  the  gallows. 
His  cry  for  war  abroad  and  arbitrary  (sic)  tyranny  at  home 
waxed  louder  every  day."  Again  in  1793  after  the 
execution  of  Louis  XVI.,  brought  on  by  his  frustrated 
flight,  and  more  directly  by  the  invasion  of  France  by  the 
German  powers  marching  to  the  tune  of  Brunswick's 
infamous  and  infatuated  manifesto,  a  combination  of 
Genseric  and  Bombastes  Furioso  :  "  It  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  say  that  Pitt  ever  lost  his  head,  but  he  lost  his 
feet.  .  .  .  Burke  had  become  the  greatest  power  in 
the  country  (p.  192)."  On  the  same  page  we  read  of  the 
miserable  melodramatic  dagger-scene,  December,  1792, 
when  Burke,  speaking,  "began  to  fumble  in  his  bosom, 
suddenly  drew  out  a  dagger,  and  with  an  extravagant 
gesture  threw  it  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  crying  that 
this  was  what  they  had  to  expect  from  their  alliance  with 
France."  He  had  become  the  greatest  power  in  the 
c  ountry,  ard  he  used  all  his  power  with  insane  passion 
and  pertinacity  to  hurl  England  into  the  unholy  crusade 
of  all  the  despotisms  of  Europe  against  republican  France  ; 
that  crusade  which  cost  us  five  or  six  hundreds  of  millions 
of  money,  and  countless  myriads  of  lives,  and  gave  us 
a  government  of  Castlereagh,  Eldon,  and  Sidmouth  ; 
which  inflamed  France  into  the  reign  of  Terror,  then  flung 
it  exultantly  abject  and  exhausted  under  the  yoke  of  a 
military  absolutism  ;  and  which  was  consummated  in  those 
orgies  of  the  imperial  two-headed  vulture-eagles,  double- 
faced  for  duplicity,  double-beaked  for  carrion-prey  ;  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  the  Holy  Alliance.  Wherefore, 
testing  Burke  by  the  capital  crucial  test  of  his  conduct  in 
relation  to  the  greatest  events  of  his  time,  we  cannot 
condemn  him  too  severely  as  a  practical  statesman, 
wanting  alike  in  clear  vision  and  prevision,  in  solidity  and 
temperance,  in  wisdom  and  common-sense.  We  could 
never  discover  the  appropriateness  of  one  epithet  in 
Carlyle's  definition  of  him  as  a  "  resplendent  and  far-seeing 
rhetorician,  rather  than  a  deep  and  subtle  thinker." 
Rhetorician,  assuredly ;  but  can  a  rhetorician  be  far- 
sighted  ?  To  our  minds  and  we  think  in  the  common 
usage  of  our  language,  mere  rhetoric  involves  those 
degrading  qualities  and  associations  which  Plato  defines 
in  the  "  Gorgias,"  when  he  insists  that  it  is  but  a  part  of 
flattery,  one  of  the  four  shams  or  similations  flattery  puts 
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forth  for  the  genuine  arts  ;  that  it  bears  the  same  low 
relation  to  the  mind  as  cookery  to  tiie  body  ;  that  as 
cookery  to  medicine,  so  is  rhetoric  to  justice.  But,  apart 
from  any  question  of  mere  words,  how  can  we  call  a  man 
far-seeing  who  foresaw  only  some  of  the  first  inevitable 
effects  of  the  mighty  convulsion,  and  none  of  its  grand 
eventual  issues  ?  who  saw  in  it  only  the  sanguinary  revel 
of  reckless  and  ruthless  adventurers  ;  and  nothing  of  the 
sublime  resurrection  of  a  people  from  the  ghastly  death- 
in-life  in  which  it  had  been  frost-bound  for  centuries, 
under  horrible  oppressions  of  multitudinous  tyrannies  and 
extortions,  starved  ana  tortured  to  extremity  in  body  and 
mind  and  soul  ?  whose  shallow  chivalrous  compassion  and 
real  tears  effused  for  the  fallen  queenly  "  morning  star, 
full  of  life  and  splendour  and  joy  ;"  not  for  the  millions  of 
human  earth-worms  beneath  it,  full  of  death  and  degrada- 
tion and  misery  ?  As  Paine  rightly  retorted,  he  wept 
over  the  plumage,  and  forgot  the  dying  bird. 


HOW  THE  WEED  HAS  BEEN  PERSECUTED. 


The  Weed  has  proved  itself  marvellously  tough,  inveterate 
and  prolific  ;  not  to  be  blasted  by  any  royal  Counterblast, 
or  weeded  out  by  all  the  rakes  of  Parliament  :  wherever  it 
once  gets  root,  it  infallibly  grows  and  flourishes  and 
spreads  in  all  directions,  though  the  heathen  Antis  rage, 
though  the  kings  of  the  earth  set  themselves  and  the 
rulers  take  council  together  against  it.  So  the  long- 
suffering  Trade  struggled  on  as  it  best  could  under  unjust, 
impolitic  and  unnecessary  restrictions ;  and  that  much- 
enduring  army  of  martyrs  the  Smokers  and  Snuffers  and 
and  Chewers  kept  on  adding  to  its  numbers  and  almost 
year  by  year  increasing  its  tribute  to  the  insatiable- 
Exchequer.  The  Smokers,  ike,  are  such  a  good,  patient, 
paying  race  !  From  4d.  to  6d.  for  a  pound  of  their  com- 
forting herb  ;  nearly  ten  times  as  much  for  the  duty  on  it ; 
so  superlative  is  the  solace,  that  they  can  bear  and 
forbear  as  serenely  stoical  as  Epictetus  or  Marcus  Aurelius. 
What  Paul-Louis  Courier  said  of  his  French  people 
applies  yet  more  forcibly  to  us,  the  mild-eyed  innocents  of 
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Golden-Cloud-Land  : — "The  people  pays,  is  an  axiom  of 
all  times,  all  countries,  all  governments.  But  the  French 
[read  the  Tobacco]  people  is  distinguished  among  all  on 
this  point,  and  piques  itself  on  paying  largely,  on  support- 
ing magnificently  those  who  take  charge  of  its  affairs  ; 
whatever  their  nation,  condition,  merit,  or  quality  ;  where- 
fore it  never  lacks  such  .  .  .  it  is  so  good-natured  ; 
people  charming,  light,  volatile,  mobile,  variable,  mutable, 
[how  all  these  epithets  apply  to  Smoke  !]  but  always  pay- 
ing [how  this  epithet  applies  to  Smokers  !]  Who  has  said 
it  ?  I  know  not ;  Bonaparte  or  some  other ;  the  people 
exists  in  order  to  pay."  {Lett re  VII  An  Redacteur  du 
Ce?iseur.)  And  who  can  deny  that  we  poor  smokers 
fulfil,  and  more  than  fulfil  this  chief  end  of  our  existence  ? — 
according  to  the  very  first  answer  in  the  Shorter  Catechism 
of  all  ministers  of  finance. 


THE  "CUR  AND  CUTTY"  BUDGET. 


Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  the  pitiable  Budget  of 
1878  was  introduced.  The  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  having 
resolved  that  his  remarkable  career,  like  any  other  pan- 
tomime, should  end  in  a  grand  transformation  scene  lurid 
with  red  and  blue  fire  and  blazing  Bengal  lights,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer*  was,  of  course,  called  upon 
to  provide  the  funds  for  this  brilliant  entertainment. 
Generally,  astute  Hebrews  furnish  the  money  to  reckless 
young  Christians  determined  to  cut  a  dash  ;  and  as  the 
interest  is  enormous  and  the  security  unquestionable,  the 
sons  of  Jacob  made  a  very  good  business  of  it.  But  in 
this  case,  a  poor,  simple  Christian,  a  mild,  well-meaning, 
molluscous,  invertebrate  young  man — once  of  some 
promise  as  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  who  should 
never  have  been  allowed  to  emerge  from  pupilage,  had  to 
find  the  cash  for  the  reckless  extravagance  of  an  Imperial 
Premier.  This  unfortunate  pupil  who  ought  never  have 
been  set  free  from  pupilage  had  long  since  muddled  away 
the  large  surplus  left  him  by  his  late  master,  and  was  very 
sorely  puzzled  how  to  make  both  ends  meet,  and  was 


*  The  late  Earl  of  Iddesleigh,  then  Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 
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wandering  and  pondering  in  deep  dejection  when  he 
happened  to  come  across  a  poor  working  man  out  of  work, 
with  a  short  clay  pipe  in  his  mouth  and  a  sorry  cur  at  his 
heels.  Then  did  this  much  harassed  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  lift  up  his  hands  and  eyes  in  fervent  thankfulness 
to  heaven,  and  exclaim  :  "I  have  struck  a  bright !  That 
bloated  and  pampered  working  man  out  of  work  pays 
only  5s.  a  year  on  that  magnificent  mongrel ;  he  shall 
pay  7s.  6d.,  and  the  same  shall  be  paid  on  every  foxhound, 
greyhound,  staghound,  however  costly  it  may  have  been 
to  the  poor,  dear,  rich  master.  And  that  same  bloated 
and  pampered  working  man  out  of  work  pays  only  about 
5d.  for  duty  against  id.  for  'Baccy  out  of  every  6d.  he 
wastes  on  his  vile  smoking  ;  he  gets  a  whole  half-ounce  for 
i^d.,  while  if  he  were  a  Dutchman  in  Holland  he  would 
only  get  about  a  quarter-pound  for  the  same  money ! — he 
shall  pay  another  42/iod.  per  lb.,  nearly  another  100  per  cent. 
ad  valorem  on  his  weed,  and  the  poor,  dear,  persecuted, 
rich  man  must  also  pay  another  42/iod.  per  lb.  on  his 
precious  cigars.  Eureka  !  I  have  found  it ;  the  Budget 
is  made.  Yes;  because  Tobacco  has  always  been  burdened 
with  duties  monstrously  disproportionate  in  excess,  and 
because,  in  spite  of  this,  it  persists  in  yielding  more  and 
more  to  the  Revenue,  we  will  put  an  extra  heavy  load 
upon  it,  and  see  whether  we  cannot  exhaust  the  obstinate 
critter." 


CHRISTOPHER  NORTH. 


There  are  men  forced  by  circumstances  to  hurry  their 
work,  or  to  labour  on  uncongenial  subjects,  who  could 
undoubtedly  write  much  better  if  they  had  ample  time 
and  subjects  of  their  own  choice.  But  the  case  of 
Wilson  was  not  as  theirs.  He  always  wrote  on  whatever 
subjects  he  preferred,  and  he  had  plenty  of  leisure  for 
writing,  re-writing,  correcting,  condensing ;  but  he  was 
lacking  in  the  artistic  impulse  and  instinct  to  elaborate 
and  study  and  perfect.  His  poems  and  tales,  to  which 
he  gave  more  care,  are  not  stronger  but  weaker  than  his 
headjong  "  Noctes."  His  nature  and  genius  were  not 
profound  and  intense,  but  exuberant  and  expansive. 
His  pathos  and  humour  alike,  though  natural  and  genuine, 
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are  not  deep;  are  easily  stirred  and  much  too  frothy. 
A  hearty  laugh  is  echoed  and  re-echoed  again  and  again, 
till  it  becomes  a  wearisome  hollow  monotony;  page 
after  page  is  pickled  in  the  diluted  brine  of  a  single  not 
very  salt  tear.  The  humour,  in  especial,  is  composed  of 
the  simplest  and  commonest  ingredients — boisterous 
animal  spirits  and  boundless  exaggeration.  Turn  over 
the  leaves  of  his  works,  and  you  see  at  a  glance,  by  the 
mere  multitude  of  the  dashes,  that  you  have  to  do  with  a 
prolix  and  slap-dash  rhapsodist,  not  with  a  writer  working 
studiously  under  laws  of  austere  self-restraint.  In  his 
precipitant  outpourings,  the  dregs,  the  foam,  and  the  good 
liquor  gush  together  in  turbid  redundance.  Yet  when 
criticism  and  hypercriticism  have  said  their  worst,  we  feel 
that  this  condensed  "  Comedy  of  the  Noctes  "  is  and  will 
long  continue  a  right  wholesome  as  well  as  enjoyable  book, 
particularly  for  the  young.  Robust  animal  spirits  are 
catching  and  inspiring  in  this  weary,  moiling  world,  and 
we  willingly  ignore  the  defaults  of  their  joyous  and  joy- 
giving  possessors.  The  book  is  manly  throughout ;  full 
of  sympathy  with  Nature  and  human  nature ;  contemptuous 
of  all  cant  and  priggishness,  reverent  to  enthusiasm  in  the 
presence  of  lofty  genius  and  virtue  ;  inciting  to  activity, 
boldness  and  endurance,  to  the  freest  bodily  as  well  as 
mental  and  moral  culture.  The  Gargantuan  eating  and 
drinking  (not  all  unaccompanied  by  smoking)  are  most 
jolly,  for  there  is  a  hearty  natural  poetry  in  much  of  the 
fervid  festal  expatiation;  and  omnivorous  eucrasy  is 
infinitely  to  be  preferred  to  the  sentimental  languishment 
of  dyspeptic  queasiness.  Finally  the  rich  and  racy  Doric  of 
the  Shepherd  adds  wonderfully  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
whole ;  and  really,  as  Ferrier  urged,  gives  it  a  monumental 
significance.  Nor  do  we  think  the  less  of  Wilson  because 
his  life  was  superior  to  his  writings  ;  we  who  have  been 
pained  and  disappointed  in  learning  how  many  very 
considerable  authors  were  very  inconsiderable  men. 


THE  FRENCH  PEOPLE. 


Such  are  our  neighbours;  wild  for  liberty,  insane  for  rigor- 
ous discipline ;  the  freest  of  men  enamoured  of  fetters. 
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WENTWORTH  :  EARL  OF  STRAFFORD. 


His  genius  had  "  the  infinite  capacity  of  taking  pains," 
which  sonid  eminent  men  have  confounded  with  genius 
itself.  He  introduced  statutes  of  wills  and  uses,  no  less 
beneficial  to  the  Crown  than  just  to  the  subject.  He 
erected  an  Irish  mint ;  got  over  workmen  from  England 
to  sink  fur  saltpetre ;  made  several  successful  attempts  to 
work  marble  quarries  and  silver  mines,  forwarding  with 
one  of  his  packets  to  the  King  "  an  ingot  of  silver  of  300 
oz.,  being  the  first  that  ever  was  got  in  Ireland."  All  his 
plans  were  preceded  by  a  thorough  investigation  and 
collation  of  all  accessible  facts  relating  to  the  various 
subjects.  Before  he  set  foot  in  Ireland,  in  a  remarkable 
despatch,  written  while  waiting  at  Westminster  for  the 
ship  that  was  to  convey  him  to  Dublin,  he  propounded 
the  noble  scheme  of  opening  a  victualling  trade  between 
Ireland  and  Spain  ;  snowing  "  how  admirably  the  com- 
modities and  the  wants  of  the  respective  kingdoms 
correspond,  and  how  closely  reciprocal  are  their  interests." 
His  after  despatches  on  this  business  "  even  supply 
a  statement,  drawn  up  with  enormous  pains  from  the 
information  of  various  commercial  agents,  of  the  commo- 
dities which  each  port  in  Spain  could  either  receive  from 
Ireland,  or  give  back  in  return.  In  one  matter  especially 
Wentworth  saw  the  source  of  enormous  advantage, — since 
the  great  annual  fleets  to  the  Colonies,  which  were  so  often 
detained  in  the  Spanish  harbours  for  want  of  provisions, 
could  clearly  be  supplied  far  more  conveniently  and 
cheaply  from  Ireland  than  from  any  other  country  in 
Europe."  At  the  same  time  he  had  resolved  to  attempt 
two  other  projects.  "  And  surely,  Sir,"  he  wrote  to  the 
king,  "  if  we  be  able  to  furnish,  and  go  through  with  this 
undertaking, — increase  the  growth  and  set  up  the  manu- 
factory of  hemp  and  flax  in  that  your  kingdom, — I  will 
hope  to  leave  your  subjects  there  [in  Ireland]  in  much 
happier  condition  than  I  found  them,  without  the  least 
prejudice  to  your  subjects  here  [in  England].  For  this  is 
a  ground  I  take  with  me,  that  to  serve  your  majesty  com- 
pleatly  well  in  Ireland,  we  must  not  only  endeavour  to  enrich 
them,  but  make  sure  still  to  hold  them  dependent  upon  the 
Crown,  and  not  able  to  subsist  without  us.    Which  will  be 
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effected  by  wholly  laying  aside  the  manufacture  of  wools 
into  cloth  or  stuff  there,  and  by  furnishing  them  from  this 
kingdom,  and  then  making  your  majesty  sole  merchant 
of  all  salts  on  that  side  : — for  thus  shall  they  not  only 
have  their  clothing,  the  improving  of  all  their  native  com- 
modities (which  are  principally  preserved  by  salt),  and 
their  victual  itself  from  hence  (strong  ties  and  enforce- 
ments upon  their  allegiance  and  obedience  to  your 
majesty), — but  a  means  found,  I  trust,  much  to  advance 
your  majesty's  revenue  upon  salt,  and  to  improve  your 
customs.  The  wools  there  grown,  and  the  cloths  there 
worn,  thus  paying  double  duties  to  your  Crown  in  both 
kingdoms  ;  and  the  salt  outward  here,  both  inward  and 
outward  there."  As  Mr.  Foster  remarks  :  "In  such 
principles  as  these,  as  through  the  majority  of  Wentworth's 
despotic  schemes,  some  good  wrestled  with  the  evil.  The 
linen  manufacture,  for  instance,  springing  out  of  this 
monstrous  intention,  turned  out  to  be  a  blessing  to  the 
island.  ...  At  his  owrn  charge  and  adventure  he 
imported  and  so  wed  a  quantity  of  superior  flax  seed  : — 
the  next  year,  his  first  crop  having  outgone  his  expectation, 
he  expended  ^"i'ooo  on  the  same  venture,  erected  a  vast 
number  of  looms,  procured  workmen  from  France  and 
Flanders,  and  at  last  sent  forth  a  ship  to  Spain,  at  his  owrn 
risk,  with  the  first  investment  of  linen  that  had  ever  been 
exported  from  Ireland."  The  monopoly  of  salt  had  to  be 
abandoned  through  the  jealousies  of  Weston,  Charles' 
treasurer,  and  the  English  patentees. 

It  may  be  on  the  whole  fairly  affirmed  that  the  faults 
of  Wentworth's  commercial  policy,  when  not  directly 
resulting  from  his  detestable  despotic  principles,  are  those 
of  his  age ;  and  especially  as  regards  poor  Ireland  and 
our  Colonies,  those  of  many  ages  after  ;  while  the  virtues, 
the  large  views,  the  deep  insight,  the  courageous  initiative, 
the  strenuous  furtherance  and  accomplishment,  are  all  his 
own. 


ADULTERATION  AND  SMUGGLING. 


Adulteration  and  Smuggling  are  inseparable  half- 
brothers,  with  the  same  sire,  Excessive  Duty,  but  different 
dams  (spell  as  you  please),  Cunning  and  Desperation. 
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CHARLES  I.  AND  THE  PETITION  OF  RIGHTS 

(1628). 


How  Charles  shuffled  and  quibbled  and  equivocated,  it 
being,  as  that  eminent  poet  Dr.  Isaac  Watts  sings,  his 
nature  toe,  ere  this  formal  assent  was  wrung  from  him  on 
the  7th  June  by  his  desperate  want  of  the  five  subsidies 
promised  on  redress  of  grievances  ;  how  he  was  engaged 
about  violating  it  even  when  he  granted  it ;  how,  having 
got  his  five  subsidies  on  the  12th  June,  he  persisted  in 
this  violation  and  prorogued  Parliament  before  it  could 
present  a  remonstrance  ;  and  how,  as  that  learned  patriot 
Mr.  Selden  reported  to  the  House  at  its  next  session  in 
January,  1629,  Charles  suppressed  the  proper  legal  assent 
in  the  document  printed  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  people, 
circulating  instead  of  the  document  ordered  at  his  own 
suggestion  to  be  printed,  a  copy  of  this  Petition  of 
Right  with  his  first  informal  answer  to  it  which  the 
Parliament  had  rejected  :  is  it  not  all  written  in  the  books 
of  our  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  and  the  people  of  England  ? 
Such  was  the  chivalrous  honour  of  the  ever-to-be-lamented 
Royal  Martyr,  consecrated  with  a  peculiar  consecration 
in  the  Church  Service  of  our  very  dear  National  Church. 
It  is  impossible,  especially  in  these  days  of  a  bastard  and 
contemptible  Imperialism,  to  turn  over  the  leaves  of  the 
chronicles  of  those  times,  all  glowing  and  blazing,  like 
the  leaves  of  the  crests  of  a  noble  forest  in  the  far-flowing 
waves  of  a  crimson  sunrise,  with  the  fiery  struggles  of  Law 
and  Liberty  against  a  genuine  and  formidable  Imperialism, 
without  catching  some  of  the  inextinguishable  old  fervour 
and  flame  :  nor  even  in  our  strictly  enclosed  Plantation  of 
Tobacco  can  we  refrain  from  anxious  outlooks  at  the 
tremendous  warfare  waging,  or  avoid  being  involved  in  its 
issues;  for  the  billows  of  the  wide-weltering  battle  surge  in 
upon  our  Garden  of  Peace,  the  would-be-absolute  Monarch 
overwhelms  and  devastates  it  with  his  Proclamations 
of  ruthless  Impositions  and  insatiable  Royal  Monopoly, 
and  only  in  the  eventual  triumph  of  Law  can  we  nourish 
any  hope  of  gathering  the  fruit  of  what  we  have  planted 
and  tended  in  our  own  modest  fields.  And  yet  to  us 
Law  itself  shall  prove  a  most  harsh  Redeemer,  scarcely 
less  extortionate  than  the  invading  tyranny  it  has  displaced 
and  dispossessed. 
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PRINCIPAL  SHAIRP. 

The  Author  of  this  little  book*  has  published  many  other 
works,  as  we  learn  from  a  catalogue,  not  having  had  the 
fortune  to  read  any  of  them.  Beginning  with  an  Oxford 
Prize  "  Poem,"  so  far  back  as  1842,  we  find,  among  the 
rest  an  "  Essay  on  the  Author  of  the  Christian  Year," 
"  Culture  and  Religion  in  some  of  their  Relations," 
"  Kilmahoe,  a  Highland  Pastoral,  and  other  Poems," 
"  Studies  in  Poetry  and  Philosophy,"  "  On  the  Poetic 
Interpretation  of  Nature."  His  studies  and  works  have 
brought  him  high  honours  ;  he  has  been  principal  of  a 
Scotch  University,  he  is  Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford — 
a  dignity  Ruskin  sought  in  vain.  He  has  now  crowned  all 
his  splendid  achievements  by  one  of  the  worst  Essays  on 
Burns  that  we  have  ever  come  across.  A  Scot,  he  has 
no  national  fervour  ;  an  old  student  of  poetry  and  at  least 
a  would-be  poet,  he  has  no  poetic  sympathy  ;  a  successor 
of  Matthew  Arnold,  he  has  no  sweetness  and  very  little 
light.  Of  course  we  speak  of  him  as  he  shows  himself  in 
this,  the  one  book  of  his  we  have  read  ;  and  having  read, 
are  little  likely  to  read  another.  This  Oxford  graduate 
and  professor  has  none  of  the  liberal  grace  and  urbanity 
of  culture,  but  writes  with  the  stark  dogmatic  narrowness 
of  some  remote  provincial  Calvinist.  He  might  be  one 
of  those  Auld  Light  ministers  whom  Burns  scarified  ;  he 
seems  to  resent  the  Address  to  the  Unco  Guid  or  Rigidly 
Righteous  as  aimed  by  anticipation  at  himself ;  he  is 
continually  sermonising  on  the  great-hearted  poet  as  a 
Sunday-school  teacher  might  lecture  his  class  on  a  life 
which  was  an  awful  warning.  He  is  Cauld  Kail  in 
Aberdeen  (or  should  we  say  St.  Andrews  ?)  preaching 
against  hot  haggis ;  the  coldest  of  cold  water  prelecting 
on  the  ardours  of  whisky.  His  voice  is  pitched  to  the 
pious  twang  of"  that  Pharisee  who  thanked  God  that  he  was 
not  as  this  Publican.  He  is  a  raven  croaking  immensely 
self-satisfied  over  a  dead  thrush.  His  blood  is  of  the 
fishy  temperature,  and  he  swims  serene  in  a  sea  of  moral 
platitudes.  His  body  may  be  in  a  great  University,  but 
his  mind  is  in  a  little  conventicle.  He  is  frigid  as  the 
book  of  Euclid,  writing  on  the  most  passionate  of  poets  ; 


*  Robert  Burns,  in  the  "English  Men  of  Letters"  Series. 
C 
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he  is  bitter  as  the  dogma  of  eternal  damnation,  discoursing 

on  the  sweet-souled  singer  ;  he  is  dull  as  ditch-water  for 
quenching  this  fiery  genius.  Burns  could  cordially 
sympathise  with  a  wee  field-mouse  and  a  mountain  daisy  ; 
this  man  has  no  sympathy  even  with  a  Burns. 


SAINT  AMANT. 


And  now  to  finish  with  our  jolly  friend.  Mr.  Besant 
says  : — "  Though  he  is  a  dependent,  he  is  never  a  parasite. 
A  gentleman  he  is  born,  a  gentleman  he  remains."  This 
is  quite  true.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  he  was  thoroughly 
independent  in  everything,  and  could  be  haughty  if  his 
self-respect  were  touched  As  a  poet,  he  says  :  "  If  I  read 
the  works  of  another,  it  is  simply  to  guard  myself  from 
repeating  his  thoughts."  One  day,  says  Tallemant,  dining 
at  the  table  of  the  coadjutor  (the  celebrated  De  Retz, 
afterwards  Cardinal),  he  could  exclaim  before  an  assem- 
blage of  valets  :  "I  have  fifty  years  of  liberty  on  my 
head."  "You  have  written  pretty  verses,"  said  Esprit,  his 
colleague  at  the  Academy,  to  him  at  the  table  of  Chapelain, 
"  Deuce  take  your  pretty,"  he  cried  angrily,  and  could 
scarcely  be  persuaded  to  stay.  On  another  occasion  he 
shouted  :  "  Shut  the  doors  !  let  no  one  enter  ;  no  valets 
here  !  I  have  i  roubles  enough  to  recite  before  their 
masters."  He  called  himself  the  fat  Virgil  and  the  Norman 
Democritus.  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  one  of  the  best 
jokes  of  his  life  :  it  is  said  that  in  his  latter  days  he  had 
hopes  of  an  abbey,  or  even  a  bishopric.  Surely,  he  would 
have  been  a  noble  priest,  after  the  order  of  Saint  Rabelais. 
For  of  him,  as  of  Chaucer's  Monk,  it  could  have  safely 
been  said  : — 

"  Now  certeinly  he  was  a  fair  prelat  ; 
He  was  not  pale  as  a  for-payned  goost.' 

And  as  of  Chaucer's  Frere  : — 

"  Ful  sweetly  herde  he  confessioun, 
And  plesaunt  was  his  absolucioun. 
He  was  an  esy  man  to  geve  penance- 


"  He  knew  wel  the  tavernes  in  every  toun, 
And  every  ostiller  or  gay  tapstere." 
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SHAKESPEARE  AND  TOBACCO. 

It  has  been  often  remarked  that  Shakespeare  never 
mentions  or  alludes  to  Tobacco,  though  he  may  have 
smoked  many  a  good  pipe  with  Raleigh  himself  at  the 
Mermaid.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  remark  is  deplorably 
well-founded.  I  myself  have  carefully  scrutinised  his 
works,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  some  indication  of 
his  knowledge  of  its  existence  and  use,  but  have  not  been 
able  to  find  a  single  one  that  I  can  consider  certain.  Of 
course  there  are  passages  which  a  fumous  special  pleader 
might  press  into  the  service,  but  I  scorn  the  wresting  and 
racking  of  texts.  Neither  in  Othello,  nor  Macbeth,  nor 
Lear,  neither  in  Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  Julius  Caesar, 
nor  even  Curiolanus,  can  the  candid  investigator  light 
upon  traces  of  the  common  custom  of  smoking.  It  is  not 
recorded  that  Hamlet  ever  took  a  pipe  to  soothe  his 
melancholy,  or  that  Timon  of  Athens  offered  cigars  of  a 
superior  brand  at  his  else  sumptuous  entertainments.  In 
Troilus  and  Cressida  we  have  Achilles  and  Ajax  always 
fuming  without  the  aid  of  even  a  Cigarette.  Many  of  the 
characters  are  continually  taking  snuff,  but  this  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  supplied  by  the  Tobacconist.  The 
pipes  are  simply  pastoral,  and  none  of  the  weeds  is  The 
Weed.  Let  the  antis  exult  and  triumph  over  us ;  neither 
in  Shakespeare  nor  in  the  Bible  is  there  sanction  for  such 
burning  of  incense  as  ours. 

It  may  be  pleaded  that  Shakespeare  places  all  his 
dramas  in  times  anterior  to  his  own  ;  that  he  scarcely  ever 
touches  on  contemporary  matters,  save  to  flatter,  courtier- 
like, his  queen  and  king,  or  kick  at  a  puppet-show  stealing 
away  his  audiences  (as  if  people  had  not  a  perfect  right 
to  go  to  see  marionettes  rather  than  Hamlet,  if  so  their 
tastes  led  them  !) :  we  accept  these  apologies  in  palliation, 
we  cannot  in  full  vindication.  Let  us  frankly  admit  that 
the  greatest  and  most  universal  writers  have  their  faults — 
of  commission,  and  yet  more  of  omission.  Has  not  Swift 
pointed  out,  among  other  defects  ("  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  sec.  v.), 
that  Homer  himself  "  seems  to  have  read  but  very  super- 
ficially either  Sendivogius,  Behmen,  or  Anthroposophia 
Theomagica?"  And  the  weeping  critic  continues :  "Having 
read  his  writings  with  the  utmost  application  usual  among 
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modern  wits,  I  could  never  yet  discover  the  least  direction 
about  the  structure  of  that  useful  instrument  a  save-all. 
For  want  of  which  if  the  moderns  had  not  lent  their 
assistance,  we  might  yet  have  wandered  in  the  dark." 
And  then,  saddest  of  all :  "  But  I  have  still  behind  a  fault 
far  more  notorious  to  tax  this  author  with;  I  mean  his  gross 
ignorance  in  the  common  laws  of  this  realm,  and  in  the 
doctrine,  as  well  as  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England." 
And  these  heavy  charges  equally  apply  to  Plato  and 
Aristotle  and  the  other  wise  men  of  antiquity.  Homer 
nods,  and  forgets  the  save-all ;  Shakespeare  also  nods, 
say  over  a  pipe,  and  forgets  the  very  pipe  over  which 
he  is  nodding. 


BOOKS. 


Books  have  been  regarded,  studied,  and  judged  in  many 
relations  :  as,  taking  a  few  instances  at  random,  to  history, 
or  the  art  of  making  fiction  appear  solid  fact ;  metaphysics, 
or  the  art  of  "  erring  with  method  f  morality  or  the  art 
of  expanding  local  habits  into  universal  rules ;  logic,  or 
the  art  of  transforming  words  into  things  ;  theology,  or  the 
art  of  dogmatising  on  matters  whereof  nobody  can  know 
anything  whatever  ;  rhetoric,  or  the  art  of  saying  nothings 
gracefully  ;  politics,  or  the  art  of  embroiling  embroilment ; 
science,  or  the  art  of  rendering  a  grain  of  knowledge  more 
conspicuous  than  a  desert  of  nescience. 


HASTY  JUDGMENTS. 

A  man  is  known  by  the  company  he  keeps  j  if  with  the 
sick,  he  is  sick — unless,  indeed,  a  physician ;  if  with  the 
poor,  he  is  poor — unless,  indeed,  a  philanthropist ;  if  with 
the  ignorant,  he  is  ignorant — unless,  indeed,  a  teacher  ; 
if  with  the  great,  he  is  great — unless,  indeed,  a  lackey. 
We  all  know  the  righteous  judgment  passed  by  those 
eminently  respectable  persons  the  Pharisees  on  a  poor 
man  who  was  the  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners,  that  he 
was  gluttonous  and  a  winebibber ;  and  when  he  cast  out 
devils,  it  was  naturally  through  the  prince  of  devils.  So 
wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children. 
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TOBACCO  AND  GENIUS. 


It  has  been  often  remarked  that  the  introduction  of 
the  Weed  (so  we  lovingly  vilipend  the  sweetest  and  dearest 
of  flowers)  was  synchronous  with  the  wonderful  outburst 
of  genius  irradiating  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  and  opening 
of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  whence  it  has  been  plausibly 
urged  that  the  latter  was  in  large  measure  due  to  the 
former,  that  those  fires  of  unequalled  fervour  and  splendour 
were  kindled  at  the  altar  of  Diva  Nicotina.  Against  this 
theory  it  has  been  contended  by  the  profane  that  if 
Tobacco  at  the  very  beginning  wrought  such  marvellous 
effects,  we  ought  to  be  by  this  time,  through  continual 
and  ever-increasing  Inspiration  of  Pipe  and  Cigar  (for  truly 
to  in-spiration  these  are  ever  devoted),  a  people  half-com- 
posed of  Raleighs  and  Bacons  and  Shakespeares.  But 
the  objection  shows  a  lack  of  historical  insight,  due,  it 
may  be,  to  a  lack  of  historical  knowledge.  The  world  is 
a  perpetual  flux  ;  the  centuries  are  differently  dominated ; 
the  heavenly  dynasties  change  even  as  the  dynasties  of 
earth  ;  the  god  must  have  successive  avatars,  nor  can  he 
continue  in  one  form  even  though  it  be  the  most  beautiful. 
Was  not  the  Golden  age  the  best  ?  yet  it  had  to  give  way 
to  the  Silver,  and  this  again  to  the  Iron  (if  the  poets  will 
graciously  permit) ;  and  are  we  not  now  in  the  Age  of 
Brass  ?  Even  so  the  Elizabethans  represent  an  age  of 
Tobacco,  the  Queen  Anne's  men  an  age  of  Coffee,  the 
late  George  III. 's  men  an  age  of  Revolutions,  the  Victorians 
an  age  of  Cant.  And  as  among  the  brazen  multitudes 
we  have  still  a  few  men  of  iron,  of  silver,  and  even  of 
gold  ;  so  among  the  canting  multitudes  we  have  still  some 
men  of  revolution,  of  coffee,  and  even  a  few  men  of  genius 
inspired  by  Tobacco. 


HIRELINGS  OF  THE  PRESS. 


I  term  "hirelings  of  the  press,"  not  all  those  who  write 
for  hire,  for  circumstances  compel  many  good  and  honest 
men  to  do  this  ;  but  those  who  for  hire  are  ready  to  write 
anything  to  order,  on  any  side  of  any  question,  irrespective 
of  their  own  convictions, — and  their  name  is  legion,  like 
that  of  the  devils  in  the  Gospel. 
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CRITICS. 


The  critics  can  make  a  public,  and  always  do  make  a 
public  if  they  set  themselves  to  the  work ;  and  they  do  it 
with  the  greater  ease  because  the  English  mind  is  not 
honest,  any  more  than  it  is  intelligent.  The  English 
mind  follows  the  fashion  ;  purchases  what  is  cried  up, 
irrespective  of  its  real  value  ;  applauds  what  is  applauded, 
without  knowing  the  reason  why  ;  puts  Shakespeare  and 
Milton  conspicuous  on  its  bookshelves,  disposes  the  most 
pious  gilt-edged  volumes  on  its  drawing-room  table,  while 
really  only  enjoying  its  paper  or  its  novel  of  the  day. 
Thus  the  critics  can  make  a  public — that  is,  a  demand — 
for  any  book,  to  the  profit  of  the  author  ;  and,  if  the  book 
be  good,  to  the  profit  of  the  community  also  ;  for  some 
of  the  volumes  bought  for  mere  fashion's  sake  must  meet 
eyes  that  will  read  them  for  true  love's  sake. 


SHELLEY. 


The  author  of  the  "  Prometheus  Unbound,"  like  the 
author  of  the  "  Faerie  Queene,"  has  been  acclaimed  the 
Poet  of  Poets.  Spenser  was  immediately  accepted  and 
rated  at  his  true  worth  by  all  the  noblest  of  his  time, 
whose  memories  live  amongst  the  noblest  of  all  times  ; 
Shelley  was  despised  and  rejected  by  his  own  generation 
and  even  by  that  which  followed  it,  but  his  cyclic  day  was 
bound  to  come,  and  rapid  and  splendid  has  been  its 
development  since  the  first  faint  flush  of  its  dawning. 
Men  and  women  who  in  their  youth,  thirty,  or  perhaps 
even  twrenty  years  past,  cherished  a  lonely  enthusiasm  for 
him — lonely  so  far  as  converse  and  reading  could  make 
them  aware,  though,  doubtless,  there  are  always  seven 
thousand  in  Israel  who  have  never  bowed  the  knee  to  the 
dominant  Baal — discover,  not  without  astonishment,  that 
he  whom  they  worshipped  in  secret  is  no  longer  execrated 
or  contemned  by  their  people,  but  is  actually  advanced 
to  a  lofty  place  in  the  national  Pantheon,  that  it  is  no 
longer  a  distinction  good  or  bad  to  burn  incense  at  his 
shrine. 
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THE  SHORTCOMINGS  OF  SOCRATES.  * 

Here  I  may  observe,  with  profound  regret,  that  it  is 
not  only  in  literature  that  the  greatest  men  are  thus  fallible. 
To  take  but  one  capital  instance,  it  has  been  argued  that 
Socrates  himself  was  but  a  lazy  old  loafer,  who  went 
bumming  around  at  Athens,  gossipping  about  anything 
and  everything  with  anybody  he  could  get  to  gossip  with 
him,  and  pretending  that  this  desultory  chit-chat  was 
philosophy  ;  picking  up  loose  young  swells  like  Alcibiades, 
and  sponging  on  them  for  dinners,  after  which  he  was 
quite  ready  to  stay  drinking  all  night,  as  we  read  in  the 
"  Banquet."  As  to  his  guardian  genius,  about  whom  or 
which  so  much  grandiose  nonsense  has  been  scribbled, 
these  avvocati  del  diavolo  allege  his  own  description  of 
the  influence  in  that  last  dying  speech  and  confession, 
the  "Apology:" — "This  began  with  me  from  childhood, 
being  a  kind  of  voice  which,  when  present,  always  diverts 
me  from  what  I  am  about  to  do,  but  never  urges  me  on." 
Whence  they  argue,  with  cruel  exultation,  that  it  must 
be  self-evident  to  every  impartial  reader  (whose  intellects 
have  not  been  bewildered  by  the  obscure  intricacies  of 
the  catacombs,  wherein  the  mummies  of  dead  languages 
have  lain  mouldering  for  millenniums)  that  this  renowned 
Agathodaemon  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  supreme 
vagrant  Indolence  !  It  has  been  further  argued  (I  shudder 
in  writing  it)  that  in  our  days  he  would  have  been 
prosecuted  for  neglecting  his  poor  wife  and  children, 
(as  he  also  confesses  in  the  "Apology  ")  instead  of 
trying  to  maintain  them  in  comfort  by  working  honestly 
at  his  stone-cutting  business ;  and  that  he  richly  deserved 
all  that  he  ever  got  from  Xanthippe  (who,  as  appears 
by  the  "  Phaedo,"  was  really  a  good,  warm-hearted 
creature,  devotedly  attached  to  this  idle  and  incorrigible 
old  vagabond),  whether  it  were  a  deluge  of  reproaches 
or  a  deluge  of  anything  else.  And,  finally,  as  to  his 
much-vaunted  death,  it  has  been  argued  that  nineteen 
out  of  twenty  of  the  men  ever  hanged  at  Tyburn  or 
Newgate  have  died  just  as  "game,"  without  wasting  time 


*  The  whimsical  idea  here  suggested  is  more  fully  set  forth  in  an 
essay  entitled  A  Plea  for  Xanthippe,  which  will  be  found  in  Essays 
and  Phantasies, 
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in  talk  about  matters  of  which  they  knew  nothing.  So 
urge  the  dreadful  depreciators :  for  me,  who  am  quite 
ignorant  with  regard  to  all  these  things,  I  refrain  from 
expressing  or  even  forming  any  opinion  until  Prof.  Jowett 
and  his  College  (who  are  said  to  be  the  only  men  in 
England  who  have  learnt  any  Greek),  shall  have  delivered 
judgment  on  the  whole  case ;  and,  in  order  to  obtain  such 
judgment,  I  hope  the  Editor  will  send  them  a  few  copies 
of  this  formidable  indictment. 


MODERATION. 


The  true  smoker,  born  for  smoking,  to  whom  Tobacco 
has  been  through  long  years  a  loyal  friend,  ever  ready  to 
console,  never  intrusive,  can  but  smile  serenely,  not 
without  compassion,  at  the  desperate  objurgations  of  the 
poor  creatures  afflicted  with  nictophobia  (the  peculiar 
monomania  demands  some  such  name,  and  I  know  not 
whether  any  be  yet  stamped  with  authority),  permanently 
inflated  and  intoxicated  with  fumes  of  confusion  and 
delusion,  the  ever-burning  incense  of  vanity  offered  by 
themselves  to  themselves.  But  there  are  other  wiseacres 
of  that  flaccid  sort  of  mind  so  well  indicated  by  George 
Eliot,  the  type  of  people  who  are  ready  to  admit  that, 
speaking  generally,  the  radii  of  a  circle  have  a  tendency 
to  be  equal,  but  who,  at  the  same  time,  think  that  the 
spirit  of  geometry  should  not  be  carried  too  far;  and 
these  are  in  the  habit  of  saying,  with  great  solemnity,  that 
too  much  smoking  is  injurious  ;  as  if  too  much  of  any- 
thing, good  or  bad,  could  be  otherwise  than  injurious ; 
as  if  the  whole  question  were  not  begged  in  the  very 
phrase  too  much.  Disregarding  these  platitudinarians, 
the  smoker  knows  when  he  has  smoked  too  much  over- 
night, by  the  langour  of  the  next  morning,  and  the  loss  of 
zest  in  the  weed.  But  the  too  much  of  one  man  is  the 
golden  mean  of  another ;  for  there  are  smokers  and 
smokers — from  him  who  gets  through  about  a  cigar  and  a 
box  of  matches  in  a  week,  to  the  soldier  who  puts  his 
brule-°ueule,  or  black  nose-warmer,  to  his  lips  on  waking, 
and  drops  it  under  his  bed  as  he  drops  off  to  sleep  at 
night. 
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THE  INCEPTION  OF  "BLACKWOOD." 

The  "  Noctes  Ambrosianae "  appeared  in  Blackwood, 
between  1822  and  1835,  arousing  an  excitement  and 
taking  by  storm  a  popularity  almost  unique  in  their  kinds. 
Many  causes,  beyond  the  intrinsic  merits  and  vigour  of  the 
dialogues,  contributed  to  these  results.  When  the  series 
began,  the  capital  of  Scotland  was  a  real  literary  capital, 
with  the  Great  Unknown  for  its  half-veiled  monarch. 
Party  spirit  was  high  and  fierce.  The  Whigs  with  the 
Edinburgh  Revieiu,  started  in  the  second  year  of  the 
century,  carried  all  before  them  in  periodical  literature, 
until,  fifteen  years  later,  Blackwood s  Edinburgh  Magazine 
came  into  the  field.  (The  Quarterly  commenced  in  1809, 
being  of  the  modern  Babylon,  had  but  slight  influence  on 
the  modern  Athens).  The  Review,  which  had  been 
fractious  and  turbulent  enough  in  its  infancy,  had  now 
arrived  at  years  of  some  discretion  and  become  com- 
paratively decorous ;  the  young  Magazine  rushed  into  the 
battle  ramping  and  raging,  bellowing  and  roaring,  full  of 
tropical  ardour  and  savagery,  neither  taking  nor  giving 
quarter ;  and  in  the  dust  and  confusion  of  the  fray,  and 
the  bewilderment  of  manifold  mystifications,  unscru- 
pulous impersonations,  fantastic  disguises,  interchanges 
of  armour  and  arms,  it  was  impossible  for  the  spectators 
clearly  and  surely  to  discern  who  was  the  captain  of  the 
host  and  who  were  the  warriors.  If  their  own  defiant 
proclamation  could  be  trusted,  there  were  some  strange 
wild  beasts  in  this  deluge  of  anthropophagi  suddenly  let 
loose  upon  Whigs,  Radicals,  Benthamites,  Joe-Humists, 
Cockneys,  Heretics,  haverers,  haverils,  gouks,  sumphs, 
e  tutti  quanti;  for  this  rampageous  Apocalyptic  menagerie 
had  constituted  themselves  the  heraldic  supporters  of  the 
Nobility,  the  body-guard  of  the  Throne,  the  watch-dogs 
of  the  quiet  sanctities  of  the  Altar — around  which  they 
yelped  and  barked  day  and  night. 


WAR. 

War-correspondents  and  artists  are  often  severely 
blamed  for  picturing  too  clearly  the  real  horrors  of  the 
battle-field,  the  ambulance,  the  hospital  tent.    What,  then, 
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shall  we  say  of  the  rulers  and  statesmen  who — for  the 
most  part  wickedly  and  wantonly,  on  the  one  side  if  not 
on  both — safe  themselves,  set  the  tremendous  machinery 
of  these  horrors  in  motion  ?  What  of  the  chivalrous 
heroes  who  hire  themselves  out  to  be  always  ready  for 
the  human  butchery,  be  their  country's  cause  just  or 
unjust  ?  What  of  the  pious  priests  and  prelates  who  render 
fervent  public  thanksgivings  to  their  God  of  Love  and 
Mercy  when  the  slaughter  has  been  exceedingly  great,  but 
greater  of  another  people  than  of  their  own?  We  exult  and 
triumph  in  national  actions  whose  inevitable  consequences 
we  cannot  bear  to  look  upon  even  in  the  dim  vague 
reflection  of  pictures  or  words.  Unashamed  of  the  deeds, 
we  blench  from  their  truthful  record.  Tender  girls  and 
women  worship  the  scarlet  at  balls  and  reviews,  while  they 
shrink  with  abhorrence  from  the  blood  of  which  it  is  the 
proper  flaming  emblem,  shrink  with  nausea  from  such  far 
faint  suggestions  of  the  blood  as  red  ink  or  red  paint. 
As  for  the  common  Jingoes  (we  no  longer  need  borrow 
chauvinists  from  the  French,  having  by  recent  vile 
experience  gotten  us  so  much  viler  a  name  for  a  so  much 
more  despicable  species  of  the  same  genus  among  our- 
selves)— as  for  the  cowardly,  greedy,  callous,  vainboastful 
Jingoes,  of  the  clubs,  the  slums,  the  Exchange,  the  music- 
halls,  the  press,  and  even  the  pulpit,  who  inflame  others 
to  the  carnage  to  which  they  never  expose  themselves, 
we  will  not  heed  their  piteous  protests  against  the  faithlul 
record  of  murder  and  devastation,  for  the  personal  comfort 
of  those  persons  that  they  could  not  see  or  conceive  the 
actual  stPte  of  their  darlings  :  but  it  would  be  infinitely 
better  if  all  men  and  women  could  see,  or,  not  seeing, 
could  conceive  and  realise  in  of  every  battle,  such  misery 
and  desolation  and  bereavement  as  are  the  fruits  of  every 
campaign  ;  for  then  war  would  be  soon  extinct,  drowned 
and  consumed  beyond  resuscitation  in  a  lava  flood  of 
horror  and  loathing,  throughout  all  our  pseudo-civilised 
world.  Therefore,  the  more  plainly,  the  more  brutally 
and  disgustingly,  because  the  more  veraciously,  the 
horrors  and  agonies  of  war  can  be  depicted  by  pen  and 
pencil  and  related  by  word  of  mouth,  the  better  ;  that  the 
poor  foolish,  ^imaginative  people  uho  are  fascinated  by 
the  flaunting  trappings  of  War  in  peace,  may  be  terrified 
into  shuddering  abhorrence  of  War  in  action ;  ravaging, 
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burning,  mangling,  murdering;  changing  rich  fields  to 
trampled  swamps,  fair  cities  to  black  ruins,  brave  strong 
men  to  carrion  ;  leaving  parents  childless,  children  father- 
less, wives  widowed,  maidens  frustrate  of  wifehood  and 
motherhood.  "  Sensational  ?"  Are  you  so  imbecile  as  to 
dream  that  there  can  be  one  thousandth  part  so  much 
"sensation"  in  any  writing  or  picture  as  in  the  fever- 
stricken,  the  wounded,  the  maimed,  the  ruined,  the  dying, 
and  all  their  afflicted  families,  the  teeming  produce  of 
every  glorious  War  ? 


SOME   TOBACCO  STORIES. 


I  remember  being  told  of  a  soldier  in  hospital,  where 
Tobacco  is  strictly  torbidden  (and  where  it  would  be 
more  sanative  than  all  the  beastly  drugs  of  the  pharma- 
copoeia, as  was  fairly  proved  in  the  Franco-German  war), 
who  was  enjoying  a  surreptitious  pipe  sitting  on  his  bed, 
which  was  next  to  the  door,  when  the  doctor  and  hospital- 
sergeant  unexpectedly  visited  the  ward.  He  had  just 
time  to  with  lraw  the  pipe,  but  the  doctor  too  surely 
scented  the  last  whiffs  still  curling  in  the  corner.  Our 
delinquent  denied  the  charge  with  the  coolness  of  an  old 
soldier  also  an  old  smoker,  and  was  vainly  searched  for 
the  pipe.  At  length  the  puzzled  doctor,  quite  sure  of  the 
atrocious  crime  he  was  quite  unable  to  prove,  guaranteed 
absolution  and  non-forfeiture  of  the  pipe  if  the  criminal 
would  but  confess  and  tell  where  he  had  secreted  it. 
"Then  it's  yourself  you  ought  to  be  searching,  doctor, 
and  not  me ;  for  it's  you  is  guilty  of  having  a  pipe  in 
hospital,"  said  the  hardened  one,  and  said  sooth ;  for 
he  had  deftly  dropped  it  at  the  critical  right  moment  into 
the  gaping  side-pocket  of  the  doctor's  shooting-jacket,  as 
the  latter  half-passed  at  first  before  turning  on  him. 
Surely  this  was  not  a  man  to  be  punished,  we  cry  ;  even 
as,  having  told  us  of  those  two  condemned  ones  in  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  who  so  densely  filled  their  cell  with  the 
wholesome  vapour,  that  the  janitor  entering  to  summon 
them  to  the  guillotine,  retired  in  hot  dismay,  half-blinded, 
and  coughing  furiously,  our  sympathetic  Carlyle  exclaims, 
"O  my  brothers,  it  is  surely  not  you  that  I  would  select 
for  execution !" 
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This  soldier  reminds  me  of  another,  who  was  in  a 
light-dragoon  regiment  at  Balaclava,  on  the  right  of  his 
squadron.  While  awaiting  orders  the  light  cavalary  sat 
at  ease,  screened  by  rising  ground  from  the  enemy,  and 
most  of  them  smoking.  When  the  order  for  the  mad 
charge  was  communicated,  and  "Attention!"  called,  this 
worthy  warrior,  while  keenly  alert,  forgot  to  take  his 
pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  and  kept  on  smoking  in  sweet 
unconsciousness.  The  officer  close  by,  who  must  have 
had  some  bad  blood  in  him,  snarled  to  the  troop- 
sergeant-major,  also  close  by,  "  Stop  that  man's  grog  for 
two  days,"  as  they  rode  on  up  the  slope.  Scarcely  had 
they  crowned  it,  and  were  sweeping  towards  the  Russian 
batteries,  when  a  cannon-ball  flew  off  with  that  officer's 
head,  "as  clean  as  a  couple  of  billiard-balls."  Our 
philosophic  smoker  just  glanced  round  and  ejaculated, 
"  You  beggar !  your  grog's  stopped  for  more  than  two 
days,  I  guess  !"  The  troop-sergeant-major  was  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner;  the  smoker  came  safe  back  and 
resumed  his  pipe,  and  there  was  no  one  to  stop  his  grog, 
which  be  sure  he  relished  not  less  than  he  deserved. 


AN  EPITAPH. 


I  remember  a  veteran  smoker  who  loved  his  old  pipes 
as  a  sailor  loves  his  old  ships,  and  who,  contemplating 
the  remains  of  a  poor  dear  broken  cutty,  was  so  carried 
away  by  love  and  grief,  that  he  placed  it  in  the  post  of 
honour  in  his  pipe-rack,  with  the  touching  inscription  : — 

Neglected  now  it  lies  a  cold  clay  form, 
Though  late  with  living  inspirations  warm  ; 
Type  of  all  other  creatures  of  frail  clay  ; 
What  more  than  it  for  epitaph  have  they  ? 

And  did  not  another  enthusiast  apostrophise  heathenishly 
his  meerschaum  with  superbest  Olympian  flatteries  ? — 

Cloud-compeller  !    Foam  o'  the  sea, 
Whence  rose  Venus  fair  and  free 
On  some  poet's  reverie  1 
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TOBACCO  WORSHIP 


Verily,  it  is  a  stupendous  subject  for  solemn  meditation 
and  for  ardent  admiration,  that  ever  since  Columbus  was 
certified  Great,  not  so  much  by  the  chance  discovery  of 
America,  as  by  the  godlike  fortune  of  thus  propagating 
"  divine  Tobacco  "  throughout  all  lands,  its  sacred  fires, 
whose  tane  is  our  sky-domed  earth,  whose  altars  are 
ubiquitous,  and  whose  vestal  virgins  are  the  flower  of 
mankind,  have  burned  without  intermission  day  and 
night :  while  the  swart  Eastern  slumbers  the  white 
Western  keeps  them  a-glow  ;  while  the  Western  slumbers, 
the  Eastern  :  as  advancing  night  shrouds  these  gracious 
luminaries  in  one  meridian,  its  withdrawing  skirts  discover 
as  many  in  a  meridian  thousands  of  leagues  remote  ;  the 
advancing  day  arouses  innumerable  votaries  to  their 
delightful  duty,  kindling  ever-fresh  incense  on  its  path 
from  pipe-bowls  as  from  flower-chalices  :  with  Phosphor 
of  the  dawn  they  glitter  splendid,  and  splendid  with 
Hesper  of  the  gloaming  ;  everywhere  they  shine  forth  in 
the  darkness,  countless  and  constant  as  the  stars ;  nor 
can  thickest  clouds  veil  them,  nor  at  highest  noon  are 
they  extinguished  :  and  they  are  the  glorious  constellations 
of  the  glorious  Heaven  of  Keyf,  the  Paradise  of  placid 
enjoyment,  the  Empyrean  of  calm  beatitude : — O  just, 
subtle,  and  mighty  Tobacco  ! 


S  WI  FT. 


Although  Mr.  Forster  did  not  live  to  issue  more  than 
the  first  volume  of  this  biography,*  he  seems  to  have 
gathered  and  arranged  the  materials  for  the  whole  work, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  will  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  some  competent  man  for  the  completion  of 
the  remaining  two  volumes.  As  it  is,  everyone  caring 
for  the  great  names  of  our  literature  must  read  this 
volume,  which  for  the  first  time  does  justice  to  the 
early  life  of  Swift.  Mr.  Forster  not  only  subjected  all 
the  well-known  authorities  to  a  thorough  and  often 
pregnant  scrutiny,  but  collected  many  documents  hitherto 
almost  unknown  or  disregarded,  which  are  of  essential 
importance  to  a  full  and  true  understanding  of  the 


*  The  Life  of  Jonathan  Swift. 
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subject.  The  volume  abounds  in  minute  details,  but 
these  could  scarcely  be  omitted  where  so  many  mis- 
representations demanded  correction.  To  our  mind,  for 
sheer  strength  and  veracity  of  intellect  Swift  is  unsur- 
passed, and  scarcely  equalled,  in  the  whole  range  of 
English  writers,  rich  as  the  greatest  of  these  are  in 
energy  and  sincerity.  He  was  much  too  strong  and 
veracious  even  for  such  men  as  Johnson,  Macaulay,  and 
Thackeray  ;  Scott  alone  of  his  biographers  was  genial  and 
large-minded  enough  to  appreciate  him,  and  Scott  had 
not  the  time  to  hunt  out  and  sift  the  necessary  documents. 
As  for  the  general  English  public,  with  its  soft-hearted 
and  soft-headed  sentimental  optimism,  a  genius  of  such 
stern  and  unblending  insight  is  damned  at  once  and  for 
ever  by  being  denounced  a  cynic.  It  loves  to  blubber 
till  tear-dry  over  its  Dickens  and  Farjeon.  By-the-by, 
Mr.  Forster  tells  us  that  he  himself  heard  Charles  Lamb, 
who  had  then  been  constrained  to  give  up  Tobacco, 
utter  his  wish  for  a  truly  Lamb-like  euthanasia :  "  May 
my  last  breath  be  drawn  through  a  pipe  and  exhaled 
in  a  pun  ! " 


GEORGE  MEREDITH. 


George  Meredith  is  distinctly  rather  a  man's  than  a 
woman's  writer.  He  has  the  broad  jolly  humour,  full- 
blooded  with  beef  and  beer,  of  great  Fielding,  as  well  as 
his  swift  keen  insight ;  he  has  the  quaint  phantastic 
ironical  humour  of  the  poet  and  scholar  and  thinker — 
freakish  touches  of  Sterne  and  Jean  Paul  and  Carlyle  and 
his  own  father-in-law  (Peacock,  of  "  Nightmare  Abbey," 
"  Gryll  Grange,"  "  Headlong  Hall,"  and  other  enjoyable 
sojourning  places,  who  had  Shelley  for  a  friend).  In 
brief,  he  is  humoristic  and  ironical ;  and  women  in  general 
care  for  no  humour  save  of  the  nursery,  distrust  and 
dislike  all  irony  except  in  talking  with  and  about  one 
another.  But  men  will  sa\our  in  that  dialogue  of  Tinker 
and  Ploughman  the  fine  open-air  wayside  relish  in  which 
our  robust  old  plays  and  novels  are  so  rich,  in  which  most 
of  our  modern  are  so  poor.  George  Borrow,  George  Eliot, 
George  Meredith,  can  reproduce  for  us  this  pithy  vulgar 
talk,  succulent  with  honest  nature  and  bookless  mother 
wit ;  but  how  many  else  can  furnish  it  unadulterated  ? 
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I  have  named  our  most  popular,  and  justly  popular,  great 
novelist  along  with  him  who  is  one  of  the  least  popular; 
and  to  my  mind  he  is  throned  not  less  eminent  than  she ; 
and  if  certain  jewels  in  her  crown  are  lacking  in  his,  he 
has  others  not  less  precious  that  are  wanting  in  hers. 

As  his  works  are  still  so  little  known,  while  so  worthy 
of  being  known  to  all  competent  readers,  it  may  be  well 
to  take  the  opportunity  of  just  mentioning  them  here. 
"  Men  of  the  Time  "  tells  us  that  he  was  born  in  Hamp- 
shire about  1828,  was  educated  partly  in  Germany,  began 
with  the  law  but  abandoned  it  for  literature.  In  185 1  he 
published  a  slim  volume  of  poems,  chiefly  lyrical,  some 
of  them  very  fine,  dedicated  to  his  father-in-law.  In  1855, 
the  "Shaving  of  Shagpat,  an  Arabian  Entertainment;" 
humorous,  sententious,  vividly  picturesque.  In  1857, 
"Farina,  a  Legend  of  Cologne,"  a  slighter  piece  of  phan- 
tastic-poetic pleasantry.  In  1859,  this  "Richard  Feverel" 
in  3  vols. ;  for  the  work  is  really  twenty  years  old,  though 
the  new  edition  gives  no  notice  of  the  preceding,  just  as 
its  title-page  mentions  no  other  works  by  the  same  author. 
In  1 861,  "Evan  Harrington,"  which  first  appeared  in 
Once  a  Week.  In  1862,  "Modern  Love  and  Poems 
of  the  English  Roadside,  with  Poems  and  Ballads," 
affectionately  inscribed  to  Captain  Maxse,  R.N. ;  whereof 
little  will  soon  die.  "  Modern  Love "  is  as  a  series  of 
Rembrandt  etchings,  for  sombre  intensity  and  concision, 
summed  up  in  the  closing  quatrain  : — 

"  In  tragic  hints  here  see  what  evermore 

Moves  dark  as  yonder  midnight  ocean's  force, 
Thundering  like  ramping  hosts  of  warrior  horse, 
To  throw  that  faint  thin  line  upon  the  shore  !" 

The  Roadside  Philosophers — "  Juggling  Jerry,"  the  "  Old 
Chartist,"  the  "  Beggar"  soliloquising,  and  the  "  Patriotic 
Engineer,"  with  "  Grandfather  Bridgeman" — are  as  genial 
as  harvest  sunshine.  "Cassandra,"  "Margaret's  Bridal 
Eve,"  "The  Head  of  Bran,"  "By  Morning  Twilight," 
"  Shemselnihar,"  and  the  "  Ode  to  the  Spirit  of  Earth  in 
Autumn,"  are  full  of  noble  power  and  passion.  In  1864 
and  1866,  his  masterpieces,  "Emilia  in  England,"  and  its 
sequel  "  Vittoria,"  the  latter  from  the  Fortnightly  Review; 
both,  despite  defects  of  construction  in  "  Vittoria,"  which 
celebrates  the  struggle  of  northern  Italy  against  Austria, 
not  to  be  successful  until  many  years  later,  challenging 
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comparison  with  the  very  greatest  achievements  in  their 

kind.  Between  these,  in  1865,  "Rhoda  Fleming."  In 
1871,  "Adventures  of  Harry  Richmond,"  first  in  Cornhill. 
In  1876,  from  the  Fortnightly,  "Beauchamp's  Career," 
to  which  attention  was  called  in  our  "Smoke  Room 
Table."  Add  a  couple  of  novelettes  in  the  New  Quarterly 
Magazine,  and  some  poems,  not  yet  collected,  in  the 
Fortnightly,  &c,  with  a  few  critiques,  and  we  have  a 
pretty  complete  list  of  the  manifest  results  of  about  thirty 
years'  highminded  and  miserably  appreciated  labour. 

He  may  be  termed,  accurately  enough  for  a  brief 
indication,  the  Robert  Browning  of  our  novelists  ;  and 
his  day  is  bound  to  come,  as  Browning's  at  length  has 
come.  The  flaccid  and  feeble  folk,  who  want  literature 
and  art  that  can  be  inhaled  as  idly  as  the  perfume  of  a 
flower,  must  naturally  shrink  from  two  such  earnestly 
strenuous  spirits,  swifter  than  eagles,  stronger  than  lions, 
in  whom,  to  use  the  magnificent  and  true  language  of 
Coleridge  concerning  Shakespeare,  "The  intellectual 
"power  and  the  creative  energy  wrestle  as  in  a  war- 
embrace."  But  men  who  have  lived  and  observed  and 
pondered,  who  love  intellect  and  genius  and  genuine 
passion,  who  have  eyes  and  ears  ever  open  to  the 
mysterious  miracles  of  nature  and  art,  who  flinch  not 
from  keenest  insight  into  the  world  and  life,  who  are 
wont  to  probe  and  analyse  with  patient  subtlety  the 
intricate  social  and  personal  problems  of  our  complex 
quasi-civilisation,  who  look  not  to  mere  plot  as  the  be-all 
and  end-all  of  a  novel  reflecting  human  character  and  life, 
who  willingly  dispense  with  the  childish  sugar-plums  01 
so-called  poetical  justice  which  they  never  find  dispensed 
in  the  grown-up  work-o'-day  world,  who  can  respond  with 
thought  to  thought,  and  passion  to  passion,  and  imagina- 
tion to  imagination ;  and,  lastly,  who  can  appreciate  a 
style  vital  and  plastic  as  the  ever-evolving  living  world  it 
depicts,  equal  to  all  emergencies,  which  can  revel  with 
clowns  and  fence  with  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen,  yet  rise 
to  all  grandeurs  of  Nature  and  Destiny  and  the  human 
soul  in  fieriest  passion  and  action  :  such  men,  who  cannot 
abound  anywhere,  but  who  should  be  less  rare  among 
meditative  smokers  than  in  the  rest  of  the  community, 
will  find  a  royal  treasure-house  of  delight  and  instruction 
and  suggestion  in  the  works  of  George  Meredith. 
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JAMES  COTTER  MORISON  ON  GIBBON. 


is  volume,*  by  its  subject  and  its  author,  will  pro- 
)ly  rank  among  the  best  in  the  Series.  The  general 
)lic  decidedly  needs  an  introduction  to  Gibbon;  for 
y  few,  even  of  the  educated  master,  or  attempt  to 
ster,  his  great  work,  though  many  may  occasionally 
tx  to  it ;  and  his  own  Memoirs  and  Letters,  in  Lord 
iffield's  edition  of  the  Miscellaneous  Works,  are  scarcely 

generally  accessible  and  familiar  as  Mr.  Morison 
>ears  to  think.  Mr.  Morison  himself  we  know  as  the 
nor  of  various  historical  essays  in  the  Fortnightly 
')iew  and  elsewhere,  and  especially  of  the  "Life  and 
nes  of  St  Bernard,"  a  book  which  impressed  us  as  a 
y  instructive  and  admirable  example  of  what  may  be 
ned  historical  biography — a  book,  in  fact,  not  unworthy 
ts  dedication  to  Thomas  Carlyle.  We  find  the  present 
dy  equally  excellent,  in  the  ratio  of  its  much  smaller 
pe.    It  depicts  clearly  and  fairly  the  leading  events  of 

life  and  the  leading  traits  of  the  character.  It  dis- 
ses  and  appraises  thoughtfully  and  respectfully  the  great 
;tory  of  the  Decline  and  Fall,  as  an  earnest  scholar 
uld  discuss  a  stupendous  masterpiece  in  his  own 
ere  of  work  ;  with  learned  and  grateful  recognition  of 
noble  merits,  with  candid  admission  of  its  defects ;  the 
ner  duly  increased,  and  the  latter  duly  diminished,  by 

consideration  that  the  merits  were  special  to  the 
ster  and  the  defects  general  to  his  time,  that  the 
sets  are  discovered  from  the  vantage-ground  of  an 
led  century  of  prodigious  historical  experiences  and 
?arches  and  consequent  philosophy.  Thus  much  we 
y  hazard  in  praise  of  this  solid  yet  very  readable  little 
)k,  as  mere  members  of  the  general  public,  laics  not 
■ics  in  this  department  of  literature. 


jibbon,  by  James  Cotter  Morison,  M.A.,  in  the  "English  Men 
of  Letters  "  Series. 
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comparison  with  the  very  greatest  achievements  in  tl 

kind.  Between  these,  in  1865,  "Rhoda  Fleming." 
1871,  "Adventures  of  Harry  Richmond,"  first  in  Corm 
In  1876,  from  the  Fortnightly,  "  Beauchamp's  Care 
to  which  attention  was  called  in  our  "Smoke  Rc 
Table."  Add  a  couple  of  novelettes  in  the  New  Quart 
Magazine,  and  some  poems,  not  yet  collected,  in 
Fortnightly,  &c,  with  a  few  critiques,  and  we  hav 
pretty  complete  list  of  the  manifest  results  of  about  th 
years'  highminded  and  miserably  appreciated  labour. 

He  may  be  termed,  accurately  enough  for  a  b 
indication,  the  Robert  Browning  of  our  novelists  j 
his  day  is  bound  to  come,  as  Browning's  at  length 
come.    The  flaccid  and  feeble  folk,  who  want  literal 
and  art  that  can  be  inhaled  as  idly  as  the  perfume  c 
flower,   must  naturally  shrink  from  two  such  earne 
strenuous  spirits,  swifter  than  eagles,  stronger  than  li( 
in  whom,  to  use  the  magnificent  and  true  language 
Coleridge  concerning  Shakespeare,   "The  intelleci 
"power  and  the  creative  energy  wrestle  as  in  a  a 
embrace."    But  men  who  have  lived  and  observed 
pondered,  who  love  intellect  and  genius  and  gem 
passion,  who  have  eyes  and  ears  ever  open  to 
mysterious  miracles  of  nature  and  art,  who  flinch 
from  keenest  insight  into  the  world  and  life,  who 
wont  to  probe  and  analyse  with  patient  subtlety 
intricate  social  and  personal  problems  of  our  comj 
quasi-civilisation,  who  look  not  to  mere  plot  as  the  b< 
and  end-all  of  a  novel  reflecting  human  character  and 
who  willingly  dispense  with  the  childish  sugar-plums 
so-called  poetical  justice  which  they  never  find  dispen 
in  the  grown-up  work-o'-day  world,  who  can  respond  \ 
thought  to  thought,  and  passion  to  passion,  and  imag 
tion  to  imagination ;  and,  lastly,  who  can  appreciat 
style  vital  and  plastic  as  the  ever-evolving  living  worl< 
depicts,  equal  to  all  emergencies,  which  can  revel  \ 
clowns  and  fence  with  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen,  yet 
to  all  grandeurs  of  Nature  and  Destiny  and  the  hur 
soul  in  fieriest  passion  and  action  :  such  men,  who  can 
abound  anywhere,  but  who  should  be  less  rare  am 
meditative  smokers  than  in  the  rest  of  the  commur 
will  find  a  royal  treasure-house  of  delight  and  instrucl 
and  suggestion  in  the  works  of  George  Meredith. 
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JAMES  COT  TER  MORISON  ON  GIBBON. 


This  volume,*  by  its  subject  and  its  author,  will  pro- 
bably rank  among  the  best  in  the  Series.  The  general 
public  decidedly  needs  an  introduction  to  Gibbon;  for 
very  few,  even  of  the  educated  master,  or  attempt  to 
master,  his  great  work,  though  many  may  occasionally 
refer  to  it ;  and  his  own  Memoirs  and  Letters,  in  Lord 
Sheffield's  edition  of  the  Miscellaneous  Works,  are  scarcely 
so  generally  accessible  and  familiar  as  Mr.  M orison 
appears  to  think.  Mr.  M orison  himself  we  know  as  the 
aiuhor  of  various  historical  essays  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review  and  elsewhere,  and  especially  of  the  "  Life  and 
Times  of  St  Bernard,"  a  book  which  impressed  us  as  a 
very  instructive  and  admirable  example  of  what  may  be 
termed  historical  biography — a  book,  in  fact,  not  unworthy 
of  its  dedication  to  Thomas  Carlyle.  We  find  the  present 
study  equally  excellent,  in  the  ratio  of  its  much  smaller 
scope.  It  depicts  clearly  and  fairly  the  leading  events  of 
the  life  and  the  leading  traits  of  the  character.  It  dis- 
cusses and  appraises  thoughtfully  and  respectfully  the  great 
History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall,  as  an  earnest  scholar 
should  discuss  a  stupendous  masterpiece  in  his  own 
sphere  of  work ;  with  learned  and  grateful  recognition  of 
its  noble  merits,  with  candid  admission  of  its  defects;  the 
former  duly  increased,  and  the  latter  duly  diminished,  by 
the  consideration  that  the  merits  were  special  to  the 
master  and  the  defects  general  to  his  time,  that  the 
defects  are  discovered  from  the  vantage-ground  of  an 
added  century  of  prodigious  historical  experiences  and 
researches  and  consequent  philosophy.  Thus  much  we 
may  hazard  in  praise  of  this  solid  yet  very  readable  little 
book,  as  mere  members  of  the  general  public,  laics  not 
clerics  in  this  department  of  literature. 
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WALT  WHITMAN. 


Here  is  Dr.  Burroughs'  summing-up  of  these  voluntary 
un-paid  army  hospital  services  of  Whitman ;  well  worth 
meditating  by  honest  readers  hitherto  misled  by  the  per- 
sistent calumnies,  whether  malignant  or  merely  stupid,  of 
the  kk  infinitely  little  "  anonymous  hirelings  of  the  press, 
who  have  succeeded  for  a  time  in  keeping  down  a  great 
man,  as  the  multitudinous  Liliputians  managed  to  pin 
Gulliver  to  the  earth  : — 

"  I  would  say  to  the  reader  that  I  have  dwelt  upon  this  portion  of 
Walt  Whitman's  life,  not  so  much  because  it  enters  into  the  state- 
ment of  his  biography  [here  I  dissent],  as  because  it  really  enters 
into  the  statement  of  his  poetry,  and  affords  a  light  through  which 
alone  the  later  pieces,  and  jn  some  sort  the  whole  of  his  work,  can 
be  fitly  construed.  His  large  oceanic  nature  doubtless  enjoyed  fully, 
and  grew  all  the  larger  from,  the  pouring  out  of  its  powerful  currents 
of  magnetism  ;  and  this  is  evident  in  his  pieces  since  1861. 

"  The  statement  is  also  needed  with  reference  to  the  country,  for 
it  rises  to  national  proportions.  To  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
suffering  soldiers  was  he,  during  the  war,  personally  the  cheering 
visitor,  and  m  inistered  in  some  form  to  their  direct  needs  of  body  and 
spirit ;  soldiers  from  every  quarter,  west,  east,  north,  south— for  he 
treated  the  rebel  wounded  the  same  as  the  rest. 

"Of  course  there  were  many  others,  men  and  women,  who 
engaged  faithfully  in  the  same  service.  But  it  is  probable  that  no 
other  was  so  endowed  for  it  as  Walt  Whitman.  I  should  say  his 
whole  character  culminates  here  ;  and  as  a  country  is  best  viewed  by 
ascending  some  peak,  so  from  this  point  his  life  and  books  are  to  be 
read  and  understood." 

Judge  now  between  this  "  half  Bowery  boy,"  this  "  hero 
of  the  roughs,"  all  "affectation  and  pretence,"  with  his 
"  drivel  and  indecency,"  and  those  who  decry  or  contemn 
him.  Judge  between  him  and  the  "Property  Committee"  of 
Association  Hall  in  Philadelphia,  who  this  very  March  18, 
refused  to  let  him  have  their  Hall  for  a  lecture  ;  between 
him  and  the  publishers  who  will  not  publish,  the  book- 
store keepers  who  will  not  keep  for  sale  his  books ; 
between  him  and  all  "the  established  American  potts 
who  studiously  ignore  him;"  between  him  and  "the 
orthodox  American  authors,  publishers,  and  editors,"  who 
treat  him  and  his  works  with  "  determined  denial,  disgust, 
and  scorn nay,  between  him  and  the  superfine  philoso- 
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phers  and  philanthropists  of  Boston,  up  to  Emerson 
himself,  who  having  done  their  utmost  to  exasperate  the 
South  into  Secession,  did  their  utmost  to  exacerbate  the 
North  during  the  conflict  and  after  the  triumph,  while  he 
was  ministering  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  health  to  "more 
than  a  hundred  thousand  suffering  soldiers,"  Northeners 
and  Southerners  alike.    And  further,  judge  between  this 
man  and  his  country,  including  the  relics  and  relatives  of 
the  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  ;  between  this  man 
who  devoted  himself  to  such  divine  ministrations,  and 
his  people,  who,  as  we  were  told  four  years  ago,  suffer  him 
to  languish  "  old,  poor,  and  paralysed  " — in  his  own  words 
"  poor  even  to  penury" — old  with  premature  age,  paralysed 
and  afflicted  with  ancemia  of  the  brain,  as  the  results  of 
the  stupendous  expenditure  of  vitality  in  those  ministra- 
tions of  mercy — ''while  he  lies  at  Camden  preparing, 
largely  with  his  own  handiwork,  a  small  edition  of  his 
works  in  two  volumes,  which  he  now  himself  sells  to  keep 
the  wolf  from  the  door."  I  do  not  blame  his  people  for  not 
appreciating  his  poetry,  nor  do  I  imply  that  he  has  any 
claims  upon  them  as  a  great  neglected  poet :  when  a  man 
deliberately  and  consciously  strikes  out  a  new  path  in 
literature,  art,  philosophy,  or,  indeed,  anything  else,  he 
should  know  well  that  it  must  be  many  years  before  the 
public  will  be  able  to  make  up  its  mind  to  follow  him  ; 
and  if  such  a  one  complains  that  he  is  left  to  pursue  his 
way  alone,  or  resents  the  popular  shouts  that  he  is  on  the 
new  high  road  to  nowhere,  he  is  but  a  little-minded, 
faint-hearted  fellow,  or,  worse  still,  one  without  any  real 
faith  in  the  new  path,  who  trusted  to  attract  followers  by 
the  mere  affectation  of  being  original,  thus  combining  the 
advantages  of  singularity  and   popularity.  Assuredly 
Whitman  neither  thus  complains  nor  resents.    I  simply 
express  my  wonder  and  sorrow  that  the  Americans,  with 
their  well-earned  reputation  for  generosity,  should  allow 
such  a  great  and  noble  public  benefactor,  prematurely 
broken  down  by  the  tremendous  exertions  of  his  public 
beneficence,  to  languish  and  die  in  neglect  and  poverty. 
Such  a  blot  upon  the  name  of  a  nation  lasts  long :  when 
will  Scotland  be  forgiven  for  Burns  ?    This  case  is  as  if 
England  were  to  ignore  Miss  Nightingale  in  her  old  age 
"poor  even  to  penury"  (these  are  his  own  words  of 
himself,  in  '76). 
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EDMUND  SPENSER. 


In  his  Essay  on  Bunyan,  Macaulay  writes :  "  Even 
Spenser  though  assuredly  one  of  the  greatest  poets  that 
ever  lived,  could  not  succeed  in  the  attempt  to  make 
allegory  interesting.  One  unpardonable  fault,  the  fault 
of  tediousness,  pervades  the  whole  of  the  '  Fairy  Queen.' 
.  .  .  .  Of  the  persons  who  read  the  first  canto,  not 
one  in  ten  reaches  the  end  of  the  first  book,  and  not  one 
in  a  hundred  perseveres  to  the  end  of  the  poem.  [How 
arrive  at  such  statistics  ?  Could  they  be  proved  or  dis- 
proved, we  dare  venture  yet  stronger  figures  concerning 
the  "  Paradise  Lost "  and  Paradise  Regained."]  Very  few 
and  very  wtary  are  those  who  are  in  at  the  death  of  the 
Blatant  Beast."  Very  few  indeed,  being  exactly  none  ; 
for  the  simple  reason  that  there  is  no  death  of  the  Blatant 
Beast  in  the  poem.  In  the  last  canto  of  the  last  book  we 
have  complete,  Sir  Calidore  or  Courtesie  (say  Philip 
Sidney)  overcomes  and  muzzles  and  leads  captive  with 
an  iron  chain  the  monster ;  but  it  afterward  escapes,  and 
is  left  raging  around  ;  the  wise  poet,  being  too  well  aware 
that,  so  long  as  men  and  women  exist  with  venomous 
tongues  and  greedy  ears,  slander,  defamation,  calumny 
cannot  die.  We  are  surprised  that  Macaulay,  the  omni- 
vorous and  insatiable  book-devourer,  with  a  genuine 
literary  taste,  found  the  "  Faerie  Queene  "  uninteresting 
and  tedious  throughout :  and  we  regret  that,  according 
to  his  wont,  he  proclaimed  his  personal  opinion  with  such 
exaggerated  emphasis  and  assumed  it  to  be  the  opinion 
of  readers  in  general ;  we  regret  it,  because  the  oracular 
deliverance  was  not  called  for,  as  there  was  not  the 
slightest  peril  of  Spenser  becoming  too  popular;  and 
because  the  absolute  sentences  we  have  quoted,  preserved 
in  volumes  that  are  too  popular,  have  in  all  likelihood 
scared  many  young  students  from  attempting  to  read  a 
poem  in  which  they  would  have  found  noble  instruction 
and  exquisite  delight.  If  any  such  are  among  our  readers, 
let  us  inform  or  remind  them  that  the  great  work,  so 
uninteresting  and  tedious  to  Macaulay,  proved  supremely 
interesting  and  stimulating  to  Sidney,  Raleigh,  Essex, 
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Shakespeare  himself  (if  we  can  trust  the  attribution  of 
"The  Passionate  Pilgrim,"  1599;  the  year  of  Spenser's 
death) ;  to  "  Sidney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother,"  Lady 
Carey,  Lady  Strange ;  in  brief,  to  all  the  most  noble  and 
illustrious  men  and  women  his  contemporaries,  those 
glories  of  the  sunset  of  the  sixteenth  and  sunrise  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  named  the  Elizabethans,  worthy  of 
some  far  grander  name  ;  and  beyond  these,  to  Browne  of 
the  Pastorals,  Cowley,  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  Thomson, 
T.Wharton,  Gibbon,  Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Keats,  Ruskin; 
so  that  he  has  been  most  properly  acclaimed  "  the  poet 
of  poets,"  by  suffrages  that  rather  outweigh  even  the  adverse 
vote  of  Macaulay,  qualified  or  nullified  as  this  fortunately 
is  by  the  "  assuredly  one  of  the  greatest  poets  that  ever 
lived."  For  our  poor  selves,  we  avow  without  shame 
that,  though  prevented  by  circumstances  beyond  our 
control  from  being  "  in  at  the  death  of  the  Blatant  Beast," 
we  are  of  the  "  not  one  in  a  hundred  "  who  have  per- 
severed to  the  end  of  the  poem,  if  perseverance  can  be 
where  is  no  trouble  but  only  enjoyment ;  and  further, 
that  we  have  thus  persevered  quite  unweary  to  the  end 
not  simply  once  but  about  thrice,  without  reckoning 
countless  short  wanderings  in  various  specially  favourite 
regions  of  "  this  delightful  Land  of  Faerie." 


A  SERGEANT'S  MESS  SONG. 


With  our  arms  round  the  waists  of  the  charming  girls, 
Through  the  galop-sweeps  and  the  swift  waltz-whirls, 
While  our  beards  are  brushed  by  their  dancing  curls, 

Dance,  boys,  dance  ! 
With  the  old  black  pipe  and  the  steaming  glass, 
And  a  toast  to  the  health  of  each  sonsie  lass, 
And  a  right  jolly  set  the  toast  to  pass, 

Drink,  boys,  drink  ! 

For  we  have  our  hold  of  the  world  to-day, 
And  must  snatch  our  share  of  it  while  we  may, 
Before  they  bury  us  out  of  the  way  : 

Dance,  boys,  dance  ! 
So  we'll  smoke  our  pipe,  and  we  11  drink  our  glass, 
And  we'll  play  our  game,  and  we'll  hug  our  lass  ; 
And  as  for  the  rest — why,  the  devil's  an  ass  : 

Drink,  boys,  drink  ! 
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THE    SAINT    AND    HIS  SHRINE. 


Behold  the  Legend  and  the  Shrine 
Of  Him  of  all  Saints  most  benign, 
The  blessedest  Saint  Nicotine, 
The  Patron  of  our  Herb  Divine. 


AND  now  behoves  me  tell  you  of  our  Saint, 
And  try  to  sketch,  since  never  a  pen  could  paint, 
The  dreadful  persecutions  which  he  bore  ; 
Beyond  all  parallel,  enough  and  more 
To  set  up  common  martyrs  half  a  score. 
He  was  a  native  of  that  large  New  World 
Which  we  knew  not  until  Columbus  furled 
His  sails  at  last  after  that  weary  quest 
For  utmost  East  which  led  to  utmost  West ; 
Since  ever  as  men  sayn  extremes  will  meet, 
That  so  Life's  circles  may  be  all  complete. 
Millenniums  beyond  the  range  of  story 
He  lived  and  died  and  won  supernal  glory, 
As  sent  by  the  Great  Spirit  in  its  grace 
For  solace  to  the  suffering  human  race  ; 
But  at  the  first,  as  ever  is  the  case 
With  poor  mankind  so  stupid  or  so  base, 
They  did  maltreat,  then  torture,  and  then  kill 
Their  greatest  Benefactor  ;  and  as  still 
Malignant  having  slain  him,  sans  remorse 
Wreaked  direst  outrages  upon  his  corse  : 
Go  murder  myriads  of  your  fellow  men, 
You  shall  be  hailed  a  glorious  Conqueror  then  ; 
Go  bear  some  message  of  new  love  and  truth, 
You  shall  be  smitten  without  any  ruth  : 
So  be  it ;  who  shall  criticise  the  plan 
Whereon  the  good  God  hath  created  man? 

They  first  exposed  him  in  the  open  air 
To  stand  long  days  and  nights  unmoving  there  ; 
Then  scalped  him  as  their  Indian  custom  was, 
And  pinced  out  pieces  from  his  sides,  alas  ! 
And  still  he  smiled  with  more  benignitie 
Upon  these  cruel  men,  ah,  woe  is  me  ! 
They  cut  his  legs  from  under  him  the  while 
He  stood  regarding  them  with  that  sweet  smile ; 
Then  he  was  hanged,  immitigable  Fates  ! 
Then  taken  down  and  crushed  with  monstrous  weights ; 
And  when  the  body  was  all  mummy-dry 
They  cut  the  backbone  out,  Oh  fie  !  oh  fie  ! 
Then  shred  down  all  the  flesh  as  we  may  shred 
A  salted  ox- tongue,  poor  dear  body  dead  ! 
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And  of  the  morsels  some  they  ground  to  dust, 
And  snuffed  it  with  an  eager  savage  lust ; 
An  1  some  they  put  in  censers  to  consume 
To  ashes,  and  inhaled  with  joy  the  fume  ; 
And  some  these  horrU  cannibals  did  bite 
And  chew  and  savour  with  a  wild  delight  : 
Such  were  some  tortures  of  this  sweetest  Saint, 
Whose  mere  recital  makes  us  sick  and  faint. 

Yet  ere  that  he  was  wholly  done  to  death 
He  spake  unto  them,  yea,  with  his  last  breath  : — 
"  My  friends,  my  brothers,  ye  poor  wretched  men 
Who  know  not  your  own  good  ;  never  agen 
Will  ye  be  troubled  with  my  voice  and  glance, 
Who  came  in  love,  but  whom  your  ignorance 
Misweeneth  for  a  foe  ;  my  words  attend, 
And  ye  shall  know  I  was  in  sooth  your  friend  ; 
For  I  must  bless  you  in  your  own  despite, 
Since  ill  with  good  we  ever  should  requite  : 
The  boon  I  brought  for  you  I  must  bequeathe 
Who  cannot  now  bestow  it  while  I  breathe ; 
My  gift  must  be  a  legacy,  I  fear 
Less  rich  tho'  rich  than  if  I  still  were  here  : 
Lo  from  my  blood,  yea  from  this  very  place, 
Shall  spring  and  spread  an  Herb  of  Holy  Grace  ; 
Shall  spread  from  North  to  South,  from  East  to  West, 
Until  the  whole  land  shall  by  it  be  blest  ; 
And  in  the  aftertime  shall  carried  be 
To  other  lands  beyond  the  Eastern  Sea, 
To  other  lands  beyond  the  Western  Main, 
Whereof  ye  wot  not,  and  they  shall  be  fain 
Its  bountiful  beneficence  to  share, 
And  tend  and  cherish  it  with  loving  care. 
And  you  must  treat  it  as  myself  you  treat, 
That  it  may  still  my  martyrdom  repeat  ; 
Nor  this  for  your  reproach,  friends,  but  because 

It  standeth  written  in  the  eternal  laws, 
That  what  is  good  in  man  and  everything 

Is  proved  and  fortified  by  suffering. 

Its  powder  then  shall  spur  the  weary  brain 

And  make  its  heavy  dulness  bright  again  ; 

Its  juice  shall  be  instead  of  drink  and  food 

To  famished  hunters  in  the  solitude  ; 

Its  fumes  all  pain  and  sorrow  shall  allay, 

And  soothe  fatigue  and  cark  and  care  away  : 

Yea  it  shall  be  to  all  who  peak  and  pine 

A  sweet  nepenthe  and  strong  anodyne, 

And  unto  all  in  health  and  sans  annoy 

A  deep  refreshment  and  a  quiet  joy  : 

Sore-wounded  men  shall  yearn  for  its  sweet  breath 

Beyond  all  drugs  and  simples  foes  to  death  ; 

Many  diseases  shall  by  it  be  cured, 

And  many  more  prevented  ere  endured  ; 
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A  safeguard  shall  it  be  against  the  pest 

And  all  infections  that  are  most  unblest ; 

An  incense  of  devoutest  joy  and  calm, 

A  nectarous  food,  a  most  ambrosial  balm, 

The  Holy  Healing  Herb,  the  Plant  of  Grace, 

The  Panacea  of  the  Human  Race  ; 

Whose  epithets  in  the  far  future  time 

Among  far  peoples  shall  be  the  Sublime, 

The  Sovereign,  the  Divine,  and  truly  this 

Shall  best  express  its  universal  bliss. 

Nor  when  this  comes  to  pass  do  ye  repent 

And  over  my  brief  martyrdom  lament ; 

I  have  sad  prescience  that  your  progenie 

Remote  shall  rue  and  dree  it,  do  not  ye  ; 

Ye  have  but  wrought  as  men  are  wont  to  do, 

And  I  have  looked  for  this  my  whole  life  through  ; 

Ye  only  send  me  earlier  to  that  rest 

Where  I  shall  in  Eternitie  be  blest." — 

Thus  spake  our  sweet  Saint  calmly  ere  he  died 

Under  those  savage  tortures  multiplied. 

Because  the  solemn  words  of  dying  men 
Are  awful,  hushed  they  harkened  to  him,  then 
Pegan  to  jeer  and  torture  him  agen  ; 
Too  good  by  far  was  what  he  prophesied, 
They  could  but  disbelieve  him  and  deride  : — 
"  Lo  if  he  speaketh  truly,  by  his  death 
We  gain  at  once  the  prize  he  promiseth  ; 
Put  if  mere  falsehoods,  then  he  merits  worse 
Than  we  can  wreak  upon  him,  with  our  curse." 
And  so  they  carried  out  their  fell  intent 
As  ye  have  learnt  from  this  true  muniment. 

But  when  they  found  his  marvellous  prophecy, 
Incredible  for  gloriousness,  no  lie 
But  in  its  every  word  the  solid  truth  ; 
Then  joy  and  sorrow,  then  delight  and  ruth, 
Then  love  and  anguish,  triumph  and  remorse, 
Then  wailings  for  the  unexistent  corse  : 
For  it  is  verily  a  law  of  Fate 
Repentance  evermore  must  come  too  late  ; 
Since  what  is  done  can  never  be  undone 
Till  backward  on  his  pathway  rolls  the  sun  ; 
Since  that  which  hath  been  as  it  was  must  last, 
Nor  gods  themselves  have  power  upon  the  Past. 
Then  they  adored  his  Name  as  one  divine, 
And  eke  the  Plant  his  symbol  and  his  sign  ; 
And  evermore  its  fragrant  incense  rose 
In  mild  propitiation  for  his  woes. 
And  when  the  destined  periods  were  past 
Columbus  and  the  others  came  at  last ; 
Lustful  for  gold  and  land,  in  bands  and  legions ; 
And  then  the  peoples  of  those  Western  regions 
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Were  punished  for  the  murder  of  our  Saint ; 

For  some  were  conquered  into  hard  constraint 

Of  crudest  servitude  ;  and  others  killed 

By  myriads,  yea  by  millions,  all  unskilled 

To  cope  with  the  white  Centaurs  hurling  fire  ; 

Some  tortured  even  to  a  priest's  desire  ; 

While  countless  others  perished  in  stark  dearth, 

Or  piously  improved  from  off  the  earth  : 

Thus  was  fulfilled  what  our  sweet  Saint  foresaw, 

Divining  the  austerities  of  law. 

How  frequently  the  sins  of  men  and  nations 

Are  visited  on  distant  generations, 

The  sinners  going  scathless  to  the  tomb  ; 

It  is  a  common  ordinance  of  Doom. 

But  these  adventurers  so  barbarous  there 
Brought  back  to  us  a  blessing  past  compare, 
Back  to  our  poor  Old  World  emerged  to  light 
From  the  long  dreary  Mediaeval  Night ; 
I  mean  not  those  poor  things  they  mainly  sought, 
As  jewels,  gold  and  silver  ;  but  they  brought 
The  Legend  of  that  martyrdom  acerb, 
And  above  all  the  testimonial  Herb  ; 
The  Holy  Herb,  Tobacco  the  Divine  ! 
The  tale  of  him  we  call  Saint  Nicotine  ! 
(For  verily  we  hold  that  Master  Cope 
Can  canonise  as  well  as  ever  a  Pope  ; 
And  our  Saint  hath  more  votaries  by  far 
Than  all  the  other  blessed  saints  that  are, 
Nor  in  the  whole  huge  hagiologie 
Is  Legend  more  authentical  perdie. ) 
And  ever  since,  this  Plant  of  glorious  grace, 
For  now  three  centuries,  hath  blest  our  race.  — 
Doth  not  compassion  make  you  sigh  and  moan 
When  ye  reflect  that  it  was  all  unknown 
Unto  the  lofty  ones  of  former  ages, 
The  heroes,  prophets,  poets,  scholars,  sages  ? 
That  it  did  never  bless  with  joy  and  peace 
Egypt,  Assyria,  Persia,  Rome  or  Greece? 
But  we  who  have  its  bounties  in  full  store 
Behoves  us  to  be  grateful  evermore, 
To  ever  love  and  cherish  and  adore. 

Lo  now  you  know  for  why  our  motley  train 
Set  forth  upon  this  Pilgrimage  full  fain  ; 
And  now  you  are  prepared  to  look  above 
And  love  the  image  of  the  Saint  they  love. 
Behold  Him  as  they  see  him  in  his  Shrine 
In  Nephelococcygia  the  divine, 
The  City  of  the  Clouds,  where  took  his  ease 
Our  smoker  manque  Aristophanes  : 
The  cloud-compeller  of  the  Clouds  and  Birds, 
The  smoker  of  crass  Cleon  and  the  herds 
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Of  fools,  knaves,  rowdies,  all  the  catalogues 
That  swell  the  fortunes  of  your  demagogues  ; 
Your  shameless  charlatans  whose  dirty  tricks 
And  frothy  gab  defile  all  politics, 
Shame  honest  Liberals,  delight  old  Tories, 
Retard  sure  progress,— damn  such  vomitories  ! 
Ah,  if  thou  hadst  but  known  our  precious  Herb, 
How  had  it  soothed  thy  humours  most  acerb  ! 
How  its  fine  fragrance  had  dispelled  the  fogs 
On  fens  of  Brekekekex-coax-croaking  Frogs  ! — 
(Our  poor  ears  know  too  well  what  rancous  rant  is, 
O  ye  aquatic  accents  of  old  Antis  ! 
But  now  the  tadpoles  ol  our  squashy  noddies 
Have  just  no  heads,  but  are  all  tumid  bodies.) 
Its  Pythian  fumes  inspiring  heart  and  brains 
To  yet  more  glorious  phantasies  and  strains  ! 
Thou  jolliest  ol  all  antique  roistering  jokers, 
Only  less  jolly  than  our  Saint  of  Smokers. 

Yea  after  all  his  earthly  sufferings  rude 
This  is  his  likeness  in  beatitude, 
As  he  revealed  himself  to  our  PiPESHANK 
In  lofty  vision,  for  the  which  we  thank 
His  graciousness  right  fervently  be  sure  : 
Regard  his  radiant  aspect  fit  to  cure 
All  hypochondriacs  without  other  aid  ; 
The  sheaf  of  censers  on  his  left  arm  laid 
(The  more  he  is  incensed  the  blither  he, 
For  that  the  incense  is  so  sweet  perdie) ; 
The  missal  in  his  left  hand,  or  indeed 
A  pix  for  Weeds  or  powder  of  the  Weed  ? 
(Like  to  the  silver  missal  given  Rabelais, 
A  flagon  for  all  wines  from  Beaune  to  Chablis  ; 
Because  that  great  one  loved  to  drink  his  prayers, 
And  in  the  honour  of  the  gods  upstairs 
To  pour  libations  down  his  proper  throat)  ; 
And  above  all  things  else  I  pray  you  note 
The  glorious  halo  of  the  Golden  Cloud 
Wherein  his  sanctity  shines  all  avowed. 
On  either  side  of  Him  a  Lady  stands, 
Sisters  of  Mercy  with  fair  liberal  hands, 
His  almoners,  the  bountiful  dispensers 
Unto  all  Pilgrims  of  his  long-stemmed  Censers 
(Scorners  of  censorship,  that  burn  sans  doubt 
All  censors'  fingers  who  would  put  them  out), 
The  kindlers  therein  of  the  Sacred  Fire  : 
And  to  them  throng  with  ferventest  desire 
And  adoration  not  to  be  exprest 
All  devotees  who  would  be  truly  blest ; 
Pell-mell  they  throng  in  their  ecstatic  need, 
No  matter  what  their  politics  or  creed, 
Or  rank  or  nation ;  actors,  men  of  state, 
Journalists,  singers,  nobles,  small  and  great : 
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Would  you  have  thought  that  Shaftesbury  and  Manning 

Could  come  together  without  mutual  banning? 

Could  you  conceive  that  Gladstone  and  Ben  Dizzy 

Might  meet  and  yet  no  wordy  warfare  busy  ? 

Or  could  you  think  the  Sultan  and  the  Czar 

Would  worship  at  one  altar  from  afar  ? 

Manning  and  Shaftesbury  are  side  by  side, 

Gladstone  and  Dizzy  by  one  hope  allied, 

The  Czar  and  Sultan  to  the  same  Shrine  press, 

Grim  Bismarck  elbows  eloquent  Grant,  U.S. — 

Just  note  our  Liberal  leader,  well  I  wis 

Behind  his  followers,  as  he  always  is  ! 

His  mouth  and  arms  stretched  yawnful,  eyes  a-closing 

In  heavy-headed  and  oblivious  dozing  ; 

From  which  if  he  be  wakened,  in  a  scare 

He'll  slope  and  leave  his  comrades  planted  there  : 

No  party-leader  he,  this  placid  Hartington, 

Who  like  the  nobly-valiant  Mrs.  Partington, 

As  if  engaged  with  some  mere  puddle-slop 

Opposes  stolidly  a  poor  house-mop, 

Soft-headed  with  bedraggled  worn-out  wigs, 

As  thus-far-and-no-farther  to  the  rigs 

Turbulent,  wanton,  never-pacified 

Of  the  great  Liberal  Atlantic  tide  : 

He  cuts  his  party,  does  he?  soon,  we  wish, 

They'll  cut  and  smoke  him  as  cut  Cavendish. — ■ 

Some  have  already  got  the  censers  burning 

For  which  the  others  unappeased  are  yearning  ; 

While  some  in  pastils  the  rich  Herb  consume, 

Enraptured  with  the  perfume  of  the  fume, 

This  is  the  glorious  scene  our  Pilgrims  see 

As  they  approach  the  Saint  and  bow  the  knee  ; 

And  all  its  very  truth  I  can  attest, 

I,  Sigvat,  who  slipt  in  among  the  rest, 

Wishing  like  others  to  be  fully  blest. 

Good  people  all,  your  grateful  hearts  incline, 

However  wretched  Antis  may  repine 

And  whet  against  us  pens  and  tongues  malign, 

Their  goose-quills  and  sweet  voices  asinine, 

Let  none  be  aughtways  backward  at  the  sign 

To  echo  fervently  this  hymn  of  mine, 

But  lustily  in  unison  combine, 

Be  it  with  beer  or  toddy,  grog  or  wine. 

Or  coffee  of  aroma  rich  and  fine  : — ■ 

Glory  for  ever  to  the  gracious  Shrine  ! 

Glory  for  ever  to  the  Herb  Divine  ! 

Glory  for  ever  to  our  most  benign 

And  blessld  Patron  sweet  Saint  Nicotine  ! 
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RUBAIYAT    OF    OMAR    KHAYYAM,  BY 
EDWARD  FITZGERALD. 


This  is  the  remarkable  little  book  with  the  remarkable 
history,  to  which  a  notice  in  the  Contemporary  Review 
called  public  attention  about  a  year  ago.  Originally 
produced  some  eighteen  years  back,  at  half-a-crown,  it 
did  not  sell  at  all,  and  the  price  was  reduced  to  a  shilling, 
to  threepence,  and  finally  to  a  penny,  at  which  last  some 
copies  were  sold.  The  third  edition  is  said  to  be  now 
selling  well  at  seven  shillings  and  sixpence.  Omar 
Khayyam's  period  was  from  about  a.d.  1050  to  1125. 
As  astronomer  and  mathematician  he  was  so  eminent  as 
to  be  one  of  the  eight  appointed  to  correct  the  Calendar  ; 
and  his  Algebra  was  reprinted  at  Paris,  with  a  French 
version  by  F.  Woepcke,  in  185 1.  His  science,  of  course, 
is  superseded,  but  his  poems  will  endure.  They  consist 
of  quatrains,  sometimes  independent,  sometimes  con- 
nected several  together ;  in  a  few  all  four  lines  have  one 
rhyme,  but  usually  the  third  is  rhymeless,  giving,  as 
Mr.  FitzGerald  remarks,  the  effect  of  the  Greek  Alcaic, 
in  lifting  and  suspending  the  wave  which  falls  over  in  the 
fourth.  His  version,  whose  accuracy  is  said  to  be  vouched 
by  competent  scholars,  and  which  adheres  to  the  forms 
of  the  original,  is  a  masterpiece  of  energy  and  beauty. 
Omar  is  an  intense  thinker,  a  daring  heretic  amons;  the 
faithful ;  putting  small  trust  in  the  Prophet  and  his 
Paradise,  mocking  the  Saints  and  the  sages,  laughing 
even  at  the  Sufis,  or  mystics,  to  which  most  of  the  Persian 
poets  belonged,  making  light  of  his  own  serious  labours, 
and  singing  with  a  real  Rabelaisian  jollity  to  the  theme, 
Let  us  eat  and  drink  and  love,  for  to-morrow  we  die. 
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Do  the  wise  men  think  they  have  solved  the  for  ever 
Insoluble  ?    Hear  Omar : — 

"  Myself,  when  young,  did  eagerly  frequent 
Doctor  and  Saint,  and  heard  great  argument 

About  it  and  about :  but  evermore 
Came  out  by  the  same  door  that  in  I  went." 

Would  they  allure  or  affright  him  with  the  promises  or 
menaces  of  the  Koran  ? 

"  Oh  !  threats  of  Hell  and  hopes  of  Paradise  ! 
One  thing  at  least  is  certain — this  life  flies  ; 
One  thing  is  certain  and  the  rest  is  Lies  ; 
The  Flower  that  once  has  blown  for  ever  dies." 

Would  they  appal  him  with  the  predestined  doom  of  the 
wicked  ?  By  the  very  predestination  he  justifies  himself : — 

"  What  !  out  of  senseless  Nothing  to  provoke 
A  conscious  Something  to  resent  the  yoke 

Of  unpermitted  Pleasure,  under  pain 
Of  Everlasting  Penalties,  if  broke  !  " 

Or  to  the  sourer  Muslim  Calvinists  he  will  answer 
carelessly,  in  his  fable  of  the  Potter's  Vessels  : — - 

"  'Why,'  said  another,  '  Some  there  are  who  tell 
Of  One  who  threatens  he  will  toss  to  Hell 

The  luckless  Pots  he  marr'd  in  making— Pish  ! 
He's  a  Good  Fellow,  and  'twill  all  be  well.'  " 

Does  the  Koran  strictly  forbid  wine  and  strong  drink  ? 
Our  philosophic  Persian  Pantagruelist  makes  frank  con- 
fession : — 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  Repentance  oft  before 
I  swore — but  was  I  sober  when  I  swore  ? 

And  then  and  then  came  Spring,  and  Rose-in-hand 
My  thread-bare  Penitence  apieces  tore. 

"  And  much  as  Wine  has  played  the  Infidel, 
And  robb'd  me  of  my  Robe  of  Honour  -Well, 

I  wonder  often  what  the  Vintners  buy, 
One-half  so  precious  as  the  stuff  they  sell." 


That  last  touch  is  exquisite,  and  applies  equally  to  the 
Tobacconist,  who  parts  with  his  choicest  brands  and 
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most  fragrant  growths  for  cash  which  can  buy  nothing 
half  so  good  !  What  a  smoker  our  bard  would  have 
made,  had  the  weed  flourished  in  the  Orient  in  his  time  ! 
Hear  him  address  his  Beloved  in  the  very  mood  of  the 
narghile : — 

"  A  Book  of  Verses  underneath  the  Bough, 
A  Jug  of  Wine,  a  Loaf  of  Bread — and  Thou 

Beside  me,  singing  in  the  Wilderness — 
Oh  !  Wilderness  were  Paradise  enow  !  " 

In  default  of  the  weed,  he  celebrates  the  rose — the  rose 
and  the  nightingale,  wine  and  love ;  his  exquisite  relish 
of  them  sharpened  by  the  haunting  thought  that  he 
cannot  enjoy  them  long  : — 

"  Ah  !  make  the  most  of  what  we  yet  may  spend, 
Before  we  too  into  the  Dust  descend  ; 

Dust  into  Dust,  and  under  Dust,  to  lie, 
Sans  Wine,  sans  Song,  sans  Singer,  and — sans  End  ! 

"  A  Moment's  Halt — a  momentary  taste 
Of  Being  from  the  Well  amid  the  Waste — 

And  Lo  ! — the  phantom  Caravan  has  reach'd 
The  Nothing  it  set  out  from — Oh  !  make  haste  ! " 

In  concluding  by  warmly  commending  to  all  good  readers 
this  magnificent  version  of  magnificent  Eastern  poetry, 
we  must  remark  with  regret  that  Mr.  FitzGerald  in  this 
third  edition  has  only  given  101  quatrains  (there  were 
half-a-dozen  more  in  the  second).  Professor  Palmer,  of 
Cambridge,  has  just  published  a  volume  containing  some 
pieces  from  Omar  and  Hafiz.  The  famous  Orientalist, 
Von  Hammer-Purgstall,  gives  many  specimens  from 
Omar  in  his  "Geschichte  der  schonen  Redekiinste 
Persiens,"  containing  an  anthology  from  two  hundred 
Persian  poets.  And  a  Persian  text,  with  face-to-face 
version  in  French  prose,  from  a  lithograph  copy  at 
Teheran,  comprising  no  fewer  than  464  quatrains,  was 
brought  out  ten  years  ago  by  J.  B.  Nicolas.  The  writer 
in  the  Contemporary  appeared  to  know  nothing  of  Omar 
Khayyam  beyond  what  he  learned  from  Mr.  FitzGerald's 
choice  booklet. 
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List  of  James  Thomson's  Works. 


(  The  following  List  includes  only  those  writings  which  have 
been  separately  published). 


The  Story  of  a  Famous  Old  Jewish  Firm.  By  B.V.  Price 
Twopence.  Published  at  13,  Booksellers'  Row,  Strand, 
London,  W.C.    Cr.  8vo,  pp.  16. 

A  Commission  of  Inquiry  on  Royalty,  etc.  By  B.V.  Price 
Twopence.  Published  at  13,  Booksellers'  Row,  Strand, 
London,  W.C.    Cr.  8vo,  pp.  16. 

(  These  Pamphlets  are  not  dated  ;  but  they  were  both  published  in  1876 ). 

The  City  of  Dreadful  Night  and  other  Poems.  By 
James  Thomson,  ("  B.V. ")  London:  Reeves  and  Turner, 
195,  Strand.  1880.  Cr.  8vo.,  half-title,  title,  dedication 
and  contents,  4  leaves,  and  pp.  184. 

Vane's  Story,  Weddah  and  Om-el-Bonain,  and  other 
Poems.  By  James  Thomson,  author  of  "The  City  of 
Dreadful  Night."  London:  Reeves  and  Turner,  196, 
Strand.    1881.    Cr.  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  184. 

Essays  and  Phantasies.  By  James  Thomson,  author  of  "The 
City  of  Dreadful  Night,  and  other  Poems  ;"  "  Vane's  Story, 
Weddah  and  Om-el-Bonain,  and  other  Poems."  London  : 
Reeves  and  Turner,  196,  Strand.  1881.  Cr.  8vo,  half- 
title,  title  and  table  of  contents,  3  leaves,  and  pp.  320. 

Address  on  the  Opening  of  the  New  Hall  of  the 
Leicester  Secular  Society,  Sunday,  March  6th,  188 1, 
delivered  by  Mrs.  Theodore  Wright.  Written  by  James 
Thomson  ("B.V."),  author  of  "The  City  of  Dreadful 
Night,"  and  "Vane's  Story."    Cr.  8vo,  pp.  8. 
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JAMES    THOMSON'S    WORKS — continued. 

The  Story  of  a  Famous  Old  Jewish  Firm,  and  other 
Pieces,  in  Prose  and  Rhime,  by  the  late  James  Thomson 
(B.V.),  with  an  Introduction  by  B.E.,  and  In  Our  Forest 
of  the  Past :  Life's  Hebe  :  L'Ancien  Regime  :  Address  on 
the  Opening  of  the  Leicester  Hall :  Two  Lovers,  etc. 
Imprinted  by  B.E.  and  W.L.S.,  Anno  1883.  Sold  by  Abel 
Heywood  and  Son,  and  by  John  Hey  wood,  Manchester 
and  London.    Sq.  241110,  pp.  98. 

(  Of  this  pamphlet  some  large  paper  copies  were  issued,  which  contained 
a  portrait  of  the  author  and  a  fac- simile  of  his  handwriting). 

A  Voice  from  the  Nile. and  other  Poems.  By  the  late 
James  Thomson,  ("B.V."),  author  of  "The  City  of 
Dreadful  Night,"  "Vane's  Story,"  and  "Essays  and 
Phantasies."  With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  Bertram 
Dobell.  London  :  Reeves  and  Turner,  196,  Strand.  1884. 
Cr.  8vo,  pp.  xlix.  and  263,  with  a  portrait. 

Satires  and  Profanities.  By  James  Thomson  (B.V.)  [With 
a  Preface  by  G.  W.  Foote].  London  :  Progressive  Pub- 
lishing Company,  28,  Stonecutter  Street,  E.C.  1884. 
Cr.  8vo,  pp.  191. 

Shelley,  a  Poem  :  with  other  Writings  relating  to  Shelley,  by  the 
late  James  Thomson  ("  B.V.") :  to  which  is  added  an 
Essay  on  The  Poems  of  William  Blake,  by  the  same 
author.  Printed  for  private  circulation,  by  Charles  Whit- 
tingham  and  Co.,  at  the  Chiswick  Press.  1884.  8vo, 
pp.  xii.  and  128. 

(  Of  this  volume  only  one  hundred  and  ninety  copies  were  printed. ) 

The  City  of  Dreadful  Night  and  other  Poems.  By 
James  Thomson  ("B.V.")  Second  edition.  London: 
Reeves  and  Turner,  196,  Strand,  and  Bertram  Dobell, 
Charing  Cross  Road.  1888. 

The  Life  of  James  Thomson  ("B.V."):  with  a  Selection  from 
his  Letters  and  a  Study  of  his  Writings.  By  H.  S.  Salt, 
author  of  "  Literary  Sketches,"  etc.  London  :  Reeves  and 
Turner,  196,  Strand,  and  Bertram  Dobell,  Charing  Cross 
Road.    1889.    8vo,  pp.  vii.  and  335  :  with  a  portrait. 


Chaucer  and  Stothard 


The    PILGRIMAGE    to  SAINT 


DAPTED    TO    THE  TlMES. 


OTINE   of   the    HOLY  HERB. 


REGISTERED   TRADE  MARK. 

Golden  Cloud. 

Class  45.       No.  5604. 


FINE  CUT 
BRIGHT  CAVENDISH 


TRADE.    (CO  PE;  MARK 
ENTERED  AT  STATIONERS  II ALL 


SOLD   IN   PACKETS  ONLY. 

When  you  ask  for  it, 

See  that  you  get  it. 

Sold  by  all  Tobacconists. 

Londox  Address  : 

89,  Gt.  Eastern  Street,  E.C. 

Liverpool  Address  : 

10,   Lord  Nelson  Street. 


COPE'S 

Smoking  Mixture. 


SOLD   IN   PACKETS  ONLY. 


When  you  ask  for  it, 

See  that  you  get  it. 

SOLD    BY    ALL  TOBACCONISTS. 


London  Address  : 

89,  GT,  EASTERN  STREET,  e.c, 

Liverpool  Address  ; 

10,  LORD  NELSON  STREET. 


COP  E'S 

Bristol  Bird's  Eye 

SOLD   IN   PACKETS  ONLY. 


To  MAKE A  RICH  FLAVORED  SMOKING  MlXWRE.WITH 

Bozof  bird's  eye  Use  loz  of  Cope's  CCCavemd/sn 


When  you  ask  for  it, 

See  that  you  get  it. 

SOLD    BY    ALL  TOBACCONISTS. 
London  Address  : 

89,  GT.  EASTERN  STREET,  e.c, 

Liverpool  Address  : 

10,  LORD  NELSON  STREET, 


r\ir  "All  sorts  and  conditions  of  men," 

Cope's  Tobaccos, 

Sold  by  all  Tobacconists. 

COPE'S  SMOKING  MIXTURE. 
COPE'S  BRISTOL  BIRD'S  EYE, 
GOLDEN  CLOUD, 
COPE'S  GOLDEN  SHAG, 
COPE'S  CUT  CAVENDISH, 
OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND. 
RIFLE  CAKE,  full  fl4v°ur  ^  mild  flavour. 

MAY  FLOWER,  Full  Flavour. 
ROSEBUD,  Mild  Flavour. 

All  of  which  are  sold  in  Packets  only,  i  oz.  and  upwards, 
bearing  our  Registered  Trade  Marks. 

Tobacco  Works  : 

10,  Lord  Nelson  Street,  Liverpool. 

Branch  Tobacco  Factory : 

89,  Gt.  Eastern  Street,  London,  E.C. 
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"Vhere  ish  de  lofely  Golden  Cloud?" 

HANS  BREITM ANN'S  BARTY. 

REGISTERED  TRADE  MARK. 

Golden  Cloud. 

Class  45.       No.  5604. 
FACSIMILE  OF  LABEL.  Registered  Trade  Mark. 


FINE  CUT 
BRIGHT  CAVENDISH 


TRADE     CO  PE)  MARK 

w 

ENTERED  AT   STATIONERS  HALL. 


SOLD  IN  PACKETS  ONLY. 


SOLE  MANUFACTURERS- 

;  COPE  BROS.  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

I  Liverpool  Address-10,  LORD  NELSON  STREET. 
London  Address-89,  Gt.  EASTERN  STREET,  e.c. 


COPES 

Bristol  Bird's  Eye 

SOLD   IN   PACKETS  ONLY. 


BRISTOL 

BIRD'S  EYE. 


TO  MAKE  A  RICH  FLAVORED  SMOKING  MIXTURE.  WITH 

£oz  of birds  Eye  Use Iozof  Cope's  C.  C.  Ca  vendish 


When  you  ask  for  it, 

See  that  you  get  it. 

SOLD    BY    ALL  TOBACCONISTS. 

London  Address  : 

89,  GT,  EASTERN  STREET,  e,c, 

Liverpool  Address  : 

10,  LORD  NELSON  STREET. 


A    GOOD  DOG 


AND    A    GOOD  SMOKE. 


COPE'S  MIXTURE. 


Sold  by  all  Tobacconists, 

COPE'S'  TOBACCOS, 

For  "All  sorts  and  conditions  of  men." 


GOLDEN  CLOUD. 
COPE'S  NAVY  CUT. 
UNION  MIXTURE. 
COPE'S  SMOKING  MIXTURE. 
COPE'S  BRISTOL  BIRD'S  EYE. 
COPE'S  CUT  CAVENDISH. 
OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND.' 
COPE'S  BRIGHT  VIRGINIA. 
COPE'S  DARK  VIRGINIA. 

RIFLE    CAKE,    FULL  FLAVOUR  and  MILD  FLAVOUR. 

MAY  FLOWER,  Full  Flavour. 
ROSEBUD,  Mild  Flavour. 

COPE'S  GOLDEN  SHAG. 
COPE'S  BRIGHT  FLAKE. 
THE  RIGHT  SORT. 

All  of  which  are  sold  in  Packets  only,  i  oz.  and  upwards, 
bearing  our  Registered  Trade  Marks. 

TOBACCO  WORKS: 

10,    LORD   NELSON   STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

BRANCH  TOBACCO  FACTORY: 

89,  GREAT  EASTERN  STREET,  LONDON,  e.c. 


FOREIGN  CIGARS, 


Messrs.  Cope  are  direct  Importers 
from  Havana  and  Manila. 

Monthly  lists  are  posted  to  Customers  on 
request. 

Among  the  chief  Factories  represented 
by  C.  B.  &  Co.'s  choice  selection  of  Havana 
(or  Foreign)  Cigars  may  be  mentioned : — 

Flor  de  Murias. 
El  Favorita. 


Flor  de  Sainz. 
Cabana. 
Larranaga. 
Intimidad. 
Villar  y  Villar. 
Henry  Clay. 
Hortensia. 
La  Flor  de  Cuba. 
Figaro. 

MANILA  CHEROOTS. 


La  Corona. 
El  Brilliante. 
La  Matilde. 
La  Flor  de  Alvarez. 
La  Ley. 
La  Legitmidad. 


Compania  General. 
Hensiana. 

MANILA 


Fortin. 
La  Gloria  de  Fiiipinas. 

CIGARS. 


Compania  General. 
La  Hensiana. 
Del  Principe. 


Flor  de  la  Isabela. 
Capitan  General. 


A  large  stock  kept  at  the  Branch : — 8gr 
Great  Eastern  Street,  London,  E.G. 

LIVERPOOL: — 10,  Lord  Nelson  Street. 


Charles  Lamb. 


Cope's  Smofee  "Room  Booklets. 

"Number  jfour. 


(lope's  5mofee*1Room  Booklets* 


1.  — The  Smoker's  Text  Book — Ready. 

2.  — The  Smoker's  Garland,  Part  I. — Ready. 

3.  — James  Thomson  :  Selections  from  his  Con- 

tributions to  Cope's  Tobacco  Plant — Ready. 

4.  — Charles  Lamb — Ready. 

5.  — Thomas  Carlyle— Ready. 

6.  — The  Smoker's  Garland,  Part  II.—  Ready. 

7.  — Amber;  all  about  it:  from  Cope's  Tobacco 

Plant — in  preparation. 

8.  — Cope's  Mixture:  gathered  from  his  Tobacco 

Plant — in  preparation. 

9.  — Pipes  and  Meerschaum—  in  preparation. 
10. — The  Smoker's  Garland,  Part  III. — Ready. 

Sold  by  all  Tobacconists  and  Booksellers. 
Price  yi.  Each. 
Single  copies  sent,  post  free,  direct  from  the  Office 

on  receipt  of  Threepence  in  postage  stamps. 
Prospectus  post  free  on  application. 

Old  Tobacco  Papers,  by  John  Ashton. 
Illustrated  7vith  Fac-similies  by  the  Author. 

Also,  a  New  Edition  ( brought  down  to  date )  of 
Fairholt's  History  of  Tobacco. 


Publishing  Office: 
10,  Lord  Nelson  Street,  Liverpool. 


CHARLES  LAMB. 


LIVERPOOL  : 


At  the  Office  of  "  Cope's  Tobacco  Plant." 


SAINT  CHARLES! 


"  '  Saint  Charles,'  said  Thackeray  to  me,  thirty  years  ago,  putting  one  of 
Charles  Lamb's  letters  to  his  forehead." — Letters  of  Edward  FitzGerald. 


Saint  Charles  !  ah  yes,  let  other  men 
Love  Elia  for  his  antic  pen, 
And  watch  with  dilettante  eyes 
His  page  for  every  quaint  surprise, 
Curious  of  caviare  phrase. 
Yea  !  these  who  will  not  also  praise  ? 
We  surely  must,  but  which  is  more 
The  motley  that  his  sorrow  wore, 
Or  the  great  heart  whose  valorous  beat 
Upheld  his  brave  unfaltering  feet 
Along  the  narrow  path  he  chose, 
And  followed  faithful  to  the  close? 

Yea,  Elia,  thank  thee  for  thy  wit, 
How  poor  our  laughter,  lacking  it ! 
For  all  thy  gillyflowers  of  speech 
Gramercy,  Elia ;  but  most  rich 
Are  we,  most  holpen,  when  we  meet 
Thee  and  thy  Bridget  in  the  street, 
Upon  that  tearful  errand  set — 
So  often  trod,  so  patient  yet ! 

Richard  Le  Gallienne. 


Charles  Lamb,  dear  to  the  hearts  of  Englishmen,  is 
one  of  the  sweetest  and  most  lovable  figures  in  the 
annals  of  literature.  The  very  sound  of  his  name, 
recalling  as  it  does  his  many  quaint  turns  upon  it,  seems 
akin  to  smiles  and  tears.  His  is  a  rare  instance  of  the 
combination  of  a  keen  critical  faculty  with  a  tenderness 
and  bright  humour  which  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
be  cruel.  Oaths  fell  from  his  mouth  with  a  gentleness 
and  sweetness  which  the  blessings  of  other  men  cannot 
reach.  His  Essays  of  Elia  are  full  of  this  bright  humour, 
this  tender  criticism.  A  ripple  of  pleasant  laughter  runs 
through  them,  just  broken  here  and  there  by  a  sob. 

It  is  in  his  private  life  that  we  must  look  for  the 
explanation  of  his  desperate  brightness,  always  quivering 
on  the  verge  of  tears.  Who  does  not  know  the  story  of 
his  brave  acceptance  of  the  terrible  grief  and  anxiety 
which  overshadowed  his  life.  The  sweet  figure  of  his 
sister,  Mary  Lamb,  stands  always  by  his  side,  saved  to 
the  world  by  his  love  and  family  devotion.  Their  mutual 
love — their  brave  mutual  support  in  trials  almost  too 
great  to  be  endured — their  simply  confessed  failings  and 
weaknesses  —  their  kindly  friendship  with  Coleridge, 
Wordsworth,  and  many  other  men  of  mark — all  these 
things  make  them  familiar  figures,  and  very  dear  and 
familiar  they  should  be,  at  every  English  fireside  :  for 
the  ideal  of  the  home  was  carried  out  by  Charles  Lamb 
through  difficulties  before  which  most  of  us  would  shrink. 

One  is  grateful  for  the  happy  little  country  jaunts, 
for  the  pipe  and  the  friendly  suppers,  which  relieved  the 
over  tension  of  his  nerves,  and  helped  him  to  contribute 
his  unique  quota  to  English  literature. 
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CHARLES  LAMB 

Born  February  10,  1775. 
Christ's  Hospital,  October,  17 82 — November,  178Q. 
East  India  House  about  17Q2. 


To  Coleridge,  j  image  to  myself  the  little  smoky-room 
at  the  Salutation  and  Cat,  where  we  have 
sat  together  through  the  winter  nights,  beguiling  the  cares 
of  life  with  Poesy.  When  you  left  London  I  felt  a  dismal 
void  in  my  heart.  I  found  myself  cut  off,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  from  two  most  dear  to  me.  "  How  blest  with 
ye  the  path  could  I  have  trod  of  quiet  life  !"  In  your 
conversation  you  had  blended  so  many  pleasant  fancies 
that  they  cheated  me  of  my  grief  But  in  your  absence 
the  tide  of  melancholy  rushed  in  again,  and  did  its  worst 
mischief  by  overwhelming  my  reason.  I  have  recovered, 
but  feel  a  stupor  that  makes  me  indifferent  to  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  this  life.  I  sometimes  wish  to  introduce  a 
religious  turn  of  mind  ;  but  habits  are  strong  things,  and 
my  religious  fervours  are  confined,  alas  !  to  some  fleeting 
moments  of  occasional  solitary  devotion.  A  correspon- 
dence, opening  with  you,  has  roused  me  a  little  from  my 
lethargy,  and  made  me  conscious  of  existence.  Indulge 
me  in  it :  I  will  not  be  very  troublesome.  At  some 
future  time  I  will  amuse  you  with  an  account,  as  full  as 
my  memory  will  permit,  of  the  strange  turn  my  frenzy 
took.  I  look  back  upon  it  at  times  with  a  gloomy  kind 
of  envy ;  for,  while  it  lasted,  I  had  many,  many  hours  of 
pure  happiness.  Dream  not,  Coleridge,  of  having  tasted 
all  the  grandeur  and  wildness  of  fancy  till  you  have  gone 
mad  ! 

To  Coleridge,  Books  are  to  me  instead  of  friends.  I 
wish  they  did  not  resemble  the  latter  in  their 

scarceness. 
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To  Soutwey,  Peter  Pindar  hath  very  prettily  apostrophised 
a  fly ;  Burns  hath  his  mouse  and  his  louse  ; 
Coleridge  less  successfully  hath  made  overtures  of  inti- 
macy to  a  jackass,  therein  only  following,  at  unresembling 
distance,  Sterne,  and  greater  Cervantes.  Besides  these, 
I  know  of  no  other  examples  of  breaking  down  the 
partition  between  us  and  our  "poor  earth-born  com- 
panions." It  is  sometimes  revolting  to  be  put  in  a  track 
of  feeling  by  other  people,  not  one's  own  immediate 
thoughts,  else  I  would  persuade  you,  if  I  could  (I  am  in 
earnest),  to  commence  a  series  of  these  animals'  poems, 
which  might  have  a  tendency  to  rescue  some  poor 
creatures  from  the  antipathy  of  mankind.  Some  thoughts 
came  across  me :  for  instance — to  a  rat,  to  a  toad,  to  a 
cockchafer,  to  a  mole.  People  bake  moles  alive  by  a 
slow  oven  fire  to  cure  consumption.  Rats  are,  indeed, 
the  most  despised  and  contemptible  parts  of  God's  earth. 
I  killed  a  rat  the  other  day  by  punching  him  to  pieces, 
and  feel  a  weight  of  blood  upon  me  to  this  hour.  Toads 
you  know  are  made  to  fly,  and  tumble  down  and  crush 
all  to  pieces.  Cockchafers  are  old  sport.  Then  again 
to  a  worm,  with  an  apostrophe  to  anglers,  those  patient 
tyrants,  meek  inflictors  of  pangs  intolerable,  cool  devils ; 
to  an  owl ;  to  all  snakes,  with  an  apology  for  their 
poison ;  to  a  cat  in  boots  or  bladders.  Your  own  fancy, 
if  it  takes  a  fancy  to  these  hints,  will  suggest  many 
more.  A  series  of  such  poems,  suppose  them  accompanied 
with  plates  descriptive  of  animal  torments,  cooks  roasting 
lobsters,  fishmongers  crimping  skates,  etc.,  etc.,  would 
take  excessively.  I  will  willingly  enter  into  a  partnership 
in  the  plan  with  you  :  I  think  my  heart  and  soul  would 
go  with  it  too — at  least,  give  it  a  thought.  My  plan  is 
but  this  minute  come  into  my  head ;  but  it  strikes  me 
instantaneously  as  something  new,  good,  and  useful,  full 
of  pleasure,  and  full  of  moral.  If  old  Quarles  and 
Wither  could  live  again,  we  would  invite  them  into  our 
firm.    Burns  hath  done  his  part. 


To  Southev,  a  moral  should  be  wrought  into  the  body  and 
I799'       soul,  the  matter  and  tendency  of  a  poem,  not 
tagged  to  the  end,  like  a  "  God  send  the  good  ship  into 
harbour,"  at  the  conclusion  of  our  bills  of  lading. 
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To  Southey,  Ari  idea  for  Leviathan :  Commentators  on 
Job  have  been  puzzled  to  find  out  a  meaning 
for  Leviathan.  'Tis  a  whale,  say  some;  a  crocodile,  say 
others.  In  my  simple  conjecture,  Leviathan  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  for  the 
time  being. 

To  Coleridge,-  jr0r  God's  sake  (I  never  was  more  serious) 
don't  make  me  ridiculous  any  more  by 
terming  me  gentle-hearted  in  print,  or  do  it  in  better 
verses.  It  did  well  enough  five  years  ago  when  I  came 
to  see  you,  and  was  moral  coxcomb  enough  at  the  time 
you  wrote  the  lines,  to  feed  upon  such  epithets ;  but, 
besides  that,  the  meaning  of  "gentle*'  is  equivocal  at 
best,  and  almost  always  means  poor-spirited ;  the  very 
quality  of  gentleness  is  abhorrent  to  such  vile  trumpetings. 
My  sentiment  is  long  since  vanished.  I  hope  my  virtues 
have  done  sucking.  I  can  scarce  think  but  you  meant 
it  in  joke.  I  hope  you  did,  for  I  should  be  ashamed  to 
believe  that  you  could  think  to  gratify  me  by  such  praise, 
fit  only  to  be  a  cordial  to  some  green-sick  sonnetteer. 

To  Godwin,  rjear  Sir, — I  send  this  speedily  after  the 
heels  of  Cooper  (O  !  the  dainty  expression) 
to  say  that  Mary  is  obliged  to  stay  at  home  on  Sunday  to 
receive  a  female  friend,  from  whom  I  am  equally  glad  to 
escape.  So  that  we  shall  be  by  ourselves.  I  write,  because 
it  may  make  some  difference  in  your  marketing,  etc. 

I  am  sorry  to  put  you  to  the  expense  of  twopence  post- 
age.   But  I  calculate  thus  :  if  Mary  comes  she  will — 

eat  Beef  2  plates,  .  $d. 
Batter  Pudding  1  do.  .  .  2d. 
Beer,  a  pint,       .       .  .2d. 

Wine,  3  glasses,    .       .  11^.   I  drink  no  wine. 
Chesnuts,  after  dinner,  .  2d. 
Tea  and  supper  at  moderate 

calculation,       .        .  gd. 


2s.  6d. 

From  which  deduct     2d.  postage. 


2s.  4d. 

You  are  a  clear  gainer  by  her  not  coming. 
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To  Wordsworth,  j  ought  before  this  to  have  replied  to 
your  very  kind  invitation  into  Cumber- 
land. *  With  you  and  your  sister  I  could  gang  anywhere ; 
but  I  am  afraid  whether  I  shall  ever  be  able  to  afford  so 
desperate  a  journey.  Separate  from  the  pleasure  of  your 
company,  I  don't  much  care  if  I  never  see  a  mountain 
in  my  life.  I  have  passed  all  my  days  in  London,  until 
1  have  formed  as  many  and  intense  local  attachments  as 
any  of  you  mountaineers  can  have  done  with  dead  Nature. 
The  lighted  shops  of  the  Strand  and  Fleet  Street ;  the 
innumerable  trades,  tradesmen,  and  customers,  coaches, 
waggons,  playhouses ;  all  the  bustle  and  wickedness 
round  about  Covent  Garden;  the  very  women  of  the 
Town  ;  the  watchmen,  drunken  scenes,  rattles,  life  awake, 
if  you  awake,  at  all  hours  of  the  night ;  the  impossibility 
of  being  dull  in  Fleet  Street ;  the  crowds,  the  very  dirt 
and  mud,  the  sun  shining  upon  houses  and  pavements, 
the  print-shops,  the  old  bookstalls,  parsons  cheapening 
books,  coffee-houses,  steams  of  soups  from  kitchens,  the 
pantomimes — London  itself  a  pantomime  and  a  mas- 
querade— all  these  things  work  themselves  into  my  mind, 
and  feed  me,  without  a  power  of  satiating  me.  The 
wonder  of  these  sights  impels  me  into  night-walks  about 
her  crowded  streets,  and  1  often  shed  tears  in  the  motley 
Strand  from  fulness  of  joy  at  so  much  life.  All  these 
emotions  must  be  strange  to  you ;  so  are  your  rural 
emotions  to  me.  But  consider,  what  must  I  have  been 
doing  all  my  life,  not  to  have  lent  great  portions  of  my 
heart  with  usury  to  such  scenes? 

My  attachments  are  all  local,  purely  local.  I  have  no 
passion  (or  have  had  none  since  I  was  in  love,  and  then 
it  was  the  spurious  engendering  of  poetry  and  books)  for 
groves  and  valleys.  The  rooms  where  I  was  born,  the 
furniture  which  has  been  before  my  eyes  all  my  life,  a 
bookcase  which  has  followed  me  about  like  a  faithful  dog 
(only  exceeding  him  in  knowledge),  wherever  I  have 
moved,  old  chairs,  old  tables,  streets,  squares,  where  I 
have  sunned  myself,  my  old  school, — these  are  my 
mistresses.  Have  I  not  enough,  without  your  mountains  ? 
I  do  not  envy  you.  I  should  pity  you,  did  I  not  know 
that  the  mind  will  make  friends  of  anything.  Your  sun, 
and  moon,  and  skies,  and  hills,  and  lakes,  affect  me  no 
more,  or  scarcely  come  to  mc  in  more  venerable  characters, 
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than  as  a  gilded  room  with  tapestry  and  tapers,  where  I 
might  live  with  handsome  visible  objects,  i  consider  the 
clouds  above  me  but  as  a  roof  beautifully  painted,  but 
unable  to  satisfy  the  mind  :  and  at  last,  like  the  pictures 
of  the  apartment  of  a  connoisseur,  unable  to  afford  him 
any  longer  a  pleasure.  So  fading  upon  me,  from  disuse, 
have  been  the  beauties  of  Nature,  as  they  have  been 
confinedly  called  ;  so  ever  fresh,  and  green,  and  warm  are 
all  the  inventions  of  men,  and  assemblies  of  men  in  this 
great  city. 

To  Thomas  Manning,  J  set  out  with  Mary  tO  Keswick,  with- 
out giving  Coleridge  any  notice,  for 
my  time,  being  precious,  did  not  admit  of  it  He  received 
us  with  all  the  hospitality  in  the  world,  and  gave  up  his 
time  to  show  us  all  the  wonders  of  the  country.  He 
dwells  upon  a  small  hill  by  the  side  of  Keswick,  in  a 
comfortable  house,  quite  enveloped  on  all  sides  by  a  net 
of  mountains  :  great  floundering  bears  and  monsters  they 
seemed,  all  couchant  and  asleep.  We  got  in  in  the 
evening,  travelling  in  a  post-chaise  from  Penrith,  in  the 
midst  of  a  gorgeous  sunshine,  which  transmuted  all  the 
mountains  into  colours,  purple,  etc.,  etc.  We  thought  we 
had  got  into  fairyland.  But  that  went  off  (as  it  never 
came  again  ;  while  we  stayed  we  had  no  more  fine  sunsets), 
and  we  entered  Coleridge's  comfortable  study  just  in  the 
dusk,  when  the  mountains  were  all  dark  with  clouds  upon 
their  heads.  Such  an  impression  I  never  received  from 
objects  of  sight  before,  nor  do  I  suppose  I  can  ever  again. 
Glorious  creatures,  fine  old  fellows,  Skiddaw,  etc.  I 
never  shall  forget  ye,  how  ye  lay  about  that  night,  like 
an  intrenchment ;  gone  to  bed,  as  it  seemed  for  the  night, 
but  promising  that  ye  were  to  be  seen  in  the  morning. 
Coleridge  had  got  a  blazing  fire  in  his  study ;  which  is  a 
large  antique,  ill-shaped  room,  with  an  old-fashioned  organ, 
never  played  upon,  big  enough  for  a  church,  shelves  of 
scattered  folios,  an  ^Eolian  harp,  and  an  old  sofa,  half 
bed,  etc.  And  all  looking  out  upon  the  last  fading  view 
of  Skiddaw,  and  his  broad-breasted  brethren  :  what  a 
night !  Here  we  stayed  three  full  weeks,  in  which  time 
I  visited  Wordsworth's  cottage,  where  we  stayed  a  day 
or  two  with  the  Clarksons  (good  people,  and  most  hospi- 
table, at  whose  house  we  tarried  one  day  and  night),  and 
saw  Lloyd.     The  Wordsworths  were  gone  to  Calais. 
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They  have  since  been  in  London,  and  past  much  time 
with  us :  he  is  now  gone  into  Yorkshire  to  be  married. 
So  we  have  seen  Keswick,  Grasmere,  Ambleside,  Ulswater 
(where  the  Clarksons  live),  and  a  place  at  the  other  end 
of  Ulswater;  I  forget  the  name  ;  to  which  we  travelled 
on  a  very  sultry  day,  over  the  middle  of  Helvellyn.  We 
have  clambered  up  to  the  top  of  Skiddaw,  and  I  have 
waded  up  the  bed  of  Lodore.  In  fine,  I  have  satisfied 
myself  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  that  which  tourists 
call  romantic,  which  I  very  much  suspected  before :  they 
make  such  a  spluttering  about  it,  and  toss  their  splendid 
epithets  around  them,  till  they  give  as  dim  a  light  as  at 
four  o'clock  next  morning  the  lamps  do  after  an  illumina- 
tion. Mary  was  excessively  tired  when  she  got  about 
half-way  up  Skiddaw,  but  we  came  to  a  cold  rill  (than 
which  nothing  can  be  imagined  more  cold,  running  over 
cold  stones),  and  with  the  reinforcement  of  a  draught  of 
cold  water  she  surmounted  it  most  manfully.  Oh,  its 
fine  black  head,  and  the  bleak  air  atop  of  it,  with  a 
prospect  of  mountains  all  about  and  about,  making  you 
giddy;  and  then  Scotland  afar  off,  and  the  border 
countries  so  famous  in  song  and  ballad !  It  was  a  day 
that  will  stand  out,  like  a  mountain,  I  am  sure,  in  my  life. 
But  I  am  returned  (I  have  now  been  come  home  near 
three  weeks ;  I  was  a  month  out),  and  you  cannot  con- 
ceive the  degradation  I  felt  at  first,  from  being  accustomed 
to  wander  free  as  air  among  mountains,  and  bathe  in 
rivers  without  being  controlled  by  any  one,  to  come  home 
and  work.  I  felt  very  liitle.  I  had  been  dreaming  I  was 
a  very  great  man.  But  that  is  going  off,  and  I  find  I  shall 
conform  in  time  to  that  state  of  life  to  which  it  has  pleased 
God  to  call  me.  Besides,  after  all,  Fleet  Street  and  the 
Strand  are  better  places  to  live  in  for  good  and  all  than 
amidst  Skiddaw.  Still,  I  turn  back  to  those  great  places 
where  I  wandered  about,  participating  in  their  greatness. 
After  all,  I  could  not  live  in  Skiddaw.  I  could  spend  a 
year,  two,  three  years  among  them,  but  I  must  have  a 
prospect  of  seeing  Fleet  Street  at  the  end  of  thai  time, 
or  I  should  mope  and  pine  away,  I  know.  Still,  Skiddaw 
is  a  fine  creature.  My  habits  are  changing,  I  think,  i.e. 
from  drunk  to  sober.  Whether  I  shall  be  happier  or  not 
remains  to  be  proved.  I  shall  certainly  be  more  happy 
in  a  morning;  but  whether  I  shall  not  sacrifice  the  fat, 
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and  the  marrow,  and  the  kidneys,  i.e.  the  night,  glorious 
care-drowning  night,  that  heals  all  our  wrongs,  pours  wine 
into  our  mortifications,  changes  the  scene  from  indifferent 
and  flat  to  bright  and  brilliant !  O  Manning,  if  I  should 
have  formed  a  diabolical  resolution,  by  the  time  you  come 
to  England,  of  not  admitting  any  spiritous  liquor  into 
my  house,  will  you  be  my  guest  on  such  shameworthy 
terms?  Is  life,  with  such  limitations,  worth  trying? 
The  truth  is,  that  my  liquors  bring  a  nest  of  friendly 
harpies  about  my  house,  who  consume  me.  This  is  a 
pitiful  tale  to  be  read  at  St.  Gothard,  but  it  is  just  now 
nearest  my  heart.  Fenwick  is  a  ruined  man.  He  is 
hiding  himself  from  his  creditors,  and  has  sent  his  wife 
and  children  into  the  country.  Fell,  my  other  drunken 
companion  (that  has  been :  nam  hie  ccestus  artemque 
repono),  is  turned  editor  of  a  Naval  Chronicle.  Godwin 
continues  a  steady  friend,  though  the  same  facility  does 
not  remain  of  visiting  him  often.  That  .  .  .  has 
detached  Marshall  from  his  house  ;  Marshall,  the  man 
who  went  to  sleep  when  the  "Ancient  Mariner"  was 
reading ;  the  old,  steady,  unalterable  friend  of  the  Pro- 
fessor. Holcroft  is  not  yet  come  to  town.  I  expect  to 
see  him,  and  will  deliver  your  message.  Things  come 
crowding  in  to  say,  and  no  room  for  'em.  Some  things 
are  too  little  to  be  told,  i.e.  to  have  a  preference ;  some 
are  too  big  and  circumstantial.  Thanks  for  yours,  which 
was  most  delicious.  Would  I  had  been  with  you,  be- 
nighted, etc. !  I  fear  my  head  is  turned  with  wandering. 
I  shall  never  be  the  same  acquiescent  being.  Farewell. 
Write  again  quickly,  for  I  shall  not  like  to  hazard  a  letter, 
not  knowing  where  the  fates  have  carried  you.  Farewell, 
my  dear  fellow. 

To  Coleridge,  jf  y0U  fin(]  the  Miltons  in  certain  parts 
dirtied  and  soiled  with  a  crumb  of  right 
Gloucester,  blacked  in  the  candle  (my  usual  supper),  or 
peradventure  a  stray  ash  of  tobacco  wafted  into  the 
crevices,  look  to  that  passage  more  especially  :  depend 
upon  it,  it  contains  good  matter. 

To  Coleridge,    j  am  gia(}  tne  snuff  ancj  Pi-pos's  books 
please.    "Goody  Two  Shoes"  is  almost 
out  of  print.    Mrs.  Barbauld's  stuff  has  banished  all  the 
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old  classics  of  the  nursery ;  and  the  shopman  at  New- 
berry's hardly  deigned  to  reach  them  off  an  old  exploded 
corner  of  a  shelf,  when  Mary  asked  for  them.  Mrs. 
Barbauld's  and  Mrs.  Trimmer's  nonsense  lay  in  piles 
about.  Knowledge  insignificant  and  vapid  as  Mrs. 
Barbauld's  books  convey,  it  seems,  must  come  to  a  child 
in  the  shape  of  knowledge  ;  and  his  empty  noddle  must  be 
turned  with  conceit  of  his  own  powers  when  he  has  learnt 
that  a  horse  is  an  animal,  and  Billy  is  better  than  a  horse, 
and  such  like ;  instead  of  that  beautiful  interest  in  wild 
tales,  which  made  the  child  a  man,  while  all  the  time  he 
suspected  himself  to  be  no  bigger  than  a  child.  Science 
has  succeeded  to  poetry  no  less  in  the  little  walks  of 
children  than  with  men.  Is  there  no  possibility  of  averting 
this  sore  evil  ?  Think  what  you  would  have  been  now, 
if,  instead  of  being  fed  with  tales  and  old  wives'  fables  in 
childhood,  you  had  been  crammed  with  geography  and 
natural  history  ! 

Hang  them  ! — I  mean  the  cursed  Barbauld  crew,  those 
blights  and  blasts  of  all  that  is  human  in  man  and  child. 

To  Thomas  Manning,  \  have  often  wished  I  had  lived  in 
the  golden  age,  when  shepherds  lay 
stretched  upon  flowers,  and  roused  themselves  at  their 
leisure, — the  genius  there  is  in  a  man's  natural  idle  face, 
that  has  not  learned  his  multiplication  table !  before 
doubt,  and  propositions  and  corollaries  got  into  the 
world. 

To  Coleridge,    What  do  you  think  of  smoking  ?    I  want 
your  sober,  average,  ?ioon  opinion  of  it.  I 
generally  am  eating  my  dinner  about  the  time  I  should 
determine  it. 

Morning  is  a  girl,  and  can't  smoke — she's  no  evidence 
one  way  or  the  other ;  and  Night  is  so  evidently  bought 
over,  that  he  can't  be  a  very  upright  judge.  May  be  the 
truth  is,  that  one  pipe  is  wholesome,  two  pipes  toothsome, 
three  pipes  noisome,  four  pipes  fulsome,  five  pipes  quarrel- 
some, and  that's  the  sum  on't  But  that  is  deciding 
rather  upon  rhyme  than  reason.  .  .  .  After  all,  our 
instincts  may  be  best.  Wine,  I  am  sure, — good  mellow, 
generous  Port — can  hurt  nobody,  unless  those  who  take  it 
to  excess,  which  they  may  easily  avoid  if  they  observe 
the  rules  of  temperance.    .    .  . 
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When  shall  we  two  smoke  again  ?  Last  night  I  had 
been  in  a  sad  quandary  of  spirits,  in  what  they  call  the 
evening ;  but  a  pipe,  and  some  generous  Port,  and  King 
Lear  (being  alone),  had  their  effects  as  solacers.  I  went 
to  bed  pot-valiant. 

To  Thomas  Manning,  jjear  Archimedes, — Things  have  gone 
July,  1805.  Qn  ba(jiy  wifa  thy  ungeometrical  friend ; 
but  they  are  on  the  turn.  My  old  housekeeper  has  shown 
signs  of  convalescence,  and  will  shortly  resume  the  power 
of  the  keys,  SO'  I  shan't  be  cheated  of  my  tea  and  liquors. 
Wind  in  the  West,  which  promotes  tranquility.  Have 
leisure  now  to  anticipate  seeing  thee  again.  Have  been 
taking  leave  of  tobacco  in  a  rhyming  address.  Had 
thought  that  vein  had  long  since  closed  up.  Find  I  can 
rhyme  and  reason  too.  Think  of  studying  mathematics, 
to  restrain  the  fire  of  my  genius,  which  G.  D.  recommends. 
Have  frequent  bleedings  at  the  nose,  which  shows 
plethoric.  Maybe  shall  try  the  sea  myself,  that  great 
scene  of  wonders.  Got  incredibly  sober  and  regular ; 
shave  oftener,  and  hum  a  tune,  to  signify  cheerfulness 
and  gallantry. 

Suddenly  disposed  to  sleep,  having  taken  a  quart  of 
pease  with  bacon  and  stout.  Will  not  refuse  Nature, 
who  has  done  such  things  for  me ! 

Nurse !  don't  call  me  unless  Mr.  Manning  comes. — 
What !  the  gentleman  in  spectacles  ? — Yes. 

Saturday — Hot  noon.  Dormit. 

To  Thomas  Manning,     J  have  been  yery  unweU  since  \  saw 

you :  a  sad  depression  of  spirits,  a 
most  unaccountable  nervousness ;  from  which  I  have 
been  partially  relieved  by  an  odd  accident.  You  knew 
Dick  Hopkins,  the  swearing  scullion  of  Caius?  This 
fellow,  by  industry  and  agility,  has  thrust  himself  into  the 
important  situations  (no  sinecures,  believe  me)  of  cook 
to  Trinity  Hall  and  Caius  College :  and  the  generous 
creature  has  contrived,  with  the  greatest  delicacy  imagin- 
able, to  send  me  a  present  of  Cambridge  brawn.  What 
makes  it  the  more  extraordinary  is,  that  the  man  never 
saw  me  in  his  life  that  I  know  of.  I  suppose  he  has 
heard  of  me.  I  did  not  immediately  recognise  the  donor ; 
but  one  of  Richard's  cards,  which  had  accidently  fallen 
into  the  straw,  detected  him  in  a  moment.    Dick,  you 
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know,  was  always  remarkable  for  flourishing.    His  card 

imports,  that  "orders  (to  wit,  for  brawn)  from  any  part 
of  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  will  be  duly  executed," 
etc.  At  first,  I  thought  of  declining  the  present;  but 
Richard  knew  my  blind  side  when  he  pitched  upon  brawn. 
Tis  of  all  my  hobbies  the  supreme  in  the  eating  way. 
He  might  have  sent  sops  from  the  pan,  skimmings, 
crumpets,  chips,  hog's  lard,  the  tender  brown  judiciously 
scalped  from  a  fillet  of  veal  (dexterously  replaced  by  a 
salamander),  the  tops  of  asparagus,  fugitive  livers,  runaway 
gizzards  of  fowls,  the  eyes  of  martyred  pigs,  tender  effusions 
of  laxative  woodcocks,  the  red  spawn  of  lobsters,  leverets' 
ears,  and  such  pretty  filchings  common  to  cooks ;  but 
these  had  been  ordinary  presents,  the  everyday  courtesies 
of  dish-washers  to  their  sweethearts.  Brawn  was  a  noble 
thought.  It  is  not  every  common  gullet-fancier  that  can 
properly  esteem  it.  It  is  like  a  picture  of  one  of  the 
choice  old  Italian  masters.  Its  gusto  is  of  that  hidden 
sort.  As  Wordsworth  sings  of  a  modest  poet, — "  you 
must  love  him,  ere  to  you  he  will  seem  worthy  of  your 
love;"  so  brawn,  you  must  taste  it  ere  to  you  it  will 
seem  to  have  any  taste  at  all.  But  'tis  nuts  to  the  adept : 
those  that  will  send  out  their  tongue  and  feelers  to  find 
it  out.  It  will  be  wooed,  and  not  unsought  be  won. 
Now,  ham-essence,  lobsters,  turtle,  such  popular  minions, 
absolutely  court  you,  lay  themselves  out  to  strike  you  at 
first  smack,  like  one  of  David's  pictures  (they  call  him 
Darveed)  compared  with  the  plain  russet-coated  wealth 
of  a  Titian  or  a  Correggio,  as  I  illustrated  above.  Such 
are  the  obvious  glaring  heathen  virtues  of  a  corporation 
dinner,  compared  with  the  reserved  collegiate  worth  of 
brawn.  Do  me  the  favour  to  leave  off  the  business 
which  you  may  be  at  present  upon,  and  go  immediately 
to  the  kitchens  of  Trinity  and  Caius,  and  make  my  most 
respectful  compliments  to  Mr.  Richard  Hopkins,  and 
assure  him  that  his  brawn  is  most  excellent ;  and  that  I 
am  moreover  obliged  to  him  for  his  innuendo  about  salt 
water  and  bran,  which  I  shall  not  fail  to  improve.  I 
leave  it  to  you  whether  you  shall  choose  to  pay  him  the 
civility  of  asking  him  to  dinner  while  you  stay  in  Cam- 
bridge, or  in  whatever  other  way  you  may  best  like  to 
show  your  gratitude  to  my  friend.  Richard  Hopkins, 
considered  in  many  points  of  view,  is  a  very  extraordinary 
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character.  Adieu.  I  hope  to  see  you  to  supper  in 
London  soon,  where  we  will  taste  Richard's  brawn,  and 
drink  his  health  in  a  cheerful  but  moderate  cup.  We 
have  not  many  such  men  in  any  rank  of  life  as  Mr.  R. 
Hopkins.  Crisp,  the  barber,  of  St.  Mary's,  was  just  such 
another.  I  wonder  he  never  sent  me  any  little  token, 
some  chesnuts,  or  a  puff,  or  two  pound  of  hair :  just  to 
remember  him  by.  Gifts  are  like  nails.  Prozsens  ut 
absens ;  that  is,  your  present  makes  amends  for  your 
absence. 

To  .Miss  Wordsworth,  Your  long  kind  letter  has  not  been 
thrown  away  (for  it  lias  given  me 
great  pleasure  to  find  you  ar-e  all  resuming  your  old 
occupations,  and  are  better) ;  but  poor  Mary,  to  whom  it 
is  addressed,  cannot  yet  relish  it.  She  has  been  attacked 
by  one  of  her  severe  illnesses,  and  is  at  present  from  home. 
Last  Monday  week  was  the  day  she  left  me,  and  I  hope 
I  may  calculate  upon  having  her  again  in  a  month  or 
little  more.  I  am  rather  afraid  late  hours  have  in  this 
case  contributed  to  her  indisposition.  But  when  she 
discovers  symptoms  of  approaching  illness,  it  is  not  easy 
to  say  what  is  best  to  do.  Being  by  ourselves  is  bad,  and 
going  out  is  bad.  I  get  so  irritable  and  wretched  with 
fear,  that  I  constantly  hasten  on  the  disorder.  You 
cannot  conceive  the  misery  of  such  a  foresight.  I  am 
sure  that,  for  the  week  before  she  left  me,  I  was  little 
better  than  light-headed.  I  now  am  calm,  but  sadly 
taken  down  and  flat.  I  have  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  this  illness,  like  all  her  former  ones,  will  be  but 
temporary  ;  but  I  cannot  always  feel  so.  Meantime  she 
is  dead  to  me,  and  I  miss  a  prop.  All  my  strength  is 
gone,  and  I  am  like  a  fool,  bereft  of  her  co-operation. 
I  dare  not  think,  lest  I  should  think  wrong ;  so  used  am 
I  to  look  up  to  her  in  the  least  and  the  biggest  perplexity. 
To  say  all  that  I  know  of  her  would  be  more  than  I  think 
anybody  could  believe,  or  even  understand ;  and  when  I 
hope  to  have  her  well  again  with  me,  it  would' be  sinning 
against  her  feelings  to  go  about  to  praise  her ;  for  I  can 
conceal  nothing  that  I  do  from  her.  She  is  older  and 
wiser  and  better  than  I,  and  all  my  wretched  imperfec- 
tions I  cover,  to  myself  by  resolutely  thinking  on  her 
goodness.  She  would  share  life  and  death,  heaven  and 
hell,  with  me.    She  lives  but  for  me ;  and  I  know  I  have 
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been  wasting  and  teasing  her  life  for  five  years  past 
incessantly  with  my  cursed  drinking  and  ways  of  going 
on.  But  even  in  this  upbraiding  of  myself  I  am  offending 
against  her,  for  I  know  that  she  has  cleaved  to  me  for 
better,  for  worse ;  and  if  the  balance  has  been  against 
her  hitherto,  it  was  a  noble  trade.  I  am  stupid,  and  lose 
myself  in  what  I  write.  I  write  rather  what  answers  to 
my  feelings  (which  are  sometimes  sharp  enough)  than 
express  my  present  ones,  for  I  am  only  flat  and  stupid. 
I  am  sure  you  will  excuse  my  writing  any  more,  I  am  so 
very  poorly. 

I  cannot  resist  transcribing  three  or  four  lines  which 
poor  Mary  made  upon  a  picture  (a  Holy  Family)  which 
we  saw  at  an  auction  only  one  week  before  she  left  home. 
She  was  then  beginning  to  show  signs  of  ill  boding. 
They  are  sweet  lines  and  upon  a  sweet  picture ;  but  I 
send  them  only  as  the  last  memorial  of  her. 

"virgin  and  child,  l.  da  vinci. 

"  Maternal  Lady,  with  thy  virgin  grace, 
Heaven-born,  thy  Jesus  seemeth  sure, 
And  thou  a  virgin  pure. 
Lady  most  perfect,  when  thy  angel  face 
Men  look  upon,  they  wish  to  be 
A  Catholic,  Madonna  fair,  to  worship  thee." 

You  had  her  lines  about  the  "Lady  Blanch."  You 
have  not  had  some  which  she  wrote  upon  a  copy  of  a 
girl  from  Titian,  which  I  had  hung  up  where  that  print 
of  Blanch  and  the  Abbess  (as  she  beautifully  interpreted 
two  female  figures  from  L.  da  Vinci)  had  hung  in  our 
room.    'Tis  light  and  pretty  : — 

"  Who  art  thou,  fair  one.  who  usurp 'st  the  place 
Of  Blanch,  the  lady  of  the  matchless  grace  ? 
Come,  fair  and  pretty,  tell  to  me 
Who  in  thy  lifetime  thou  might  st  be  ? 
Thou  pretty  art  and  fair, 

But  with  the  Lady  Blanch  thou  never  must  compare. 

No  need  for  Blanch  her  history  to  tell, 

Whoever  saw  her  face,  they  there  did  read  it  well  ; 

But  when  I  look  on  thee,  I  only  know 

There  lived  a  pretty  maid  some  hundred  years  ago." 

This  is  a  little  unfair,  to  tell  so  much  about  ourselves, 
and  to  advert  so  little  to  your  letter,  so  full  of  comfort- 
able tidings  of  you  all.  But  my  own  cares  press  pretty 
close  upon  me,  and  you  can  make  allowance.    That  you 
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may  go  on  gathering  strength  and  peace  is  my  next  wish 
to  Mary's  recovery. 

I  had  almost  forgot  your  repeated  invitation.  Sup- 
posing that  Mary  will  be  well  and  able,  there  is  another 
ability  which  you  may  guess  at,  which  I  cannot  promise 
myself.  In  prudence  we  ought  not  to  come.  This 'illness 
will  make  it  still  more  prudential  to  wait.  It  is  not  a 
balance  of  this  way  of  spending  our  money  against 
another  way,  but  an  absolute  question  of  whether  we 
shall  stop  now,  or  go  on  wasting  away  the  little  we  have 
got  beforehand,  which  my  wise  conduct  has  already 
encroach'd  upon  one  half.  My  best  love,  however,  to 
you  all ;  and  to  that  most  friendly  creature,  Mrs.  Clarkson, 
and  better  health  to  her,  when  you  see  or  write  to  her. 

To  Thomas  Manning,  Qh  Manning,  I  am  serious  to  sinking 
almost,  when  I  think  that  all  those 
evenings  which  you  have  made  so  pleasant,  are  gone 
perhaps  for  ever.  Four  years,  you  talk  of,  may  be  ten, 
and  you  may  come  back  and  find  such  alterations  !  Some 
circumstances  may  grow  up  to  you  or  to  me,  that  may  be 
a  bar  to  the  return  of  any  such  intimacy.  I  daresay  all 
this  is  hum  !  and  that  all  will  come  back ;  but  indeed  we 
die  many  deaths  before  we  die,  and  I  am  almost  sick 
when  I  think  that  such  a  hold  as  I  had  of  you  is  gone. 
I  have  friends,  but  some  of  'em  are  changed.  Marriage, 
or  some  circumstance,  rises  up  to  make  them  not  the 
same.  But  I  felt  sure  of  you.  And  that  last  token  you 
gave  me  of  expressing  a  wish  to  have  my  name  joined 
with  yours,  you  know  not  how  it  affected  me  :  like  a 
legacy. 

To  Thomas  Manning,      \  sent  you  a  long  letter        ^  shipS 

which  sailed  the  beginning  of  last 
month,  accompanied  with  books,  etc.  Since  I  last  wrote 
Holcroft  is  dead.  He  died  on  Thursday  last.  So  there 
is  one  of  your  friends  whom  you  will  never  see  again  ! 
Perhaps  the  next  fleet  may  bring  you  a  letter  from  Martin 
Burney,  to  say  that  he  writes  by  desire  of  Miss  Lamb, 
who  is  not  well  enough  to  write  herself,  to  inform  you 
that  her  brother  died  on  Thursday  last,  14th  June,  etc. 
But  I  hope  not.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  give  occasion 
to  open  a  correspondence  between  Martin  and  you. 
This  letter  must  be  short,  for  I  have  driven  it  off  to  the 


very  moment  of  doing  up  the  packets ;  and  besides,  that 
which  I  refer  to  above  is  a  very  long  one ;  and  if  you 
have  received  my  books,  you  will  have  enough  to  do  to 
read  them.  While  I  think  on  it,  let  me  tell  you,  we  are 
moved.  Don't  come  any  more  to  Mitre  Court  Buildings. 
We  are  at  34,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane, 
and  shall  be  here  till  about  the  end  of  May  ;  then  we 
remove  to  No.  4,  Inner  Temple  Lane,  where  I  mean  to 
live  and  die ;  for  I  have  such  horror  of  moving,  that  I 
would  not  take  a  benefice  from  the  King  if  I  was  not 
indulged  with  non-residence«.  What  a  dislocation  of  com- 
fort is  comprised  in  that  word  "  moving  !  "  Such  a  heap 
of  little  nasty  things,  after  you  think  all  is  got  into  the 
cart :  old  dredging  boxes,  worn-out  brushes,  gallipots, 
vials,  things  that  is  impossible  the  most  necessitous  person 
can  ever  want,  but  which  the  women,  who  preside  on 
these  occasions,  will  not  leave  behind  if  it  was  to  save 
your  soul.  They'd  keep  the  cart  ten  minutes  to  stow  in 
dirty  pipes  and  broken  matches,  to  show  their  economy. 
Then  you  can  find  nothing  you  want  for  many  days  after 
you  get  into  your  new  lodgings.  You  must  comb  your 
hair  with  your  fingers,  wash  your  hands  without  soap,  go 
about  in  dirty  gaiters.  Were  I  Diogenes,  I  would  not 
move  out  of  a  kilderkin  into  a  hogshead,  though  the 
first  had  had  nothing  but  small  beer  in  it,  and  the  second 
reeked  claret.  Our  place  of  final  destination — I  don't 
mean  the  grave,  but  No.  4,  Inner  Temple  Lane — looks 
out  upon  a  gloomy  churchyard-like  court,  called  Hare 
Court,  with  three  trees  and  a  pump  in  it.  Do  you  know 
it  ?  I  was  born  near  it,  and  used  to  drink  at  that  pump 
when  I  was  a  Rechabite  of  six  years  old.  If  you  see 
newspapers  you  will  read  about  Mrs.  Clarke.  The 
sensation  in  London  about  this  nonsensical  business  is 
marvellous.  I  remember  nothing  in  my  life  like  it : 
thousands  of  ballads,  caricatures,  lives  of  Mrs.  Clarke,  in 
every  blind  alley.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  this  stir,  a  sublime 
abstracted  dancing-master,  who  attends  a  family  we  know 
at  Kensington,  being  asked  a  question  about  the  progress 
of  the  examinations  in  the  House,  inquired  who  Mrs. 
Clarke  was  ?  He  had  heard  nothing  of  it.  He  had 
evaded  this  omnipresence  by  utter  insignificancy  !  The 
Duke  should  make  that  man  his  confidential  valet.  I 
proposed  locking  him  up,  barring  him  the  use  of  his 


fiddle  and  red  pumps,  until  he  had  minutely  perused  and 
committed  to  memory  the  whole  body  of  the  examina- 
tions, which  employed  the  House  of  Commons  a  fortnight, 
to  teach  him  to  be  more  attentive  to  what  concerns  the 
public.  I  think  I  told  you  of  Godwin's  little  book,  and 
of  Coleridge's  prospectus,  in  my  last ;  if  I  did  not,  remind 
me  of  it,  and  I  will  send  you  them,  or  an  account  of 
them,  next  fleet.    I  have  no  conveniency  of  doing  it  by 

this.    Mrs.   grows  every  day  in  disfavour  with  me. 

I  will  be  buried  with  this  inscription  over  me  : — "  Here 
lies  C.  L.,  the  woman-hater;"  I  mean  that  hated  one 
woman  :  for  the  rest,  God  bless  them  !  How  do  you 
like  the  Mandarinesses  ?  Are  you  on  some  little  footing 
with  any  of  them  ?  This  is  Wednesday.  On  Wednesdays 
is  my  levee.  The  Captain,  Martin,  Phillips  (not  the 
Sheriff),  Rickman,  and  some  more,  are  constant  attendants, 
besides  stray  visitors.  We  play  at  whist,  eat  cold  meat 
and  hot  potatoes,  and  any  gentleman  that  chooses  smokes. 
Why  do  you  never  drop  in  ?  You'll  come  some  day, 
won't  you  ? 

To  Coleridge,  j  congratulate  you  on  the  appearance  of 
the  Friend.  Your  first  Number  promises 
well,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  succeeding  Numbers  will 
fulfil  the  promise.  I  had  a  kind  letter  from  you  some 
time  since,  which  I  have  left  unanswered.  I  am  also 
obliged  to  you,  I  believe,  for  a  review  in  the  Annual,  am 
I  not?  The  Monthly  Review  sneers  at  me,  and  asks 
"if  Comns  is  not  good  enough  for  Mr.  Lamb  ?"  because  I 
have  said  no  good  serious  dramas  have  been  written  since 
the  death  of  Charles  the  First,  except  Samson  Agonistes. 
So  because  they  do  not  know,  or  won't  remember,  that 
Conius  was  written  long  before,  I  am  to  be  set  down  as 
an  undervaluer  of  Milton  !  O  Coleridge,  do  kill  those 
reviews,  or  they  will  kill  us  ;  kill  all  we  like.  Be  a  friend 
to  all  else,  but  their  foe.  I  have  been  turned  out  of  my 
chambers  in  the  Temple  by  a  landlord  who  wanted  them 
for  himself,  but  I  have  got  other  at  No.  4,  Inner  Temple 
Lane,  far  more  commodious  and  roomy.  I  have  two 
rooms  on  the  third  floor  and  five  rooms  above,  with  an 
inner  staircase  to  myself,  and  all  new  painted,  etc.,  and 
all  for  ^"30  a  year  !  I  came  into  them  on  Saturday 
week ;  and  on  Monday  following  Mary  was  taken  ill  with 
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the  fatigue  of  moving;  and  affected,  I  believe,  by  the 
novelty  of  the  home  she  could  not  sleep,  and  I  am  left 
alone  with  a  maid  quite  a  stranger  to  me,  and  she  has  a 
month  or  two's  sad  distraction  to  go  through.  What 
sad  large  pieces  it  cuts  out  of  life  ! — out  of  her  life,  who 
is  getting  rather  old ;  and  we  may  not  have  many  years 
to  live  together.  I  am  weaker,  and  bear  it  worse  than 
I  ever  did.  But  I  hope  we  shall  be  comfortable  by  and 
by.  The  rooms  are  delicious,  and  the  best  look  back- 
wards into  Hare  Court,  where  there  is  a  pump  always 
going.  Just  now  it  is  dry.  Hare  Court  trees  come  in 
at  the  window,  so  that  'tis  like  living  in  a  garden.  I  try 
to  persuade  myself  it  is  much  pleasanter  than  Mitre 
Court ;  but,  alas  !  the  household  gods  are  slow  to  come 
in  a  new  mansion.  They  are  in  their  infancy  to  me ;  I 
do  not  feel  them  yet ;  no  hearth  has  blazed  to  them  yet. 
How  i  hate  and  dread  new  places  ! 
To  Coleridge,  The  account  of  Luther  in  the  Warteburg* 
is  as  fine  as  anything  I  ever  read.  God 
forbid  that  a  man  who  has  such  things  to  say  should  be 
silenced  for  want  of  ;£ioo.  This  Custom-and-Duty  Age 
would  have  made  the  Preacher  on  the  Mount  take  out  a 
licence,  and  St  Paul's  Epistles  would  not  have  been 
missible  without  a  stamp.  O  that  you  may  find  means 
to  go  on ! 

To  Basil  Montague,  \ye  propose  setting  out  for  Oxford 
Tuesday  fortnight,  and  coming  thereby 
home.  But  no  more  night  travelling.  My  head  is  sore 
(understand  it  of  the  inside)  with  that  deduction  from  my 
natural  rest  which  I  suffered  coming  down.  Neither 
Mary  nor  I  can  spare  a  morsel  of  our  rest :  it  is  incum- 
bent on  us  to  be  misers  of  it.  Travelling  is  not  good  for 
us,  we  travel  so  seldom.  If  the  sun  be  hell,  it  is  not  for 
the  fire,  but  for  the  sempiternal  motion  of  that  miserable 
body  of  light.  How  much  more  dignified  leisure  hath  a 
mussel  glued  to  his  unpassable  rocky  limit  two  inch 
square  !  He  hears  the  tide  roll  over  him,  backwards  and 
forwards  twice  a  day  (as  the  Salisbury  long  coach  goes 
and  returns  in  eight-and-forty  hours),  but  knows  better 
than  to  take  an  outside  place  a  top  on't.  He  is  the  owl 
of  the  sea — Minerva's  fish — the  fish  of  wisdom. 

*By  Coleridge,  in  The  Friend, 
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To  Wordsworth,  Ditton-upon-Thames  has  been  blessed  by 
the  residence  of  a  poet,  who  for  love  or 
money — I  do  not  well  know  which — has  dignified  every 
gravestone,  for  the  last  few  years,  with  bran-new  verses, 
all  different,  and  all  ingenious,  with  the  authors  name  at 
the  bottom  of  each.  This  sweet  swan  of  Thames  has  so 
artfully  diversified  his  strains  and  his  rhymes,  that  the 
same  thought  never  occurs  twice;  more  justly,  perhaps, 
as  no  thought  ever  occurs  at  all,  there  was  a  physical 
impossibility  that  the  same  thought  should  recur.  It  is 
long  since  i  saw  and  read  these  inscriptions,  but  I 
remember  the  impression  was  of  a  smug  usher  at  his  desk 
in  the  intervals  of  instruction,  levelling  his  pen.  Of  death, 
as  it  consists  of  dust  and  worms,  and  mourners  and 
uncertainty,  he  had  never  thought ;  but  the  word  "  death" 
he  had  often  seen  separate  and  conjunct  with  other 
words,  till  he  had  learned  to  speak  of  all  its  attributes  as 
glibly  as  Unitaiian  Belsham  will  discuss  you  the  attributes 
of  the  word  "  God  "  in  a  pulpit ;  and  will  talk  of  infinity 
with  a  tongue  that  dangles  from  a  skull  that  never  reached 
in  thought  and  thorough  imagination  two  inches,  or 
further  than  from  his  hand  to  his  mouth,  or  from  the 
vestry  to  the  sounding-board  of  the  pulpit. 

But  the  epitaphs  were  trim,  and  sprag,  and  patent, 
and  pleased  the  survivors  of  Thames-Ditton  above  the  old 
mumpsimus  of  "Afflictions  Sore."  .  .  .  To  do  justice 
though,  it  must  be  owned  that  even  the  excellent  feeling 
which  dictated  this  dirge  when  new  must  have  suffered 
something  in  passing  through  so  many  thousand  applica- 
tions, many  of  them  no  doubt  quite  misplaced,  as  I  have 
seen  in  Islington  churchyard  (I  think)  an  epitaph  to  an 
infant  who  died  "^-Etaiis  four  months,"  with  this  season- 
able inscription  appended,  "  Honour  thy  father  and  thy 
mother;  that  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the  land,"  etc. 

To  Wordsworth,  \  was  agreeably  removed  from  that  scruple 
by  the  laundress  knocking  at  my  door 
this  morning,  almost  before  I  was  up,  with  a  present  of 
fruit  from  my  young  friend,  etc.  There  is  something 
inexpressibly  pleasant  to  me  in  these  presents,  be  it  fruit, 
or  fowl,  or  brawn,  or  what  not.  Books  are  a  legitimate 
cause  of  acceptance.  If  presents  be  not  the  soul  of 
friendship,  undoubtedly  they  are  the  most  spiritual  part 
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of  the  body  of  that  intercourse.    There  is  too  much 

narrowness  of  thinking  in  this  point.  The  punctilio  of 
acceptance,  methinks,  is  too  confined  and  strait-laced.  I 
could  be  content  to  receive  money,  or  clothes,  or  a  joint 
of  meat  from  a  friend.  Why  should  he  not  send  me  a 
dinner  as  well  as  a  dessert  ?  I  would  taste  him  in  the 
beasts  of  the  field,  and  through  all  creation.  Therefore 
did  the  basket  of  fruit  of  the  juvenile  Talfourd  not  dis- 
please me  ;  not  that  I  have  any  thoughts  of  bartering  or 
reciprocating  these  things.  To  send  him  anything  in 
return,  would  be  to  reflect  suspicion  of  mercenariness 
upon  what  I  know  he  meant  a  freewill  offering.  Let 
him  overcome  me  in  bounty.  In  this  strife  a  generous 
nature  loves  to  be  overcome. 

To  Southey,  i  was  at  Hazlitt's  marriage,  and  had  like  to 
l8is'  have  been  turned  out  several  times  during 
the  ceremony.  Anything  awful  makes  me  laugh.  I  mis- 
behaved once  at  a  funeral.  Yet  I  can  read  about  these 
ceremonies  with  pious  and  proper  feelings.  The  realities 
of  life  only  seem  the  mockeries. 

To  Southey,  After  all,  Buonaparte  is  a  fine  fellow,  as  my 
l8is'  barber  says,  and  I  should  not  mind  standing 
bareheaded  at  his  table  to  do  him  service  in  his  fall. 
They  should  have  given  him  Hampton  Court  or  Ken- 
sington, with  a  tether  extending  forty  miles  round  London. 
Qu.  Would  not  the  people  have  ejected  the  Brunswic  ks 
someday  in  his  favour? 

To  miss  Hutchinson,    j  am  forced  to  be  the  replier  to  your 
l8is'  letter,  for  Mary  has  been  ill,  and  gone 

from  home  these  five  weeks  yesterday.  She  has  left  me 
very  lonely  and  very  miserable.  I  stroll  about,  but  there 
is  no  rest  but  at  one's  own  fireside,  and  there  is  no  rest 
for  me  there  now.  I  look  forward  to  the  worse  half  being 
past,  and  keep  up  as  well  as  I  can.  She  has  begun  to 
show  some  favourable  symptoms.  The  return  of  her 
disorder  has  been  frightfully  soon  this  time,  with  scarce  a 
six  months'  interval.  I  am  almost  afraid  my  worry  of 
spirits  about  the  E.  I.  House  was  partly  the  cause  of  her 
illness,  but  one  always  imputes  it  to  the  cause  next  at 
hand ;  more  probably  it  comes  from  some  cause  we  have 
no  control  over  or  conjecture  of.  It  cuts  sad  great  slices 
out  of  the  time,  the  little  time,  we  shall  have  to  live 
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together.  I  don't  know  but  the  recurrence  of  these 
illnesses  might  help  me  to  sustain  her  death  better  than  if 
we  had  had  no  partial  separations.  But  I  won't  talk  of 
death.  I  will  imagine  us  immortal,  or  forget  that  we  are 
otherwise.  By  God's  blessing,  in  a  few  weeks  we  may  be 
making  our  meal  together,  or  sitting  in  the  front  row  of 
the  Pit  at  Drury  Lane,  or  taking  our  evening  walk  past 
the  theatres,  to  look  at  the  outside  of  them,  at  least,  if 
not  to  be  tempted  in.  Then  we  forget  we  are  assailable ; 
we  are  strong  for  the  time  as  rocks ; — "  the  wind  is 
tempered  to  the  shorn  Lambs." 

To  Thomas  Manning,  rjear  0ld  Friend  and  absentee — This 
is  Christmas  Day  1815  with  us;  what 
it  may  be  with  you  I  don't  know,  the  \2tJ1  of  June  next 
year  perhaps  ;  and  if  it  should  be  the  consecrated  season 
with  you,  I  don't  see  how  you  can  keep  it.  You  have  no 
turkeys  ;  you  would  not  desecrate  the  festival  by  offering 
up  a  withered  Chinese  bantam,  instead  of  the  savoury 
grand  Norfolcian  holocaust,  that  smokes  all  around  my 
nostrils  at  this  moment  from  a  thousand  firesides.  Then 
what  puddings  have  you  ?  Where  will  you  get  holly  to 
stick  in  your  churches,  or  churches  to  stick  your  dried 
tea-leaves  (that  must  be  the  substitute)  in?  What 
memorials  you  can  have  of  the  holy  time,  I  see  not.  A 
chopped  missionary  or  two  may  keep  up  the  thin  idea  of 
Lent  and  the  wilderness  ;  but  what  standing  evidence 
have  you  of  the  Nativity  ?  'Tis  our  rosy-cheeked,  home- 
stalled  divines,  whose  faces  shine  to  the  tune  of  "  Unto 
us  a  child  was  born,"  faces  fragrant  with  the  mince-pies 
of  half  a  century,  that  alone  can  authenticate  the  cheerful 
mystery.  I  feel  my  bowels  refreshed  with  the  holy  tide  ; 
my  zeal  is  great  against  the  unedified  heathen.  Down 
with  the  Pagodas — down  with  the  idols — Ching-chong-fo- — 
and  his  foolish  priesthood  !  Come  out  of  Babylon,  O  my 
friend  !  for  her  time  is  come  ;  and  the  child  that  is  native, 
and  the  Proselyte  of  her  gates,  shall  kindle  and  smoke 
together  !  And  in  sober  sense  what  makes  you  so  long 
from  among  us,  Manning  ?  You  must  not  expect  to  see 
the  same  England  again  which  you  left. 

Empires  have  been  overturned,  crowns  trodden  into 
dust,  the  face  of  the  western  world  quite  changed.  Your 
friends  have  all  got  old — those  you  left  blooming ;  myself 
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(who  am  one  of  the  few  that  remember  you),  those  golden 
hairs  which  you  recollect  my  taking  a  pride  in,  turned  to 
silvery  and  gray.  Mary  has  been  dead  and  buried  many 
years  :  she  desired  to  be  buried  in  the  silk  gown  you  sent 
her.  .Rickman,  that  you  remember  active  and  strong, 
now  walks  out  supported  by  a  servant  maid  and  a  stick. 
Martin  Burney  is  a  very  old  man.  The  other  day  an 
aged  woman  knocked  at  my  door,  and  pretended  to  my 
acquaintance.  It  was  long  before  I  had  the  most  distant 
cognition  of  her  ;  but  at  last,  together,  we  made  her  out 
to  be  Louisa,  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Topham,  formerly 
Mrs.  Morton,  who  had  been  Mrs.  Reynolds,  formerly 
Mrs.  Kenney,  whose  first  husband  was  Holcroft,  the 
dramatic  writer  of  the  last  century.  St.  Paul's  Church  is 
a  heap  of  ruins ;  the  Monument  isn't  half  so  high  as  you 
knew  it,  divers  parts  being  successively  taken  down  which 
the  ravages  of  time  had  rendered  dangerous  ;  the  horse  at 
Charing  Cross  is  gone,  no  one  knows  whither  ;  and  all 
this  has  taken  place  while  you  have  been  settling  whether 

Ho-hing-tong  should  be  spelt  with  a  ,  or  a  . 

For  aught  I  see  you  might  almost  as  well  remain  where 
you  are,  and  not  come  like  a  Struldbrug  into  a  world 
were  few  were  born  when  you  went  away.  Scarce  here 
and  there  one  will  be  able  to  make  out  your  face.  All 
your  opinions  will  be  out  of  date,  your  jokes  obsolete, 
your  puns  rejected  with  fastidiousness  as  wit  of  the  last 
age.  Your  way  of  mathematics  has  already  given  way 
to  a  new  method,  which  after  all  is  I  believe  the  old 
doctrine  of  Maclaurin,  new-vamped  up  with  what  he 
borrowed  of  the  negative  quantity  of  fluxions  from  Euler. 

Poor  Godwin  !  I  was  passing  his  tomb  the  other  day 
in  Cripplegate  churchyard.    There  are  some  verses  upon 

it  written  by  Miss  ,  which  if  I  thought  good  enough 

I  would  send  you.  He  was  one  of  those  who  would 
have  hailed  your  return,  not  with  boisterous  shouts  and 
clamours,  but  with  the  complacent  gratulations  of  a 
philosopher  anxious  to  promote  knowledge  as  leading  to 
happiness ;  but  his  systems  and  his  theories  are  ten 
feet  deep  in  Cripplegate  mould.  Coleridge  is  just  dead, 
having  lived  just  long  enough  to  close  the  eyes  of  Words- 
worth, who  paid  the  debt  to  Nature  but  a  week  or  two 
before.  Poor  Col.,  but  two  days  before  he  died  he  wrote 
to  a  bookseller,  proposing  an  epic  poem  on  the  "  Wander- 
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ings  of  Cain,"  in  twenty-four  books.  It  is  said  he  has 
left  behind  him  more  than  forty  thousand  treatises  in 
criticism,  metaphysics,  and  divinity,  but  few  of  them  in 
a  state  of  completion.  They  are  now  destined,  perhaps, 
to  wrap  up  spices.  You  see  what  mutations  the  busy 
hand  of  Time  has  produced,  while  you  have  consumed 
in  foolish  voluntary  exile  that  time  which  might  have 
gladdened  your  friends — benefited  your  country  ;  but 
reproaches  are  useless.  Gather  up  the  wretched  reliques, 
my  friend,  as  fast  as  you  can,  and  come  to  your  old  home, 
I  will  rub  my  eyes,  and  try  to  recognise  you.  We  will 
shake  withered  hands  together,  and  talk  of  old  things — 
of  St.  Mary's  Church  and  the  barber's  opposite,  where 
the  young  students  in  mathematics  used  to  assemble. 
Poor  Crips,  that  kept  it  afterwards,  set  up  a  fruiterer's 
shop  in  Trumpington  Street,  and  for  aught  I  know  resides 
there  still,  for  I  saw  the  name  up  in  the  last  journey  I 
took  there  with  my  sister  just  before  she  died.  I  suppose 
you  heard  that  I  had  left  the  India  House,  and  gone  into 
the  Fishmongers'  Almshouses  over  the  bridge.  I  have  a 
little  cabin  there,  small  and  homely,  but  you  shall  be 
welcome  to  it.  You  like  oysters,  and  to  open  them 
yourself ;  I'll  get  you  some  if  you  come  in  oyster  time. 
Marshall,  Godwin's  old  friend,  is  still  alive,  and  talks  of 
the  faces  you  used  to  make. 
Come  as  soon  as  you  can. 

To  Thomas  Manning,  Following  your  brother's  example,  I 
have  just  ventured  one  letter  to  Canton, 
and  am  now  hazarding  another  (not  exactly  a  duplicate) 
to  St.  Helena.  The  first  was  full  of  unprobable  romantic 
fictions,  fitting  the  remoteness  of  the  mission  it  goes 
upon  ;  in  the  present  I  mean  to  confine  myself  nearer  to 
truth  as  you  come  nearer  home.  A  correspondence  with 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  necessarily  involves  in  it 
some  heat  of  fancy  ;  it  sets  the  brain  agoing,  but  I  can 
think  on  the  half-way  house  tranquilly.  Your  friends 
then  are  not  all  dead  or  grown  forgetful  of  you  through 
old  age,  as  that  lying  letter  asserted,  anticipating  rather 
what  must  happen  if  you  kept  tarrying  on  for  ever  on  the 
skirts  of  creation,  as  there  seemed  a  danger  of  your  doing  ; 
but  they  are  all  tolerably  well  and  in  full  and  perfect 
comprehension  of  what  is  meant  by  Manning's  coming 
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home  again.  Mrs.  Kenney  never  lets  her  tongue  run  riot 
more  than  in  remembrances  of  you.  Fanny  expends 
herself  in  phrases  that  can  only  be  justified  by  her 
romantic  nature.  Mary  reserves  a  portion  of  your  silk, 
not  to  be  buried  in  (as  the  false  nuncio  asserts),  but  to 
make  up  spick  and  span  into  a  bran-new  gown  to  wear 
when  you  come.  I  am  the  same  as  when  you  knew  me, 
almost  to  a  surfeiting  identity.  This  very  night  I  am 
going  to  leave  off tobacco !  Surely  there  must  be  some 
other  world  in  which  this  unconquerable  purpose  shall  be 
realised.  The  soul  hath  not  her  generous  aspirings  im- 
planted in  her  in  vain.  One  that  you  knew,  and  I  think 
the  only  one  of  those  friends  we  knew  much  of  in 
common,  has  died  in  earnest.  Poor  Priscilla !  Her 
brother  Robert  is  also  dead,  and  several  of  the  grown-up 
brothers  and  sisters,  in  the  compass  of  a  very  few  years. 
Death  has  not  otherwise  meddled  much  in  families 
that  I  know.  Not  but  he  has  his  eye  upon  us,  and  is 
whetting  his  feathered  dart  every  instant,  as  you  see  him 
truly  pictured  in  that  impressive  moral  picture,  "The 
good  man  at  the  hour  of  death."  I  have  in  trust  to  put 
in  the  post  four  letters  from  Diss,  and  one  from  Lynn,  to 
St.  Helena,  which  I  hope  will  accompany  this  safe,  and 
one  from  Lynn,  and  the  one  before  spoken  of  from  me, 
to  Canton.  But  we  all  hope  that  these  letters  may  be 
waste  paper.  I  don't  know  why  I  have  forborne  writing 
so  long ;  but  it  is  such  a  forlorn  hope  to  send  a  scrap  of 
paper  straggling  over  wide  oceans !  And  yet  I  know, 
when  you  come  home,  I  shall  have  you  sitting  before  me 
at  our  fireside  just  as  if  you  had  never  been  away.  In 
such  an  instant  does  the  return  of  a  person  dissipate  all 
the  w eight  of  imaginary  perplexity  from  distance  of  time 
and  space!  I'll  promise  you  good  oysters.  Corry  is 
dead  that  kept  the  shop  opposite  St.  Dunstan's  ;  but  the 
tougher  materials  of  the  shop  survive  the  perishing  frame 
of  its  keeper.  Oysters  continue  to  flourish  there  under 
as  good  auspices.  Poor  Corry !  but  if  you  will  absent 
yourself  twenty  years  together,  you  must  not  expect 
numerically  the  same  population  to  congratulate  your 
return  which  wetted  the  sea-beach  with  their  tears  when 
you  went  away.  Have  you  recovered  the  breathless 
stone-staring  astonishment  into  which  you  must  have 
been  thrown  upon  learning  at  landing  that  an  Emperor 
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Of  France  was  living  in  St.  Helena?  What  an  event  in 
the  solitude  of  the  seas !  like  finding  a  fish's  bone  at  the 
top  of  Plinlimmon ;  but  these  things  are  nothing  in  our 
western  world.  Novelties  cease  to  affect.  Come  and 
try  what  your  presence  can. 

To  Wordsworth,  Coleridge  is  printing  "  Christabel,"  by 
Lord  Byron's  recommendation  to  Murray, 
with  what  he  calls  a  vision,  "  Kubla  Khan,"  which  said 
vision  he  repeats  so  enchantingly  that  it  irradiates  and 
brings  heaven  and  elysian  bowers  into  my  parlour  while 
he  sings  or  says  it ;  but  there  is  an  observation,  "  Never 
tell  thy  dreams,"  and  I  am  almost  afraid  that  "  Kubla 
Khan  "  is  an  owl  that  won't  bear  daylight.  I  fear  lest  it 
should  be  discovered  by  the  lantern  of  typography  and 
clear  reducting  to  letters  no  better  than  nonsense  or  no 
sense.  When  I  was  young  I  used  to  chant  with  ecstacy 
"  Mild  Arcadians  ever  blooming,"  till  somebody  told 
me  it  was  meant  to  be  nonsense.  Even  yet  I  have  a 
lingering  attachment  to  it,  and  I  think  it  better  than 
"  Windsor  Forest,"  "  Dying  Christian's  Address,"  etc. 
Coleridge  has  sent  his  tragedy  to  D[rury]  L[ane]  T[heatre]. 
It  cannot  be  acted  this  season ;  and  by  their  manner  of 
receiving,  I  hope  he  will  be  able  to  alter  it  to  make  them 
accept  it  for  next.  He  is,  at  present,  under  the  medical 
care  of  a  Mr.  Gillman  (Killman?)  a  Highgate  apothecary, 
where  he  plays  at  leaving  off  laud — m.  I  think  his 
essentials  not  touched :  he  is  very  bad ;  but  then  he 
wonderfully  picks  up  another  day,  and  his  face,  when  he 
repeats  his  verses,  hath  its  ancient  glory  ;  an  archangel  a 
little  damaged. 

To  Miss  Matilda  Betham,  ^11  this  while  I  have  been  tor- 
menting myself  with  the  thought 
of  having  been  ungracious  to  you,  and  you  have  been  all 
the  while  accusing  yourself.  Let  us  absolve  one  another, 
and  be  quiet.  My  head  is  in  such  a  state  from  incapacity 
for  business  that  I  certainly  know  it  to  be  my  duty  not  to 
undertake  the  veriest  trifle  in  addition.  I  hardly  know 
how  I  can  go  on.  I  have  tried  to  get  some  redress  by 
explaining  my  health,  but  with  no  great  success.  No 
one  can  tell  how  ill  I  am  because  it  does  not  come  out 
to  the  exterior  of  my  face,  but  lies  in  my  skull,  deep  and 
invisible.    I  wish  I  was  leprous,  and  black  jaundiced 
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skin  over,  and  that  all  was  as  well  within  as  my  cursed 
looks.  You  must  not  think  me  worse  than  I  am.  I  am 
determined  not  to  be  overset,  but  to  give  up  business 
rather,  and  get  'em  to  allow  me  a  trifle  for  services  past. 
Oh  !  that  I  had  been  a  shoemaker,  or  a  baker,  or  a  man 
of  large  independent  fortune !  Oh !  darling  laziness ! 
heaven  of  Epicurus  !  Saint's  Everlasting  Rest !  that  I 
could  drink  vast  potations  of  thee  thro'  unmeasured 
Eternity — Otium  cum,  vel  sine  dignitate.  Scandalous, 
dishonourable — any  kind  of  repose.  I  stand  not  upon 
the  dignified  sort.  Accursed,  damned  desks,  trade, 
commerce,  business  !  Inventions  of  the  old  original  busy- 
body, brain-working  Satan — Sabbathless,  restless  Satan  ! 
A  curse  relieves  :  do  you  ever  try  it  ? 

To  Coleridge,  jt  gives  me  great  satisfaction  to  hear  that 
the  pig  turned  out  so  well :  they  are  in- 
teresting creatures  at  a  certain  age.  What  a  pity  such 
buds  should  blow  out  into  the  maturity  of  rank  bacon ! 
You  had  all  some  of  the  crackling  and  brain  sauce.  Did 
you  remember  to  rub  it  with  butter,  and  gently  dredge 
it  a  little,  just  before  the  crisis?  Did  the  eyes  come 
away  kindly  with  no  (Edipean  avulsion  ?  Was  the  crack- 
ling the  colour  of  the  ripe  pomegranate  ?  Had  you  no 
complement  of  boiled  neck  of  mutton  before  it,  to  blunt 
the  edge  of  delicate  desire  ?  Did  you  flesh  maiden  teeth 
in  it  ?  Not  that  /  sent  the  pig,  or  can  form  the  remotest 
guess  what  part  Owen  could  play  in  the  business.  I 
never  knew  him  give  anything  away  in  my  life.  He 
would  not  begin  with  strangers.  I  suspect  the  pig,  after 
all,  was  meant  for  me ;  but  at  the  unlucky  juncture  of 
time  being  absent,  the  present  somehow  went  round  to 
Highgate.  To  confess  an  honest  truth,  a  pig  is  one  of 
those  things  which  I  could  never  think  of  sending  away. 
Teal,  widgeon,  snipes,  barn-door  fowls,  ducks,  geese — 
your  tame  villatic  things—  Welsh  mutton,  collars  of  brawn, 
sturgeon,  fresh  or  pickled,  your  potted  char,  Swiss  cheeses, 
French  pies,  early  grapes,  muscadines,  I  impart  as  freely 
unto  my  friends  as  to  myself.  They  are  but  self-extended  : 
but  pardon  me  if  I  stop  somewhere.  Where  the  fine 
feeling  of  benevolence  giveth  a  higher  smack  than  the 
sensual  rarity,  there  my  friends  (or  any  good  man)  may 
command  me;  but  pigs  are  pigs,  and  I  myself  therein 


am  nearest  to  myself.  Nay,  I  should  think  it  an  affront, 
an  undervaluing  done  to  Nature  who  bestowed  such  a 
boon  upon  me,  if  in  a  churlish  mood  I  parted  with  the 
precious  gift.  One  of  the  bitterest  pangs  of  remorse  I 
ever  felt  was  when  a  child — when  my  kind  old  aunt  had 
strained  her  pocket-strings  to  bestow  a  sixpenny  whole 
plum-cake  upon  me.  In  my  way  home  through  the 
Borough  I  met  a  venerable  old  man,  not  a  mendicant, 
but  thereabouts ;  a  look-beggar,  not  a  verbal  petitionist ; 
and  in  the  coxcombry  of  taught  charity  I  gave  away  the 
cake  to  him.  I  walked  on  a  little  in  all  the  pride  of  an 
Evangelical  peacock,  when  of  a  sudden  my  old  aunt's 
kindness  crossed  me  ;  the  sum  it  was  to  her  ;  the  pleasure 
she  had  a  right  to  expect  that  I — not  the  old  impostor — 
should  take  in  eating  her  cake ;  the  ingratitude  by  which, 
under  the  colour  of  a  Christian  virtue,  I  had  frustrated 
her  cherished  purpose.  I  sobbed,  wept,  and  took  it  to 
heart  so  grievously,  that  I  think  I  never  suffered  the  like ; 
and  I  was  right.  It  was  a  piece  of  unfeeling  hypocrisy, 
and  it  proved  a  lesson  to  me  ever  after.  The  cake  has 
long  been  masticated,  consigned  to  the  dunghill  with  the 
ashes  of  that  unseasonable  pauper. 

But  when  Providence,  who  is  better  to  us  all  than  our 
aunts,  gives  me  a  pig,  remembering  my  temptation  and 
my  fall,  I  shall  endeavour  to  act  towards  it  more  in  the 
spirit  of  the  donor's  purpose. 

Yours  (short  of  pig)  to  command  in  everything. 

To  Godwin,    j  sinCerely  feel  for  all  your  trouble.   Pray  use 
the  enclosed  £50,  and  pay  me  when  you 
can.   I  shall  make  it  my  business  to  see  you  very  shortly. 

To  southey,    The  kindness  of  your  note  has  melted  away 
the  mist  which  was  upon  me.    I  have  been 
fighting  against  a  shadow.    That  accursed  Q.  R.  had 
vexed  me  by  a  gratuitous  speaking,  of  its  own  knowledge, 

that  the  Confessions  of  a  D  d  was  a  genuine  description 

of  the  state  of  the  writer.  Little  things,  that  are  not  ill- 
meant,  may  produce  much  ill.  That  might  have  injured 
me  alive  and  dead.  I  am  in  a  public  office,  and  my  life 
is  insured.  I  was  prepared  for  anger,  and  I  thought  I  saw, 
in  a  few  obnoxious  words  a  hard  case  of  repetition  directed 
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against  me.    I  wished  both  magazine  and  review  at  the 

bottom  of  the  sea.  I  shall  be  ashamed  to  see  you,  and 
my  sister  (though  innocent)  will  be  still  more  so ;  for  the 
folly  was  done  without  her  knowledge,  and  has  made  her 
uneasy  ever  since.  My  guardian  angel  was  absent  at 
that  time. 

To  Bernard  Barton,      J    am   accounted    by   SOme    people  a 

l824*  good  man  !  How  cheap  that  character 

is  acquired !  Pay  your  debts,  don't  borrow  money,  nor 
twist  your  kitten's  neck  off,  nor  disturb  a  congregation, 
etc.,  your  business  is  done.  I  know  things  (thoughts  or 
things,  thoughts  are  things)  of  myself,  which  would  make 
every  friend  I  have  fly  me  as  a  plague  patient.  I  once 
.  .  .  and  set  a  dog  upon  a  crab's  leg  that  was  shoved 
out  under  a  mass  of  sea-weed — a  pretty  little  feeler. 
Oh  !  pah  how  sick  I  am  of  that !  and  a  lie,  a  mean  one, 
I  once  told ! — I  stink  in  the  midst  of  respect. 

To  Bernard  Barton,  go  we  have  lost  another  Poet.    I  never 
l824'  much  relished  his  Lordship's  mind,  and 

shall  be  sorry  if  the  Greeks  have  cause  to  miss  him.  He 
was  to  me  offensive,  and  I  can  never  make  out  his  great 
power,  which  his  admirers  talk  of.  Why,  a  line  of 
Wordsworth's  is  a  lever  to  lift  the  immortal  spirit.  Byron 
can  only  move  the  Spleen.  He  was  at  best  a  Satyrist, — 
in  any  other  way,  he  was  mean  enough.  I  daresay,  I  do 
him  injustice ;  but  I  cannot  love  him,  nor  squeeze  a  tear 
to  his  memory.  He  did  not  like  the  world,  and  he  has 
left  it,  as  Alderman  Curtis  advised  the  Radicals  "  If  they 
don't  like  their  country,  damn  'em,  let  'em  leave  it,"  they 
possessing  no  rood  of  ground  in  England,  and  he  10,000 
acres.  Byron  was  better  than  many  Curtises. 
To  b.  w.  Procter,  j  do  agnise  a  shame  in  not  having  been 
l824*  to  pay  my  congratulations  to  Mrs.  Procter 

and  your  happy  self,  but  on  Sunday  (my  only  morning) 
I  was  engaged  to  a  country  walk ;  and  in  virtue  of  the 
hypostatical  union  between  us,  when  Mary  calls,  it  is 
understood  that  I  call  too,  we  being  univocal. 

But  indeed  I  am  ill  at  these  ceremonious  inductions. 
I  fancv  I  was  not  born  with  a  call  on  my  head,  though 
I  have  brought  one  down  upon  it  with  a  vengeance.  I 
love  not  to  pluck  that  sort  of  fruit  crude,  but  to  stay  its 
ripening  into  visits.    In  probability  Mary  will  be  at 
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Southampton  Row  this  morning,  and  something  of  that 
kind  be  matured  between  you,  but  in  any  case  not  many 
hours  shall  elapse  before  I  shake  you  by  the  hand. 

Meantime  give  my  kindest  felicitations  to  Mrs.  Procter, 
and  assure  her  I  look  forward  with  the  greatest  delight 
to  our  acquaintance  By  the  way,  the  deuce  a  bit  of 
cake  has  come  to  hand,  which  hath  an  inauspicious  look 
at  first,  but  I  comfort  myself  that  that  Mysterious  Service 
hath  the  property  of  Sacramental  Bread,  which  mice 
cannot  nibble,  nor  time  moulder. 

I  am  married  myself  to  a  severe  step-wife,  who 
keeps  me,  not  at  bed  and  board,  but  at  desk  and  board, 
and  is  jealous  of  my  morning  aberrations.  I  cannot  slip 
out  to  congratulate  kinder  unions.    It  is  well  she  leaves 

me  alone  o'nights, — the  d  d  Day-hag  Business.  She 

is  even  now  peeping  over  me  to  see  I  am  writing  no 
love  letters.  I  come,  my  dear — Where  is  the  Indigo 
Sale  Book? 

To  Bernard  Barton,    xhe  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Faunt- 
l824'  leroy  makes  me,  whether  I  will  or 

no,  to  cast  reflecting  eyes  around  on  such  of  my  friends 
as,  by  a  parity  of  situation,  are  exposed  to  a  similarity  of 
temptation.  My  very  style  seems  to  myself  to  become 
more  impressive  than  usual,  with  the  change  of  theme. 
Who  that  standeth,  knoweth  but  he  may  yet  fall  ?  Your 
hands  as  yet,  I  am  most  willing  to  believe,  have  never 
deviated  into  other's  property.  You  think  it  impossible 
that  you  could  ever  commit  so  heinous  an  offence ;  but 
so  thought  Fauntleroy  once ;  so  have  thought  many 
besides  him,  who  at  last  have  expatiated  as  he  hath  done. 
You  are  as  yet  upright ;  but  you  are  a  banker,  at  least  the 
next  thing  to  it.  I  feel  the  delicacy  of  the  subject ;  but 
cash  must  pass  through  your  hands,  sometimes  to  a  great 

amount.    If  in  an  unguarded  hour  but  I  will  hope 

better.  Consider  the  scandal  it  will  bring  upon  those  of 
your  persuasion.  Thousands  would  go  to  see  a  Quaker 
hanged,  that  would  be  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  a  Presby- 
terian or  an  Anabaptist.  Think  of  the  effect  it  would 
have  on  the  sale  of  your  poems  alone,  not  to  mention 
higher  considerations  !  I  tremble,  I  am  sure,  at  myself, 
when  I  think  that  so  many  poor  victims  of  the  law,  at  one 
time  of  their  life,  made  as  sure  of  never  being  hanged,  as 
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I  in  my  presumption  am  too  ready  to  do  myself.  What 
are  we  better  than  they  ?  Do  we  come  into  the  world 
with  different  necks?  Is  there  any  distinctive  mark 
under  our  left  ears  ?  Are  we  unstrangulable,  I  ask  you  ? 
Think  of  these  things.  I  am  shocked  sometimes  at  the 
shape  of  my  own  fingers,  not  for  the  resemblance  to  the 
ape  tribe  (which  is  something),  but  for  the  exquisite 
adaptation  of  them  to  the  purposes  of  picking,  fingering, 
etc.  No  one  that  is  so  framed,  I  maintain  it,  but  should 
tremble. 

To  Coleridge,  jjear  Coleridge, — Why  will  you  make  your 
l824'  visits,  which  should  give  pleasure,  matter  of 
regret  to  your  friends  ?  You  never  come  but  you  take 
away  some  folio,  that  is  part  of  my  existence.  With  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty  I  was  made  to  comprehend  the 
extent  of  my  loss.  My  maid,  Becky,  brought  me  a  dirty 
bit  of  paper,  which  contained  her  description  of  some 
book  which  Mr.  Coleridge  had  taken  away.  It  was 
"  Luster's  Tables,"  which,  for  some  time,  I  could  not 
make  out.  "  What !  has  he  carried  away  any  of  the 
tables,  Becky  ?"  "  No,  it  wasn't  any  tables,  but  it  was  a 
book  that  he  called  Luster's  Tables."  I  was  obliged 
to  search  personally  among  my  shelves,  and  a  huge  fissure 
suddenly  disclosed  to  me  the  true  nature  of  the  damage 
I  had  sustained.  That  book,  Coleridge,  you  should  not 
have  taken  away,  for  it  is  not  mine ;  it  is  the  property  of 
a  friend,  who  does  not  know  its  value,  nor  indeed  have  I 
been  very  sedulous  in  explaining  to  him  the  estimate  of 
it ;  but  was  rather  contented  in  giving  a  sort  of  corrobora- 
tion to  a  hint  that  he  let  fall,  as  to  its  being  suspected  to 
be  not  genuine,  so  that  in  all  probability  it  would  have 
fallen  to  me  as  a  deodand ;  not  but  I  am  sure  it  is 
Luther's  as  I  am  sure  that  Jack  Bunyan  wrote  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress ;  but  it  was  not  for  me  to  pronounce  upon  the 
validity  of  testimony  that  had  been  disputed  by  learneder 
clerks  than  I;  so  I  quietly  let  it  occupy  the  place  it  had 
usurped  upon  my  shelves,  and  should  never  have  thought 
of  issuing  an  ejectment  against  it ;  for  why  should  I  be 
so  bigoted  as  to  allow  rites  of  hospitality  to  none  but  my 
own  books,  children,  etc.  ? — a  species  of  egotism  I  abhor 
from  my  heart.  No ;  let  'em  all  snug  together,  Hebrews 
and  Proselytes  of  the  gate ;  no  selfish  partiality  of  mine 
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shall  make  distinction  between  them.  I  charge  no  ware- 
house room  for  my  friends'  commodities ;  they  are 
welcome  to  come  and  stay  as  long  as  they  like,  without 
paying  rent.  I  have  several  such  strangers  that  I  treat 
with  more  than  Arabian  courtesy.  There's  a  copy  of 
More's  fine  poem,  which  is  none  of  mine,  but  I  cherish 
it  as  my  own.  I  am  none  of  those  churlish  landlords 
that  advertise  the  goods  to  be  taken  away  in  ten  days' 
time,  or  then  to  be  sold  to  pay  expenses.  So  you  see  I 
had  no  right  to  lend  you  that  bock.  I  may  lend  you 
my  own  books,  because  it  is  at  my  own  hazard ;  but  it  is 
not  honest  to  hazard  a  friend's  property ;  I  always  make 
that  distinction.  I  hope  you  will  bring  it  with  you,  or 
send  it  by  Hartley  ;  or  he  can  bring  that,  and  you  the 
Polemical  Discourses,  and  come  and  eat  some  atoning 
mutton  with  us  one  of  these  days  shortly.  We  are 
engaged  two  or  three  Sundays  deep,  but  always  dine  at 
home  on  week-days  at  half-past  four.  So  come  all  four — 
men  and  books  I  mean.  My  third  shelf  (northern  com- 
partment) from  the  top  has  two  devilish  gaps,  where  you 
have  knocked  out  its  two  eye-teeth. 

To  William  Wordsworth,    i  have  been  several  times  medi- 
l825*  tating  a  letter  to  you  concerning 

the  good  thing  which  has  befallen  me,  but  the  thought  of 
poor  Monkhouse  came  across  me.  He  was  one  that  I 
had  exulted  in  the  prospect  of  congratulating  me.  He 
and  you  were  to  have  been  the  first  participators,  for 
indeed  it  has  been  ten  weeks  since  the  first  motion  of  it. 
Here  am  I  then,  after  thirty-three  years'  slavery,  sitting  in 
my  own  room  at  eleven  o'clock  this  finest  of  all  April 
mornings,  a  freed  man,  with  ^441  a  year  for  the  remainder 
of  my  life,  live  I  as  long  as  John  Dennis,  who  outlived 
his  annuity  and  starved  at  ninety;  £441,  i.e.  ,£450,  with 
a  deduction  of  £9  for  a  provision  secured  to  my  sister, 
she  being  survivor,  the  pension  guaranteed  by  Act 
Georgii  Tertii,  etc. 

I  came  home  for  ever  on  Tuesday  in  last  week. 
The  incomprehensibleness  of  my  condition  overwhelmed 
me.  It  was  like  passing  from  life  into  eternity.  Every 
year  to  be  as  long  as  three,  i.e.  to  have  three  times  as 
much  real  time  (time  that  is  my  own)  in  it !  1  wandered 
about  thinking  I  was  happy,  but  feeling  I  was  not.  But 
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that  tumultuousness  is  passing  off,  and  I  begin  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  gift.  Holydays,  even  the  annual 
month,  were  always  uneasy  joys ;  their  conscious  fugitive- 
ness ;  the  craving  after  making  the  most  of  them.  Now, 
when  all  is  holyday,  there  are  no  holydays.  I  can  sit  at 
home,  in  rain  or  shine,  without  a  restless  impulse  for 
walkings.  I  am  daily  steadying,  and  shall  soon  find  it  as 
natural  to  me  to  be  my  own  master,  as  it  has  been  irksome 
to  have  had  a  master.  Mary  wakes  every  morning  with 
an  obscure  feeling  that  some  good  has  happened  to  us. 

Leigh  Hunt  and  Montgomery,  after  their  releasements, 
describe  the  shock  of  their  emancipation  much  as  I  feel 
mine.  But  it  hurt  their  frames.  I  eat,  drink,  and  sleep 
as  sound  as  ever.  I  lay  no  anxious  schemes  for  going 
hither  and  thither,  but  take  things  as  they  occur.  Yester- 
day I  excursioned  twenty  miles ;  to-day  I  write  a  few 
letters.  Pleasuring  was  for  fugitive  play-days ;  mine  are 
fugitive  only  in  the  sense  that  life  is  fugitive.  Freedom 
and  life  co-existent ! 

At  the  foot  of  such  a  call  upon  you  for  gratulation,  I 
am  ashamed  to  advert  to  that  melancholy  event.  Monk- 
house  was  a  character  I  learned  to  love  slowly,  but  it 
grew  upon  me,  yearly,  monthly,  daily.  What  a  chasm 
has  it  made  in  our  pleasant  parties  !  His  noble  friendly 
face  was  always  coming  before  me,  till  this  hurrying 
event  in  my  life  came,  and  for  the  time  has  absorbed  all 
interest  \  in  fact  it  has  shaken  me  a  little.  My  old  desk 
companions,  with  whom  I  have  had  such  merry  hours, 
seem  to  reproach  me  for  removing  my  lot  from  among 
them.  They  were  pleasant  creatures ;  but  to  the  anxieties 
of  business,  and  a  weight  of  possible  worse  ever  impending, 
I  was  not  equal.  Tuthill  aud  Gillman  gave  me  my  certi- 
ficates. I  laughed  at  the  friendly  lie  implied  in  them  ; 
but  my  sister  shook  her  head,  and  said  it  was  all  true. 
Indeed,  this  last  Winter  I  was  jaded  out :  Winters  were 
always  worse  than  the  other  parts  of  the  year,  because  the 
spirits  are  worse,  and  I  had  no  daylight.  In  Summer  I 
had  day-light  evenings.  The  relief  was  hinted  to  me 
from  a  superior  Power,  when  I,  poor  slave,  had  not  a 
hope  but  that  I  must  wait  another  seven  years  with  Jacob: 
and  lo  !  the  Rachel  which  I  coveted  is  brought  to  me  ! 

Have  you  read  the  noble  dedication  of  Irving's 
'k  Missionary  Orations"  to  S.  T.  C.  ?    Who  shall  call  this 
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man  a  quack  hereafter?  What  the  Kirk  will  think  of  it 
neither  I  nor  Irving  care.  When  somebody  suggested  to 
him  that  it  would  not  be  likely  to  do  him  good,  videlicet, 
among  his  own  people,  "  That  is  a  reason  for  doing  it," 
was  his  noble  answer.  That  Irving  thinks  he  has  profited 
mainly  by  S.  T.  C,  I  have  no  doubt.  The  very  style  of 
the  Dedication  shows  it. 

Communicate  my  news  to  Southey,  and  beg  his 
pardon  for  my  being  so  long  acknowledging  his  kind 
present  of  the  "  Church,"  which  circumstances,  having  no 
reference  to  himself,  prevented  at  the  time.  Assure  him 
of  my  deep  respect  and  friendliest  feelings. 

Divide  the  same,  or  rather  each  take  the  whole  to 
you — I  mean  you  and  all  yours. 

To  Bernard  Barton,     My  spirits  are  SO  tumultuary  with  the 

novelty  of  my  recent  emancipation, 
that  I  have  scarce  steadiness  of  hand,  much  more  mind, 
to  compose  a  letter.    I  am  free,  B.  B. — free  as  air  ! 

"  The  little  bird  that  wings  the  sky 
Knows  no  such  liberty." 

I  was  set  free  on  Tuesday  in  last  week  at  four  o'clock. 
I  came  home  for  ever ! 

I  have  been  describing  my  feelings  as  well  as  I  can  to 
Wordsworth  in  a  long  letter,  and  don't  care  to  repeat. 
Take  it  briefly,  that  for  a  few  days  I  was  painfully 
oppressed  by  so  mighty  a  change,  but  it  is  becoming 
daily  more  natural  to  me.  I  went  and  sat  among  'em  all 
at  my  old  thirty-three  years'  desk  yester  morning;  and, 
deuce  take  me,  if  I  had  not  yearnings  at  leaving  all  my 
old  pen-and-ink  fellows,  merry,  sociable  lads,  at  leaving 
them  in  the  lurch,  fag,  fag,  fag ! — The  comparison  of  my 
own  superior  felicity  gave  me  anything  but  pleasure. 

B.  B.,  I  would  not  serve  another  seven  years  for  seven 
hundred  thousand  pounds  !  I  have  got  ^441  net  for 
life,  sanctioned  by  Act  of  Parliament,  with  a  provision 
for  Mary  if  she  survives  me.  I  will  live  another  fifty 
years  ;  or,  if  I  live  but  ten,  they  will  be  thirty,  reckoning 
the  quantity  of  real  time  in  them,  i.e.  the  time  that  is 
a  man's  own.  Tell  me  how  you  like  "  Barbara  S."  Will 
it  be  received  in  atonement  for  the  foolish  "Vision?" — I 
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mean  by  the  lady.  A-propos,  I  never  saw  Mri.  Crawford 
in  my  life  ;  nevertheless  'tis  all  true  of  somebody. 

Address  me,  in  future,  Colebrook  Cottage,  Islington 
I  am  really  nervous  (but  that  will  wear  off),  so  take 
this  brief  announcement. 

ro  Miss  Hutchinson,      J  gQ  about  quietj  and  hav£  nQne  Qf 

that  restless  hunting  after  recreation 
which  made  holydays  formerly  uneasy  joys.  All  being 
holydays,  I  feel  as  if  I  had  none,  as  they  do  in  heaven, 
where  'tis  all  red-letter  days.  I  have  a  kind  letter  from 
the  Wordsworths,  congratulatory  not  a  little.  It  is  a 
damp,  I  do  assure  you,  amid  all  my  prospects,  that  I  can 
receive  none  from  a  quarter  upon  which  I  had  calculated, 
almost  more  than  from  any,  upon  receiving  congratulations. 
I  had  grown  to  like  poor  Monkhouse  more  and  more. 
I  do  not  esteem  a  soul  living  or  not  living  more  warmly 
than  I  had  grown  to  esteem  and  value  him.  But  words 
are  vain.  We  have  none  of  us  to  count  upon  many 
years.  That  is  the  only  cure  for  sad  thoughts.  If  only 
some  died,  and  the  rest  were  permanent  on  earth,  what  a 
thing  a  friend's  death  would  be  then  ! 

To  Bernard  Barton,  \  ^id  not  express  myself  clearly  about 
what  I  think  a  false  topic  insisted  on 
so  frequently  in  consolatory  addresses  on  the  death  of 
infants.  I  know  something  like  it  is  in  Scripture,  but  I 
think  humanly  spoken.  It  is  a  natural  thought,  a  sweet 
fallacy  to  the  survivors,  but  still  a  fallacy.  If  it  stands  on 
the  doctrine  of  this  being  a  probationary  state,  it  is  liable 
to  this  dilemma.  Omniscience,  to  whom  possibility  must 
be  clear  as  act,  must  know  of  the  child,  what  it  would  here- 
after turn  out ;  if  good,  then  the  topic  is  false  to  say  it  is 
secured  from  falling  into  future  wilfulness,  vice,  etc.  If 
bad,  I  do  not  see  how  its  exemption  from  certain  future 
overt  acts,  by  being  snatched  away,  at  all  tells  in  its 
favour.  You  stop  the  arm  of  a  murderer,  or  arrest  the 
finger  of  a  pickpurse  ;  but  is  not  the  guilt  incurred  as 
much  by  the  intent  as  if  never  so  much  acted?  Why 
children  are  hurried  off,  and  old  reprobates  of  a  hundred 
left,  whose  trial  humanly  we  may  think  was  complete  at 
fifty,  is  among  the  obscurities  of  Providence.  The  very 
notion  of  a  state  of  probation  has  darkness  in  it.  The 
All-knower  has  no  need  of  satisfying  His  eyes  by  seeing 
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what  we  will  do,  when  He  knows  before  what  we  will  do. 
Methinks  we  might  be  condemned  before  commission. 
In  these  things  we  grope  and  flounder,  and  if  we  can 
pick  up  a  little  human  comfort  that  the  child  taken  is 
snatched  from  vice  (no  great  compliment  to  it,  by-the-by), 
let  us  take  it.  And  as  to  where  an  untried  child  goes, 
whether  to  join  the  assembly  of  its  elders  who  have  borne 
the  heat  of  the  day — fire-purified  martyrs,  and  torment- 
sifted  confessors — what  know  we  !  We  promise  heaven, 
methinks,  too  cheaply  and  assign  large  revenues  to  minors, 
incompetent  to  manage  them.  Epitaphs  run  upon  this 
topic  of  consolation,  till  the  very  frequency  induces  a 
cheapness.  Tickets  for  admission  into  Paradise  are 
sculptured  out  at  a  penny  a  letter,  two-pence  a  syllable, 
etc.  It  is  all  a  mystery ;  and  the  more  I  try  to  express 
my  meaning  (having  none  that  is  clear),  the  more  I 
flounder.  Finally,  write  what  your  own  conscience,  which 
to  you  is  the  unerring  judge,  seems  best,  and  be  careless 
about  the  whimsies  of  such  a  half-baked  notionist  as  I  am. 

To  Bernard  Barton,  You  may  know  my  letters  by  the 
paper  and  the  folding.  For  the  former, 
I  live  on  scraps  obtained  in  charity  from  an  old  friend, 
whose  stationery  h  a  permanent  perquisite ;  for  folding, 
I  shall  do  it  neatly  when  I  learn  to  tie  my  neckcloths. 
I  surprise  most  of  my  friends  by  writing  to  them  on  ruled 
paper,  as  if  I  had  not  got  past  pot-hooks  and  hangers. 
Sealing-wax,  I  have  none  on  my  establishment ;  wafers  of 
the  coarsest  bran  supply  its  place.  When  my  epistles 
come  to  be  weighed  with  Pliny's,  however  superior  to  the 
Roman  in  delicate  irony,  judicious  reflections,  etc.,  his 
gilt  post  will  bribe  over  the  judges  to  him.  All  the  time 
I  was  at  the  E.  I.  H.  I  never  mended  a  pen,  I  now  cut 
'em  to  the  stumps,  marring  rather  than  mending  the 
primitive  goose-quill.  I  cannot  bear  to  pay  for  articles 
I  used  to  get  for  nothing.  When  Adam  laid  out  his  first 
penny  upon  nonpareils  at  some  stall  in  Mesopotamos, 
I  think  it  went  hard  with  him,  reflecting  upon  his  old 
goodly  orchard,  where  he  had  so  many  for  nothing.  When 
I  write  to  a  great  man  at  the  Court  end,  he  opens  with 
surprise  upon  a  naked  note,  such  as  Whitechapel  people 
interchange,  with  no  sweet  degrees  of  envelope.  I  never 
enclosed  one  bit  of  paper  in  another,  nor  understood  the 
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rationale  of  it.  Once  only  I  sealed  with  borrowed  wax, 
to  set  Walter  Scott  a  wondering,  signed  with  the  imperial 
quartered  arms  of  England,  which  my  friend  Field  gives 
in  compliment  to  his  descent,  in  the  female  line,  from 
Oliver  Cromwell.  It  must  have  set  his  antiquarian 
curiosity  upon  watering.  To  your  questions  upon  the 
currency,  I  refer  you  to  Mr.  Robinson's  last  speech, 
where,  if  you  can  find  a  solution,  I  can  not.  I  think  this, 
though,  the  best  ministry  we  ever  stumbled  upon  j — gin 
reduced  four  shillings  in  the  gallon,  wine  two  shillings 
in  the  quart !  This  comes  home  to  men's  minds  and 
bosoms.    My  tirade   against  visitors   was   not  meant 

particularly  at  you  or  A.  K.  .    I  scarce  know  what 

I  meant,  for  I  do  not  just  now  feel  the  grievance.  I 
wanted  to  make  an  article.  So  in  another  thing  I 
talked  of  somebody's  insipid  wife,  without  a  correspondent 
object  in  my  head  :  and  a  good  lady,  a  friend's  wife,  whom 
I  really  love  (don't  startle,  I  mean  in  a  licit  way),  has 
looked  shyly  on  me  ever  since.  The  blunders  of  personal 
application  are  ludicrous.  I  send  out  a  character  every 
now  and  then,  on  purpose  to  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  my 
friends.  "  Popular  Fallacies  "  will  go  on  ;  and  that  word 
"concluded"  is  an  erratum,  I  suppose,  for  "continued." 
I  do  not  know  how  it  got  stuffed  in  there.  A  little  thing 
without  name  will  also  be  printed  on  the  Religion  of  the 
Actors,  but  it  is  out  of  our  way,  so  I  recommend  you,  with 
true  author's  hypocrisy,  to  skip  it.  We  are  about  to  sit 
down  to  roast  beef,  at  which  we  could  wish  A.  K.,  B.  B., 
and  B.  B.'s  pleasant  daughter  to  be  humble  partakers. 
So  much  for  my  hint  at  visitors,  which  was  scarcely 
calculated  for  droppers-in  from  Woodbridge ;  the  sky 
does  not  drop  such  larks  every  day.  My  very  kindest 
wishes  to  you  all  three,  with  my  sister's  best  love. 

To  p.  g.  Patmore,    i  nave  Deen  to  a  funeral,  where  I  made 
l8?7'  a  pun,  to  the  consternation  of  the  rest 

of  the  mourners.  And  we  had  wine.  I  can't  describe 
to  you  the  howl  which  the  widow  set  up  at  proper  intervals. 
Dash  could,  for  it  was  not  unlike  what  he  makes.  .    .  . 

O,  I  am  so  poorly !  I  waked  it  at  my  cousin's  the 
bookbinder,  who  is  now  with  God  ;  or  if  he  is  not,  'tis 
no  fault  of  mine. 
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We  hope  the  Frank  wines  do  not  disagree  with  Mrs. 
P   By  the  way,  I  like  her. 

Did  you  ever  taste  frogs  ?  Get  them  if  you  can.  They 
are  like  little  Lilliput  rabbits,  only  a  thought  nicer. 

How  sick  I  am  ! — not  of  the  world,  but  of  the  widow's 
shrub.  She's  sworn  under  ^6000,  but  I  think  she 
perjured  herself.  She  howls  in  E  /a,  and  I  comiort  her 
in  B  flat.    You  understand  music  ? 

If  you  hav'n't  got  Massinger,  you  have  nothing  to  do 
but  go  to  the  first  Bibliotheque  you  can  light  upon  at 
Boulogne,  and  ask  for  it  (Gifford's  edition) ;  and  if  they 
hav'n't  got  it  you  can  have  "Athalie"  par  Monsieur 
Racine,  and  make  the  best  of  it.  But  that  "  Old  Law  " 
is  delicious. 

"No  shrimps!"  (that's  in  answer  to  Mary's  question 
about  how  the  soles  are  to  be  done). 

I  am  uncertain  where  this  wandering  letter  may  reach 
you.  What  you  mean  by  Poste  Restante,  God  knows. 
Do  you  mean  I  must  pay  the  postage  ?  So  I  do, 
to  Dover. 

We  had  a  merry  passage  with  the  widow  at  the 
Commons.  She  was  howling — part  howling  and  part 
giving  directions  to  the  proctor — when  crash  !  down  went 
my  sister  through  a  crazy  chair,  and  made  the  clerks 
grin,  and  I  grinned,  and  the  widow  tittered,  and  then  I 
knew  that  she  was  not  inconsolable.  Mary  was  more 
frightened  than  hurt. 

To  Bernard  Barton,  Nothing  fills  a  child's  mind  like  a 
large  old  mansion  ;  better  if  un — or 
partially — occupied  ;  peopled  with  the  spirits  of  deceased 
members  of  the  county  and  Justices  of  the  Quorum. 
Would  I  were  buried  in  the  peopled  solitude  of  one,  with 
my  feelings  at  seven  years  old  !  '1  hose  marble  busts  of 
the  Emperors,  they  seemed  as  if  they  were  to  stand  for 
ever,  as  they  had  stood  from  the  living  days  of  Rome,  in 
that  old  marble  hall,  and  I  to  partake  ot  their  permanency. 
Eternity  was,  while  I  thought  not  of  Time.  But  he 
thought  of  me,  and  they  are  toppled  down,  and  corn 
covers  the  spot  of  the  noble  old  dwelling  and  its  princely 
gardens.  I  feel  like  a  grasshopper  that,  chirping  about 
the  grounds,  escaped  his  scythe  only  by  my  littleness. 
Even  now  he  is  whetting  one  of  his  smallest  razors  to 
clean  wipe  me  out,  perhaps.    Well  ! 
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To  Bek*a*d  Barton,    Positively,  the  best  thing  a  man  can 
have  to  do  is  nothing,  and  next  to 
that  perhaps — good  works. 


To  p.  g.  Patmore,  Dear  P., — Excuse  my  anxiety,  but  how 
is  Dash  ?  I  should  have  asked  if  Mrs. 
Patmore  kept  her  rules,  and  was  improving ;  but  Dash 
came  uppermost.  The  order  of  our  thoughts  should  be 
the  order  of  our  writing.  Goes  he  muzzled,  or  aperto  ore  1 
Are  his  intellects  sound,  or  does  he  wander  a  little  in  his 
conversation  ?  You  cannot  be  too  careful  to  watch  the 
first  symptoms  of  incoherence.  The  first  illogical  snarl 
he  makes,  to  St.  Luke's  with  him  !  All  the  dogs  here 
are  going  mad,  if  you  believe  the  overseers  ;  but  I  protest 
they  seem  to  me  very  rational  and  collected.  But  nothing 
is  so  deceitful  as  mad  people,  to  those  who  are  not  used 
to  them.  Try  him  with  hot  water  :  if  he  won't  lick  it  up 
it  is  a  sign  he  does  not  like  it.  Does  his  tail  wag 
horizontally,  or  perpendicularly?  That  has  decided  the 
fate  of  many  dogs  in  Enfield.  Is  his  general  deportment 
cheerful?  I  mean  when  he  is  pleased — for  otherwise 
there  is  no  judging.  You  can't  be  too  careful.  Has  he 
bit  any  of  the  children  yet?  If  he  has,  have  them  shot, 
and  keep  him  for  curiosity,  to  see  if  it  was  the  hydro- 
phobia. They  say  all  our  army  in  India  had  it  at  one 
time;  but  that  was  in  Hyder- Ally's  time.  Do  you  get 
paunch  for  him  ?  Take  care  the  sheep  was  sane.  You 
might  pull  out  his  teeth  (if  he  would  let  you),  and  then 
you  need  not  mind  if  he  were  as  mad  as  a  Bedlamite. 
.  .  .  .  If  the  slightest  suspicion  arises  in  your  breast 
that  all  is  not  right  with  him,  muzzle  him  and  lead  him 
in  a  string  (common  pack-thread  will  do — he  don't  care 
for  twist)  to  Mr.  Hood's  his  quondam  master,  and  he'll 
take  him  in  at  any  time.  You  may  mention  your  suspicion, 
or  not,  as  you  like,  or  as  you  think  it  may  wound  or  not 
Mr.  H.'s  feelings.  Hood,  I  know,  will  wink  at  a  few 
follies  in  Dash,  in  consideration  of  his  former  sense. 
Besides,  Hood  is  deaf,  and  if  you  hinted  anything,  ten  to 
one  he  would  not  hear  you.  Besides,  you  will  have 
discharged  your  conscience,  and  laid  the  child  at  the 
right  door,  as  they  say. 
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To  Barron  Field,  \s  my  p00r  COusin,  the  bookbinder,  now 
with  God,  told  me  most  sentimentally, 
that  having  purchased  a  picture  of  fish  at  a  dead  man's 
sale,  his  heart  ached  to  see  how  the  widow  grieved  to 
part  with  it,  being  her  dear  husband's  favourite  ;  and  he 
almost  apologised  for  his  generosity  by  saying  he  could 
not  help  telling  the  widow  she  was  "  welcome  to  come 
and  look  at  it" — e.g.  at  his  house — "as  often  as  she 
pleased/'  There  was  the  germ  of  generosity  in  an 
uneducated  mind.  He  had  just  reading  enough  from  the 
backs  of  books  for  the  "  nec  sinit  esse  feros ; "  had  he 
read  inside,  the  same  impulse  would  have  led  him  to 
give  back  the  two-guinea  thing — with  a  request  to  see 
it,  now  and  then,  at  her  house.  We  are  parroted  into 
delicacy. 


To  b.  w.  Procter,  \  fad  another  favour  to  beg,  which  is 
the  beggarliest  of  beggings  :  a  few  lines 
of  verse  for  a  young  friend's  album  (six  will  be  enough). 
M.  Burney  will  tell  you  who  she  is  I  want  'em  for.  A 
girl  of  gold.    Six  lines — make  'em  eight — signed  Barry 

C  .    They  need  not  be  very  good,  as  I  chiefly  want 

'em  as  a  foil  to  mine.  But  I  shall  be  seriously  obliged 
by  any  refuse  scrap.  We  are  in  the  last  ages  of  the  world, 
when  St.  Paul  prophesied  that  women  should  be  "  head- 
strong, lovers  of  their  own  wills,  having  albums."  I  fled 
hither  to  escape  the  albumean  persecution,  and  had  not 
been  in  my  new  house  twenty-four  hours  when  the 
daughter  of  the  next  house  came  in  with  a  friend's  album 
to  beg  a  contribution,  and  the  following  day  intimated 
she  had  one  of  her  own.  Two  more  have  sprung  up  since. 
"If  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning"  and  fly  unto  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  there  will  albums  be.  New 
Holland  has  albums.  But  the  age  is  to  be  complied  with. 
M.  B.  will  tell  you  the  sort  of  girl  I  request  the  ten  lines 
for.  Somewhat  of  a  pensive  cast,  what  you  admire.  The 
lines  may  come  before  the  law  question,  as  that  cannot 
be  determined  before  Hilary  Term,  and  I  wish  your 
deliberate  judgment  on  that.  The  other  may  be  flimsy 
and  superficial.  And  if  you  have  not  burnt  your  returned 
letter,  pray  resend  it  me,  as  a  monumental  token  of  my 
stupidity.  'Twas  a  little  unthinking  of  you  to  touch  upon 
a  sore  subject.    Why,  by  dabbling  in  those  accursed 
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Annuals  I  have  become  a  byword  of  infamy  all  over  the 
kingdom.  I  have  sicken'd  decent  women  for  asking  me 
to  write  in  albums.  There  be  dark  "jests"  abroad, 
Master  Cornwall,  and  some  riddles  may  live  to  be  cleared 
up.  And  'tisn't  every  saddle  is  put  on  the  right  steed. 
And  forgeries  and  false  Gospels  are  not  peculiar  to  the 
age  following  the  Apostles.  And  some  tubs  don't  stand 
on  their  right  bottom,  which  is  all  I  wish  to  say  in  these 
ticklish  times  ;  and  so  your  servant. 

To  Bernard  Barton,    Your  hand  writing  has  conveyed  much 
l829'  pleasure  to  me  in  report  of  Lucy's 

restoration.  Would  I  could  send  you  as  good  news  of 
my  poor  Lucy.  But  some  wearisome  weeks  I  must  remain 
lonely  yet.  I  have  had  the  loneliest  time,  near  ten  weeks, 
broken  by  a  short  apparition  of  Emma  for  her  holidays, 
whose  departure  only  deepened  the  returning  solitude, 
and  by  ten  days  I  have  past  in  town.  But  town,  with  all 
my  native  hankering  after  it,  is  not  what  it  was.  The 
streets,  the  shops  are  left ;  but  all  old  friends  are  gone  ! 
And  in  London  I  was  frightfully  convinced  of  this  as  I 
passed  houses  and  places,  empty  caskets  now.  I  have 
ceased  to  care  almost  about  anybody.  The  bodies  I 
cared  for  are  in  graves,  or  dispersed.  My  old  clubs,  that 
lived  so  long  and  flourished  so  steadily,  are  crumbled 
away.  When  I  took  leave  of  our  adopted  young  friend 
at  Charing  Cross,  'twas  heavy  unfeeling  rain,  and  I  had 
nowhere  to  go.  Home  have  I  none,  and  not  a  sym- 
pathising house  to  turn  to  in  the  great  city.  Never  did 
the  waters  of  heaven  pour  down  on  a  forlorner  head. 
Yet  I  tried  ten  days  at  a  sort  of  friend's  house,  but  it  was 
large  and  straggling, — one  of  the  individuals  of  my  old 
long  knot  of  friends,  card-players,  pleasant  companions, 
that  have  tumbled  to  pieces,  into  dust  and  other  things  ; 
and  I  got  home  on  Thursday,  convinced  that  I  was  better 
to  get  home  to  my  hole  at  Enfield,  and  hide  like  a  sick 
cat  in  my  corner.  Less  than  a  month  I  hope  will  bring 
home  Mary.  She  is  at  Fulham,  looking  better  in  her 
health  than  ever,  but  sadly  rambling,  and  scarce  showing 
any  pleasure  in  seeing  me.  or  curiosity  when  I  should 
come  again.  But  the  old  feelings  will  come  back  again, 
and  we  shall  drown  old  sorrows  over  a  <?ame  of  piquet 
again.    But  'tis  a  tedious  cut  out  of  a  life  of  64,  to  lose 
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12  or  13  weeks  every  year  or  two.  And  to  make  me  more 
alone,  our  ill-tempered  maid  is  gone,  who,  with  all  her 
airs,  was  yet  a  home-piece  of  furniture,  a  record  of  better 
days.  The  young  thing  that  has  succeeded  her  is  good 
and  attentive,  but  she  is  nothing.  And  I  have  no  one 
here  to  talk  over  old  matters  with.  Scolding  and  quar- 
relling have  something  of  familiarity,  and  a  community  of 
interest ;  they  imply  acquaintance  ;  they  are  of  resentment, 
which  is  of  the  family  of  dearness. 

To  Bernard  Barton,      J  wjH  te]l  you  honestly,  B.  B.,  that  it 

has  been  long  my  deliberate  judgment 
that  all  bankrupts,  of  whatsoever  denomination,  civil  or 
religious,  ought  to  be  hanged.  The  pity  of  mankind  has 
for  ages  run  in  a  wrong  channel,  and  has  been  diverted 
from  poor  creditors — (how  many  I  have  known  sufferers  ! 
Hazlitt  has  just  been  defrauded  of  ,£ioo  by  his  bookseller- 
friends  breaking) — to  scoundrel  debtors.  I  know  all  the 
topics — that  distress  may  come  upon  an  honest  man 
without  his  fault ;  that  the  failure  of  one  that  he  trusted 
was  his  calamity,  etc.  Then  let  both  be  hanged.  O  how 
careful  it  would  make  traders  !  These  are  my  deliberate 
thoughts,  after  many  years'  experience  in  matters  of  trade. 
What  a  world  of  trouble  it  would  have  saved  you,  if 
Friend  *  *  *  *  had  been  immediately  hanged,  without 
benefit  of  clergy,  which  (being  a  Quaker  I  presume)  he 
could  not  reasonably  insist  upon.  Why,  after  slaving 
twelve  months  in  your  assign-business,  you  will  be  enabled 
to  declare  id.  in  the  pound  in  all  human  probability. 
B.  B.,  he  should  be  hanged.  Trade  will  never  re-flourish 
in  this  land  till  such  a  law  is  established.  I  write  big, 
not  to  save  ink  but  eyes,  mine  having  been  troubled  with 
reading  through  three  folios  of  old  Fuller  in  almost  as 
few  days,  and  I  went  to  bed  last  night  in  agony,  and  am 
writing  with  a  vial  of  eye-water  before  me,  alternately 
dipping  in  vial  and  inkstand.  This  may  inflame  my  zeal 
against  bankrupts,  but  it  was  my  speculation  when  I 
could  see  better.  Half  the  world's  misery  (Eden  else)  is 
owing  to  want  of  money,  and  all  that  want  is  owing  to 
bankrupts.  I  declare  I  would,  if  the  state  wanted  practi- 
tioners, turn  hangman  myself,  and  should  have  great 
pleasure  in  hanging  the  first  bankrupt  after  my  salutary 
law  should  be  established. 
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To  Wordsworth,  And  is  it  a  year  since  we  parted  from  you 
at  the  steps  of  Edmonton  stage  ?  There 
are  not  now  the  years  that  used  to  be.  The  tale  of  the 
dwindled  age  of  men,  reported  of  successional  mankind, 
is  true  of  the  same  man  only.  We  do  not  live  a  year  in 
a  year  now.  'Tis  a  punctum  slans.  The  seasons  pass  us 
with  indifference.  Spring  cheers  not,  nor  Winter  heightens 
our  gloom ;  Autumn  hath  forgone  its  moralities, — they 
are  "hey-pass  re-pass,"  as  in  a  show-box.  Yet,  as  far  as 
last  year  occurs  back, — for  they  scarce  show  a  reflex  now, 
they  make  no  memory  as  heretofore, — 'twas  sufficiently 
gloomy.  Let  the  sullen  nothing  pass.  Suffice  it,  that 
after  sad  spirits,  prolonged  through  many  of  its  months, 
as  it  called  them,  we  have  cast  our  skins ;  have  taken  a 
farewell  of  the  pompous,  troublesome  trifle,  called  house- 
keeping, and  are  settled  down  into  poor  boarders  and 
lodgers  at  next  door  with  an  old  couple,  the  Baucis  and 
Baucida  of  dull  Enfield.  Here  we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  our  victuals  but  to  cat  them ;  with  the  garden  but 
to  see  it  grow;  with  the  tax-gatherer  but  to  hear  him 
knock ;  with  the  maid  but  to  hear  her  scolded.  Scot  and 
lot,  butcher,  baker,  are  things  unknown  to  us,  save  as 
spectators  of  the  pageant.  We  are  fed  we  know  not  how ; 
quietists — confiding  ravens.  We  have  othun  pro  dignitate, 
a  respectable  insignificance.  Yet  in  the  self-condemned 
obliviousness,  in  the  stagnation,  some  molesting  yearnings 
of  life,  not  quite  killed,  rise,  prompting  me  that  there  was 
a  London,  and  that  I  was  of  that  old  Jerusalem.  In 
dreams  I  am  in  Fleet  Market,  but  I  wake  and  cry  to  sleep 
again.  I  die  hard,  a  stubborn  Eloisa  in  this  detestable 
Paraclete.  What  have  I  gained  by  health  ?  Intolerable 
dulness.  What  by  early  hours  and  moderate  meals? 
A  total  blank.  O  never  let  the  lying  poets  be  believed, 
who  'tice  men  from  the  cheerful  haunts  of  streets,  or  think 
they  mean  it  not  of  a  country  village.  In  the  ruins  of 
Palmyra  I  could  gird  myself  up  to  solitude,  or  muse  to 
the  snorings  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  ;  but  to  have  a  little 
teazing  image  of  a  town  about  one ;  country  folks  that  do 
not  look  like  country  folks ;  shops  two  yards  square, 
half-a-dozen  apples,  and  two  penn'orth  of  overlooked 
ginger-bread  for  the  lofty  fruiterers  of  Oxford  Street ; 
and,  for  the  immortal  book  and  print  stalls,  a  circulating 
library  that  stands  still,  where  the  show-picture  is  a  last 
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year's  Valentine,  and  whither  the  fame  of  the  last  ten 
Scotch  novels  has  not  yet  travelled, — (marry,  they  just 
begin  to  be  conscious  of  the  Redgauntlet :) — to  have  a  new 
plastered  flat  church,  and  to  be  wishing  that  it  was  but  a 
cathedral !  The  very  blackguards  here  are  degenerate ; 
the  topping  gentry  stockbrokers ;  the  passengers  too 
many  to  insure  your  quiet,  or  let  you  go  about  whistling 
or  gaping,  too  few  to  be  the  fine  indifferent  pageants  of 
Fleet  Street.  Confining,  room-keeping,  thickest  Winter, 
is  yet  more  bearable  here  than  the  gaudy  months.  Among 
one's  books  at  one's  fire  by  candle,  one  is  soothed  into  an 
oblivion  that  one  is  not  in  the  country ;  but  with  the  light 
the  green  fields  return,  till  I  gaze,  and  in  a  calenture  can 
plunge  myself  into  St.  Giles's.  O  let  no  native  Londoner 
imagine  that  health,  and  rest,  and  innocent  occupation, 
interchange  of  converse  sweet,  and  recreative  study,  can 
make  the  country  anything  better  than  altogether  odious 
and  detestable  !  A  garden  was  the  primitive  prison,  till 
man,  with  Promethan  felicity  and  boldness,  luckily  sinned 
himself  out  of  it.  Thence  followed  Babylon,  Nineveh, 
Venice,  London,  haberdashers,  goldsmiths,  taverns,  play- 
houses, satires,  epigrams,  puns,— these  all  came  in  on  the 
town  part,  and  the  thither  side  of  innocence.  Man  found 
out  inventions.  From  my  den  I  return  you  condolence 
for  your  decaying  sight ;  not  for  anything  there  is  to  see 
in  the  country,  but  for  the  miss  of  the  pleasure  of  reading 
a  London  newspaper.  The  poets  are  as  well  to  listen  to  ; 
anything  high  may,  nay  must,  be  read  out ;  you  read  it 
to  yourself  with  an  imaginary  auditor ;  but  the  light 
paragraphs  must  be  glid  over  by  the  proper  eye  ;  mouthing 
mumbles  their  gossamery  substance.  'Tis  these  trifles  I 
should  mourn  in  fading  sight.  A  newspaper  is  the  single 
gleam  of  comfort  I  receive  here ;  it  comes  from  the  rich 
Cathay  with  tidings  of  mankind.  Yet  I  could  not  attend 
to  it,  read  out  by  the  most  beloved  voice.  But  your  eyes 
do  not  get  worse,  I  gather.  O  for  the  collyrium  of 
Tobias  inclosed  in  a  whiting's  liver,  to  send  you  with  no 
apocryphal  good  wishes !  The  last  long  time  I  heard 
from  you,  you  had  knocked  your  head  against  something. 
Do  not  do  so ;  for  your  head  (I  do  not  flatter)  is  not  a 
knob,  or  the  top  of  a  brass  nail,  or  the  end  of  a  nine 
pin, — unless  a  Vulcanian  hammer  could  fairly  batter  a 
"  Recluse  "  out  of  it :  then  would  I  bid  the  smirched  god 
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knock  and  knock  lustily,  the  two-handed  skinker.  Mary 
must  squeeze  out  a  line  propria  manu,  but  indeed  her 
fingers  have  been  incorrigibly  nervous  to  letter  writing  for 
a  long  interval.  'Twill  please  you  all  to  hear,  that  though 
I  fret  like  a  lion  in  a  net,  her  present  health  and  spirits 
are  better  than  they  have  been  for  some  time  past.  She 
is  absolutely  three  years  and  a  half  younger,  as  I  tell  her, 
since  we  have  adopted  this  boarding  plan. 

Our  providers  are  an  honest  pair,  Dame  W[estwood] 
and  her  husband.  He,  when  the  light  of  prosperity  shined 
on  them,  a  moderately  thriving  haberdasher,  within  Bow- 
bells,  retired  since  with  something  under  a  competence ; 
writes  himself  parcel  gentleman ;  hath  borne  parish 
offices ;  sings  fine  old  sea  songs  at  threescore  and  ten ; 
sighs  only  now  and  then  when  he  thinks  that  he  has  a  son 
on  his  hands,  about  fifteen,  whom  he  finds  a  difficulty  in 
getting  out  into  the  world,  and  then  checks  a  sigh  with 
muttering,  as  I  once  heard  him  prettily,  not  meaning  to 
be  heard,  "I  have  married  my  daughter,  however;"  takes 
the  weather  as  it  comes  ;  outsides  it  to  town  in  severest 
season  ;  and  o'  winter  nights  tells  old  stories  not  tending  to 
literature  (how  comfortable  to  author-rid  folks !),  and  has 
o?ie  anecdote,  upon  which  and  about  forty  pounds  a  year 
he  seems  to  have  retired  in  green  old  age.  It  was  how 
he  was  a  rider  in  his  youth,  travelling  for  shops,  and  once 
(not  to  balk  his  employer's  bargain)  on  a  sweltering  day 
in  August,  rode  foaming  into  Dunstable  upon  a  mad  horse, 
to  the  dismay  and  expostulatory  wonderment  of  innkeepers, 
ostlers,  etc.,  who  declared  they  would  not  have  bestrid 
the  beast  to  win  the  Derby.  Understand,  the  creature 
galled  to  death  and  desperation  by  gad  flies,  cormorant- 
winged,  worse  than  beset  Inachus's  daughter.  This  he 
tells,  this  he  brindles  and  burnishes  on  a  Winter's  eve ; 
'tis  his  star  of  set  glory,  his  rejuvenescence,  to  descant 
upon.  Far  from  me  be  it  ( dii  avertant)  to  look  a  gift 
story  in  the  mouth,  or  cruelly  to  surmise  (as  those  who 
doubt  the  plunge  of  Curtius)  that  the  inseparate  con- 
juncture of  man  and  beast,  the  centaur-phenomenon  that 
staggered  all  Dunstable,  might  have  been  the  effect  of 
unromantic  necessity ;  that  the  horse-part  carried  the 
reasoning,  willy  nilly ;  that  needs  must  when  such  a  devil 
drove ;  that  certain  spiral  configurations  in  the  frame  of 
T[homas]  W[estwood]  unfriendly  to  alighting,  made  the 
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alliance  more  forcible  than  voluntary.  Let  him  enjoy  his 
fame  for  me,  nor  let  me  hint  a  whisper  that  shall  dismount 
Bellerophon.  But  in  case  he  was  an  involuntary  martyr, 
yet  if  in  the  fiery  conflict  he  buckled  the  soul  of  a  constant 
haberdasher  to  him,  and  adopted  his  flames,  let  accident 
and  him  share  the  glory.  You  would  all  like  Thomas 
Westwood.  How  weak  is  painting  to  describe  a  man ! 
Say  that  he  stands  four  feet  and  a  nail  high  by  his  own 
yard  measure,  which,  like  the  sceptre  of  Agamemnon,  shall 
never  sprout  again,  still  you  have  no  adequate  idea ;  nor 
when  I  tell  you  that  his  dear  hump,  which  I  have  favoured 
in  the  picture,  seems  to  me  of  the  buffalo — indicative  and 
repository  of  mild  qualities,  a  budget  of  kindnesses — still 
you  have  not  the  man.  Knew  you  old  Norris  of  the 
Temple  ?  sixty  years  ours  and  our  father's  friend  ?  He 
was  not  more  natural  to  us  than  this  old  W.,  the  acquaint- 
ance of  scarce  more  weeks.  Under  his  roof  now  ought  I 
to  take  my  rest,  but  that  back-looking  ambition  tells  me 
I  might  yet  be  a  Londoner  !  Well,  if  we  ever  do  move, 
we  have  incumbrances  the  less  to  impede  us  ;  all  our 
furniture  has  faded  under  the  auctioneer's  hammer,  going 
for  nothing,  like  the  tarnished  frippery  of  the  prodigal, 
and  we  have  only  a  spoon  or  two  left  to  bless  us.  Clothed 
we  came  into  Enfield,  and  naked  we  must  go  out  of  it. 
1  would  live  in  London  shirtless,  bookless.  Henry 
Crab  is  at  Rome  ;  advices  to  that  effect  have  reached 
Bury.  But  by  solemn  legacy  he  bequeathed  at  parting 
(whether  he  should  live  or  die)  a  turkey  of  Suffolk  to 
be  sent  every  succeeding  Christmas  to  us  and  divers 
other  friends.  What  a  genuine  old  bachelor's  action  !  I 
fear  he  will  find  the  air  of  Italy  too  classic.  His  station 
is  in  the  Harz  forest ;  his  soul  is  be-Goethed.  Miss  Kelly 
we  never  see ;  Talfourd  not  this  half-year :  the  latter 
flourishes,  but  the  exact  number  of  his  children  (God  for- 
give me  !)  I  have  utterly  forgotten.  We  single  people  are 
often  out  in  our  count  there.  Shall  I  say  two  ?  We 
see  scarce  anybody.  Can  I  cram  loves  enough  to  you  all 
in  this  little  O  ?    Excuse  particularising. 

To  Dr.  asbury,    Some  draughts  and  boluses  have  been 
brought  here,  which  we  conjecture  were 
meant  for  the  young  lady  whom  you  saw  this  morning, 
though  they  are  labelled  for 
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Miss  ISOLA  LAMB. 

No  such  person  is  known  on  the  Chase  Side,  and  she  is 
fearful  of  taking  medicines  which  may  have  been  made 
up  for  another  patient.  She  begs  me  to  say  that  she 
was  born  an  Isola  and  christened  Emma.  Moreover 
that  she  is  Italian  by  birth,  and  that  her  ancestors  were 
from  Isola  Bella  (Fair  Island)  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
She  has  never  changed  her  name  and  rather  mournfully 
adds  that  she  has  no  prospect  at  present  of  doing  so. 
She  is  literally  I.  SOLA,  or  single,  at  present.  Therefore 
she  begs  that  the  obnoxious  monosyllable  may  be  omitted 
on  future  Phials, — an  innocent  syllable  enough,  you'll  say, 
but  she  has  no  claim  to  it.  It  is  the  bitterest  pill  of  the 
seven  you  have  sent  her.  When  a  lady  loses  her  good 
name,  what  is  to  become  of  her  ?  Well  she  must  swallow 
it  as  well  as  she  can,  but  begs  the  dose  may  not  be  repeated. 
To  Coleridge,  Not  an  unkind  thought  has  passed  in  my 
l832'  brain  about  you  ;  but  I  have  been  two  fully 
neglectful  of  you  ;  so  that  I  do  not  deserve  to  announce 
to  you,  that  if  I  do  not  hear  from  you  before  then,  I  will 
set  out  on  Wednesday  morning  to  take  you  by  the  hand. 
I  would  do  it  this  moment,  but  an  unexpected  visit  might 
flurry  you.  I  shall  take  silence  for  acquiescence,  and 
come.  I  am  glad  you  could  write  so  long  a  letter.  Old 
loves  to,  and  hope  of  kind  looks  from,  the  Gillmans  when 
I  come. 

If  you  ever  thought  an  offence,  much  more  wrote  it, 
against  me,  it  must  have  been  in  the  times  of  Noah,  and 
the  great  waters  swept  it  away.  Mary's  most  kind  love, 
and  maybe  a  wrong  prophet  of  your  bodings  ! — here  she 
is  crying  for  mere  love  over  your  letter.  I  wring  out 
less,  but  not  sincerer  showers. 

To  e.  Moxon,  Yor  God's  sake  give  Emma  no  more  watches ; 

l833'  one  has  turned  her  head.  She  is  arrogant  and 
insulting.  She  said  something  very  unpleasant  to  our  old 
clock  in  the  passage,  as  if  he  did  not  keep  time,  and  yet 
he  had  made  her  no  appointment.  She  takes  it  out 
every  instant  to  look  at  the  moment-hand.  She  lugs  us 
out  into  the  fields,  because  there  the  bird-boys  ask  you, 
"Pray,  sir,  can  you  tell  us  what's  o'clock?"  and  she 
answers  them  punctually.  She  loses  all  her  time  looking 
to  see  "  what  the  time  is."    I  overheard  her  whispering, 
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"Just  so  many  hours,  minutes,  etc.,  to  Tuesday;  I  think 
St.  George's  goes  too  slow."  This  little  present  of  Time! 
why, — 'tis  Eternity  to  her  ! 

What  can  make  her  so  fond  of  a  gingerbread  watch ! 

She  has  spoiled  some  of  the  movements.  Between 
ourselves,  she  has  kissed  away  "  half-past  twelve,"  which 
I  suppose  to  be  the  canonical  hour  in  Hanover  Square. 

Well,  if  "  love  me  love  my  watch "  answers,  she  will 
keep  time  to  you. 

It  goes  right  by  the  Horse  Guards. 

Dearest  M. — Never  mind  opposite  nonsense.  She 
does  not  love  you  for  the  watch,  but  the  watch  for  you. 
I  will  be  at  the  wedding,  and  keep  the  ^oth  July,  as  long 
as  my  poor  months  last  me,  as  a  festival,  gloriously. 

We  have  not  heard  from  Cambridge.  I  will  write  the 
moment  we  do. 

Edmonton,  24M  July,  twenty  minutes  past  three  by 
Emma's  watch. 

To  Wordsworth,     J  wrjte  from  a  house  of  mOUming.  The 

oldest  and  best  friends  I  have  left  are  in 
trouble.  A  branch  of  them  (and  they  of  the  best  stock  of 
God's  creatures,  I  believe)  is  establishing  a  school  at 
Carlisle;  her  name  is  Louisa  Martin;  her  address,  75, 
Castle  Street,  Carlisle;  her  qualities  (and  her  motives  for 
this  exertion)  are  the  most  amiable,  most  upright.  For 
thirty  years  she  has  been  tried  by  me,  and  on  her  behaviour 
I  would  stake  my  soul.  O,  if  you  can  recommend  her, 
how  would  I  love  you — if  I  could  love  you  better  !  Pray, 
pray,  recommend  her.  She  is  as  good  a  human  creature, — 
next  to  my  sister,  perhaps,  the  most  exemplary  female  I 
ever  knew.  Moxon  tells  me  you  would  like  a  letter  from 
me ;  you  shall  have  one.  This  I  cannot  mingle  up  with 
any  nonsense  which  you  usually  tolerate  from  C.  Lamb. 
Need  he  add  loves  to  wife,  sister,  and  all ;  Poor  Mary  is 
ill  again,  after  a  short  lucid  interval  of  four  or  five  months. 
In  short,  I  may  call  her  half  dead  to  me.  Good  you  are 
to  me.    Yours  with  fervour  of  friendship,  for  ever. 

If  you  want  references,  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  may  be 
one.  Louisa's  sister,  (as  good  as  she,  she  cannot  be 
better,  though  she  tries)  educated  the  daughters  of  the 
late  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  and  he  settled  a  handsome 
annuity  on  her  for  life.  In  short,  all  the  family  are  a 
sound  rock. 
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To  Rev.  James  Gillman,    The  sad  week  being  over,*  I  must 
l834'  write  to  you  to  say  that  I  was  glad 

of  being  spared  from  attending;  I  have  no  words  to 
express  my  feeling  with  you  all.  I  can  only  say  that 
when  you  think  a  short  visit  from  me  would  be  acceptable, 
when  your  father  and  mother  shall  be  able  to  see  me  with 
comfort,  I  will  come  to  the  bereaved  house.  Express  to 
them  my  tenderest  regards  and  hopes  that  they  will 
continue  our  friends  still.  We  both  love  and  respect 
them  as  much  as  a  human  being  can,  and  finally  thank 
them  with  our  hearts  for  what  they  have  been  to  the 
poor  departed. 


tSa^Westwood    "  My  laSt  meetin&  With  Lamb  took  Place 

homas  estwood.  at  ^monton  shortly  before  his  decease. 
We  had  a  pleasant  ramble  along  the  green  Edmonton 
lanes,  turning  in  more  than  once  at  wayside  hostels,  such 
as  Walton  would  have  delighted  in,  and  moistening  our 
discourse  with  draughts  from  the  unsophisticated  pewter. 
For  each  host  or  hostess  my  companion  had  his  joke  or 
his  salutation,  and  was  clearly  an  honoured  and  familiar 
presence.  Later  in  the  evening,  when  the  lamp  was  lit, 
I  ventured  to  slip  into  his  hand  that  worst  of  all  literary 
scarecrows,  a  volume  of  manuscript  of  juvenile  verse. 
With  his  customary  kindness  and  patience  he  deciphered 
the  weary  pages,  bantered  me  occasionally  on  my  misan- 
thropic and  ultra-despairing  moods,  and  selected  for 
commendation  such  of  the  pieces  as  were  simplest  and 
sincerest.  In  the  latter  contingency  Mary  Lamb  was 
usually  called  in  for  confirmation.  Then  we  parted  :  and 
a  few  days  later  that  grave  was  dug ;  and  one  of  the 
sweetest-natured,  truest,  most  genial-hearted  creatures 
God  ever  blessed  the  world  with,  went  down  into  it." 

Charles  Lamb  died  December  27,  1834. 


Coleridge  died  25th  July,  1834. 
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LAMB'S    TABLE  TALK. 


"In  these  miscellaneous  gatherings  Lamb  said  little, 
except  when  an  opening  arose  for  a  pun.  And  how 
effectual  that  sort  of  small  shot  was  for  him,  I  need  not 
say  to  anybody  who  remembers  his  infirmity  of  stammer- 
ing, and  his  dexterous  management  of  it  for  purposes  of 
light  and  shade.  He  was  often  able  to  train  the  roll  of 
stammers  into  settling  upon  the  words  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  effective  one;  by  which  means  the  key-note  of 
the  jest  or  sarcasm,  benefiting  by  the  sudden  liberation 
of  embargoed  voice,  was  delivered  with  the  force  of  a 
pistol  shot.  That  stammer  was  worth  an  annuity  to  him 
as  an  ally  of  his  wit.  Firing  under  cover  of  that 
advantage,  he  did  triple  execution ;  for,  in  the  first  place 
the  distressing  sympathy  of  his  hearers  with  his  distress 
of  utterance  won  for  him  unavoidably  the  silence  of  deep 
attention;  and  then,  whilst  he  had  us  all  hoaxed  into  this 
attitude  of  mute  suspense  by  an  appearance  of  distress 
that  he  perhaps  did  not  really  feel,  down  came  a  plunging 
shot  into  the  very  thick  of  us,  with  ten  times  the  effect  it 
would  else  have  had." — Letter  fro??i  an  old  friend  of  Lamb 
to  De  Quincey. 

Being  told  that  somebody  had  lampooned  him,  he  said, 
"  Very  well ;  I'll  Lamb-pun  him." 

Barry  Cornwall  tells  this  story.  "  I  once  said  some- 
thing in  Lamb's  presence,  which  I  thought  possessed 
smartness.  He  commended  me  with  a  stammer  :  '  Very 
well,  my  dear  boy,  very  well ;  Ben  [taking  a  pinch  of 
snuff]  Ben  Jonson  has  said  worse  things  than  that — and 
b-b-better."' 

"Lamb  met  Procter,  and,  speaking  of  his  little  girl 
(then  an  infant),  Procter  said  they  had  called  her 
Adelaide.  'Ah  !'  said  Lamb,  'a  very  good  name  for  her 
—Addlehead:" 
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"  Somebody  was  telling  of  a  merry  party  then  in 

prospect.    'There  will  be  '  (Lamb  smiled),  'and  ' 

(another  smile,  but  sickly),  'and  '  ('You  might  have 

done  better,'  said  Lamb),  'and  D.  D.  'Ugh!' 

shuddered  Lamb,  at  this  last  name,  with  a  face  expressive 
of  nausea.  ''He!  he'd  throw  a — damp  upon  a — a — a 
funeral /' " 

"  Mrs.  K  ,  after  expressing  her  love  for  her  young 

children,  added,  tenderly,  'And  how  do  you  like  babies, 
Mr.  Lamb  ?'  His  answer,  immediate,  almost  precipitate, 
was  '  Boi-boi-boiled,  ma'am.' " 


The  following  are  derived  from  the  Memoir  of  Lamb 
published  by  the  late  Bryan  Waller  Procter,  better  known 
as  Barry  Cornwall : — 

"  Second  son  of  George  II.,  it  was  said,  had  a  very  cold 
and  ungenial  manner.  Lamb  stammered  out  in  his 
defence  that  '  this  was  very  natural  in  the  Duke  of  Cu- 
Cumber-land.' " 

"  '  What  a  fine  style  X.  has  !'  said  a  poetaster.  '  Excel- 
lent,' echoed  another  person;  'don't  you  think  so,  Mr. 
Lamb  ? '  '  I'm  no  judge  of  styles,'  was  the  answer ;  '  I 
only  know  what  pleases  myself.'  '  But  surely,  Mr.  Lamb, 
you  must  think  it  fine.  For  my  part,  the  word  fine 
doesn't  half  express  what  I  think  of  it.  It  doesn't  at  all 
come  up  to  my  ideas.'  '  Perhaps,'  observed  Lamb,  '  the 
word  su-su-JT^r-fine  will  do  better.'" 

"  Lamb  and  his  sister  were  one  evening  supping  at 

Mrs.  M  's.     Lamb  (with  a  little  assistance  from 

another  person)  had  made  his  way  to  the  bottom  of 
the  second  bottle  of  porter.    '  You  really  shall  not  have 

any  more,  Charles,'  said  his  sister.    '  Pray,  Mrs.  M  , 

don't  give  him  any  more.'    'You  hear  what  your  sister 

says,  Mr.  Lamb  ?'  observed  Mrs.  M  ,  pouring  out  the 

remains  of  the  porter  (which  was  thick)  into  his  glass. 
1  She  is  a  person  of  mean  capacity,'  said  he ;  'I  never 
listen  to  her.  Try  the  next  bottle,  madam,  for  this  is 
thick,  and — Hospitality  should  run  fine  to  the  last.'  " 

When  Coleridge  was  speculating,  in  a  dream  worthy  of 
Plato,  upon  a  future  state  of  existence,  upon  man  as  he 
is,  and  man  as  he  is  to  be,  Lamb  said  :  "  Give  me  man  as 
he  is  not  to  be." 
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Charles  Lamb  sitting  next  some  chattering  woman  at 
dinner,  observing  he  didn't  attend  to  her,  "You  don't 
seem,"  said  the  lady,  "  to  be  at  all  the  better  for  what  I 
have  been  saying  to  you."  "  No,  ma'am,"  he  answered,' 
"  but  this  gentleman  at  the  other  side  of  me  must,  for  it 
all  came  in  at  one  ear  and  went  out  at  the  other." 

"  Once,  whilst  waiting  in  the  Highgate  stage,  a  woman 
came  to  the  door,  and  inquired  in  a  stern  voice,  'Are  you 
quite  full  inside  ?'  'Yes,  ma'am,'  said  Charles,  in  meek 
reply,  'quite;  that  plateful  of  Mrs.  Gillman's  pudding 
has  quite  filled  us.' " 

Hume  and  his  wife  and  several  of  their  children  were 
with  Lamb.  Hume  repeated  the  old  saying,  "One  fool 
makes  many."  "Ay,  Mr.  Hume,"  said  Lamb,  pointing 
to  the  company,  "you  have  a  fine  family." 


Haydon,  in  his  Autobiography,  relates  the  following  : — 
"In  December  [1817],  Wordsworth  was  in  town,  and  as 
Keats  wished  to  know  him,  I  made  up  a  party  to  dinner, 
of  Charles  Lamb,  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Monkhouse, 
his  friend,  and  a  very  pleasant  party  we  had  

"  On  2 8//*  December,  the  immortal  dinner  came  off  in 
my  painting-room,  with  '  Jerusalem '  towering  up  behind 
us  as  a  background.  Wordsworth  was  in  fine  cue,  and 
we  had  a  glorious  set-to  on  Homer,  Virgil,  Shakespeare, 
and  Milton.  Lamb  got  exceedingly  merry  and  ex- 
quisitely witty ;  and  his  fun  in  the  midst  of  Wordsworth's 
solemn  intonations  of  oratory  was  like  the  sarcasm  and 
wit  of  the  fool  in  the  intervals  of  Lear's  passion.  Lamb 
soon  got  delightfully  merry.  He  made  a  speech  and 
voted  me  absent,  and  made  me  drink  my  health.  '  Now,' 
said  Lamb,  '  you  old  lake  poet,  you  rascally  poet,  why  do 
you  call  Voltaire  dull  ? '  We  all  defended  Wordsworth, 
and  affirmed  there  was  a  state  of  mind  when  Voltaire 
would  be  dull.  '  Well,'  said  Lamb,  '  here's  Voltaire — he's 
the  Messiah  of  the  French  nation,  and  a  very  proper  one 
too.'  He  then,  in  a  strain  of  humour  beyond  description, 
abused  me  for  putting  Newton's  head  into  my  picture — 
'a  fellow,'  said  he,  'who  believed  nothing  except  it  was 
as  clear  as  the  three  sides  of  a  triangle.'  And  then  he 
and  Keats  agreed  he  had  destroyed  all  the  poetry  of  the 
rainbow,  by  reducing  it  to  the  prismatic  colours.    It  was 
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impossible  to  resist  him,  and  we  all  drank  'Newton's 
health,  and  confusion  to  mathematics.'  It  was  delightful 
to  see  the  good  humour  of  Wordsworth  in  giving  in  to  all 
our  frolics  without  affectation,  and  laughing  as  heartily  as 
the  best  of  us." 

At  the  East  India  House  the  head  of  the  orifice  once 
reproved  Lamb  for  the  excessive  irregularity  of  his 
attendance.  "  Really,  Mr.  Lamb,  you  come  very  late  !  " 
observed  the  official.  "Y-yes,"  replied  Lamb,  with  his 
habitual  stammer,  "b-but  consi-sider  how  ear-early  I 
go  !  " 

The  large  room  in  the  accountant's  office  at  the  East 
India  House  was  divided  into  boxes  or  compartments,  in 
each  of  which  sat  six  clerks,  Charles  Lamb  himself  in  one. 
They  were  called  Compounds.  The  meaning  of  the  word 
was  asked  one  day,  and  Lamb  said  it  was  "  a  collection 
of  simples." 

On  being  asked  by  a  schoolmistress  for  some  sign 
indicative  of  her  calling,  Lamb  recommended  "  The 
Murder  of  the  Innocents." 

On  the  table  lay  a  copy  of  Wordsworth,  in  two  volumes; 
it  was  the  edition  of  Longman,  printed  about  the  time  of 
Waterloo.  Wordsworth  was  held  in  little  consideration 
amongst  the  house  of  Longman ;  at  any  rate,  their 
editions  of  his  works  were  got  up  in  the  most  slovenly 
manner.  In  particular,  the  table  of  contents  was  drawn 
up  like  a  short-hand  bill  of  parcels.  By  accident  the 
book  lay  open  at  a  part  of  this  table  where  the  sonnet 
beginning — 

"  Alas  !  what  boots  the  long  laborious  quest  " 
had  been  entered,  with  mercantile  speed,  as — 

"Alas  !  what  boots"  

"Yes."  said  Lamb,  reading  this  entry  in  a  dolorous  tone 
of  voice,  "he  may  well  say  that.  I  paid  Hoby  three 
guineas  for  a  pair  that  tore  like  blotting-paper  when  I  was 
leaping  a  ditch  to  escape  a  farmer  that  pursued  me,  with 
a  pitchfork,  for  trespassing.  But,  why  should  W.  wear 
boots  in  Westmoreland  ?  Pray,  advise  him  to  patronise 
shoes." 

Of  L.  E.  L.  Lamb  said — "If  she  belonged  to  me,  I 
would  lock  her  up,  and  feed  her  on  bread  and  water  till 
she  left  off  writing  poetry." 


Hood  tempting  Lamb  to  dine  with  him,  said  : — "  We 
have  a  hare."   "And  how  many  friends  ?"  inquired  Lamb. 

"  I  believe,"  said  Coleridge  to  Lamb,  '"you  have  heard 
me  preach  ?"  "Yes,"  retorted  Lamb,  "  I--I-never  heard 
you  do  anything  else." 

Lamb  "  dumbfounded  "  a  long  tirade  one  evening  by 
taking  the  pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  and  asking  the  speaker 
"  Whether  he  meant  to  say  that  a  thief  was  not  a  good 
man?" 

When  somebody  was  speaking  of  a  person  who  valued 
himself  on  being  a  matter-of-fact  man  :  "  Now,"  says  he, 
"  I  value  myself  on  being  a  matter-of-lie  man." 

He  said  to  Leigh  Hunt,  with  a  face  of  great  solemnity, 
"  What  must  have  been  that  man's  feelings  who  thought 
himself  the  first  deist !  " 

Talking  of  poetry,  Lamb  said  that  he  had  just  met 
with  the  most  vigorous  line  he  had  ever  read.  "  Where  ?" 
"  Out  of  the  Camden's  Head,  all  in  one  line — 

'  To  One  Hundred  Pots  of  Porter   £2  is.  8d.' 

It  is  truly  H-Ho-meric,"  he  added. 

Henry  Crabb  Robinson  was  speaking  to  Lamb  of  his 
first  brief,  when  he  asked,  "  Did  you  not  exclaim,  'Thou 
first  great  cause,  least  understood  ?'" 

Crabb  Robinson  relates  how  he  met  Sir  Charles 
Bunbury  and  shook  hands  with  him  in  London,  while 
walking  with  Lamb.  Lamb  was  all  astonishment.  "  I 
had  no  idea  that  you  knew  Sheridan."  "  Nor  do  I — that 
is  Sir  Charles  Bunbury."  "  That's  impossible ;  I  have 
known  him  to  be  Sheridan  all  my  life.  That  shall  be 
Sheridan.    You  thief !  you  have  stolen  my  Sheridan  !  " 

An  old  lady,  fond  of  her  dissenting  minister,  wearied 
Lamb  by  the  length  of  her  praises.  "  I  speak  because  I 
know  him  well,"  said  she.  "  Well,  I  don't,"  replied 
Lamb ;  "  I  don't ;  but,  damn  him  !  at  a  venture." 

A  retired  cheesemonger,  who  hated  any  allusion  to  the 
business  which  had  enriched  him,  once  remarked  to 
Charles  Lamb,  in  the  course  of  a  discussion  on  the  Poor- 
law  :  "  You  must  bear  in  mind,  sir,  that  I  have  got  rid  of 
all  that  stuff  which  you  poets  call  the  'milk  of  human 
kindness.'  "  Lamb  looked  at  him  steadily,  and  gave  his 
acquiescence  in  these  words  : — "  Yes,  sir,  I  am  aware  of 
it  ;  you  turned  it  all  into  cheese  several  years  ago." 
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De  Quincey,  in  his  Recollections,  says  : — "  The  case  of 
insincerity,  above  all  others,  which  moved  his  bile,  was 
where,  out  of  some  pretended  homage  to  public  decorum, 
an  individual  was  run  down  on  account  of  any  moral 
infirmities,  such  as  we  all  have,  or  have  had,  or  at  least  so 
easily  and  naturally  may  have  had,  that  nobody  knows 
whether  we  have  them  or  not.  In  such  a  case,  and  in 
this  only, — almost,  Lamb  could  be  savage  in  his  manner. 
I  remember  one  instance,  where  many  of  the  leading 
authors  of  our  age  were  assembled — Coleridge,  Words- 
worth, Southey,  etc.     Lamb  was  amongst  them ;  and, 

when  Mr.  was  denounced  as  a  man  careless  in  the 

education  of  his  children,  and  generally  reputed  to  lead 
a  licentious  life — '  Pretty  fellows  we  are,'  said  Lamb,  'to 
abuse  him  on  that  last  score,  when  every  one  of  us,  I 
suppose,  on  going  out  this  night  into  the  Strand,  will 
make  up  to  the  first  pretty  girl  he  sees.'  Some  laughed — 
some  looked  grim — some  looked  grand;  but  Wordsworth, 
smiling,  and  yet  with  solemnity,  said — 'I  hope,  I  trust, 
Mr.  Lamb,  \ou  are  mistaken;  or,  at  least,  you  do  not 
include  us  all  in  the  sweeping  judgment?'  'Oh,  as  to 
that.'  said  Lamb,  '  who  knows  ?  There's  no  telling  : 
sad  Josephs  are  some  of  us  in  this  room.'  Upon  which 
everybody  laughed,  and  Lamb  amongst  them;  but  he  had 
been  indignant  and  sincere  in  this  rebuke  of  the  hypocri- 
tical sacrifice  to  decorum.  He  manifested  a  fervour  of 
feeling  in  such  cases ;  not  of  anger  primarily  to  the 
assailant — that  was  but  a  reaction  ;  his  fervour  was  a 
movement  of  intense  and  conscientious  justice  towards 
the  person  assailed,  as  in  one  who  felt  that  he  himself,  if 
not  by  the  very  same  trespasses,  had  erred  and  was  liable 
to  err ;  that  he  also  was  a  brother  in  human  infirmity, 
and  a  debtor  to  the  frailty  of  all  flesh,  though  not  possibly 
by  the  same  overt  acts  and  habits." 

One  day,  Leigh  Hunt,  after  parting  from  Coleridge, 
exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  perplexed  vexation,  ''What  makes 
Coleridge  talk  in  that  way  about  heavenly  grace  and  the 
holy  Church,  and  that  sort  of  thing?"  "Ah,"  replied 
Lamb,  with  the  hearty  tone  of  a  man  uttering  an  obvious 
truism,  but  struggling  with  his  habitual  stammer,  "there 
is  a  g -g  -great  deal  of  fun  in  Coleridge." 

"Lamb  describes  himself  as  'an  Ancient  Christian — 
too  ancient  to  belong  to  any  of  the  modern  sub-hubbub- 
divisions  of  Ists,  Arains,  and  Inians.' " 
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Robinson  said  he  had  all  his  life  felt  a  sort  of  horror 
come  over  him  every  time  he  caught  a  sight  of  his  own 
face  in  the  glass  ;  and  that  he  was  almost  afraid  to  shave 
himself  for  the  same  reason.  He  said  he  had  often 
wondered  how  anybody  could  sustain  an  intimacy  with, 
much  less  feel  a  friendship  for,  a  man  with  such  a  face. 
Lamb  said,  "  I  hope  you  have  mercy  on  the  barbers,  and 
always  shave  yourself. ;' 

Mr.  N.  P.  Willis,  in  his  "  Pencillings  by  the  Way," 
describes  a  meeting  with  Lamb  and  his  sister,  at  Crabb 
Robinson's  chambers  in  the  Temple  : — 

"Nothing,"  he  says,  "could  be  more  delightful  than 
the  kindness  and  affection  between  the  brother  and  sister, 
though  Lamb  was  continually  taking  advantage  of  her 
deafness  to  mistify  her  with  the  most  singular  gravity 
upon  every  topic  that  was  started.  'Poor  Mary!'  said  he, 
'she  hears  all  of  an  epigram  but  the  point.'  'What  are 
you  saying  of  me,  Charles  ?'  she  asked.  '  Mr.  Willis,' 
said  he,  raising  his  voice,  'admires  your  "  Confessions  of 
a  Drunkard,"  very  much,  and  I  was  saying  that  it  was  no 
merit  of  yours — that  you  understood  the  subject.'  We 
had  been  speaking  of  this  admirable  essay  (which  was  his 
own)  half  an  hour  before." 

Lamb  had  been  medically  advised  to  a  course  of  sea- 
bathing ;  and,  accordingly,  at  the  door  of  his  bathing 
machine,  whilst  he  stood  shivering  with  the  cold,  two 
stout  fellows  laid  hold  of  him,  one  at  each  shoulder,  like 
heraldic  supporters;  they  waited  for  the  word  of  command 
from  their  principal,  who  began  the  following  oration  to 
them  :  "Hear  me,  men  !  Take  notice  of  this — I  am  to  be 
dipped."  But  what  more  he  would  have  said  is  unknown 
to  land  or  sea,  for  having  reached  the  word  "  dipped,"  he 
commenced  such  a  rolling  fire  of  di-di-di-di,  that  when 
at  length  he  descended  a  plomb  upon  the  full  word  dipped, 
the  two  men,  rather  tired  of  the  long  suspense,  became 
satisfied  that  they  had  reached  what  lawyers  call  the 
"operative  clause"  of  the  sentence  ;  and  both  exclaiming 
"  Oh  yes,  sir,  we  are  quite  aware  of  that,"  down  they 
plunged  him  into  the  sea.  On  emerging,  Lamb  sobbed 
so  much  from  the  cold  that  he  found  no  voice  suitable  to 
his  indignation  ;  from  necessity  he  seemed  tranquil  ;  and 
again  addressing  the  men,  who  stood  respectfully  listening, 
he  began  thus :  "  Men  !  is  it  possible  to  obtain  your 
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attention?"  "Oh-,  surely  sir,  by  all  means."  "Then 
listen  :  once  more  I  tell  you,  I  am  to  be  di~di-di--" — and 
then,  with  a  burst  of  indignation,  "dipped,  I  tell  you." 
"Oh,  decidedly,  sir,'1  rejoined  the  men.  "decidedly,"  and 
down  the  stammerer  went  for  a  second  time.  Petrified 
with  cold  and  wrath,  once  more  Lamb  made  a  feeble 
attempt  at  explanation — "  Grant  me  pa-pa-patience  ;  is 
mum-um-murder  you  me-me-mean  ?  Again,  and  a-ga- 
ga-gain,  I  tell  you  I'm  to  be  di-di-di -dipped,"  now 
speaking  furiously,  with  the  voice  of  an  injured  man. 
"Oh  yes,  sir,"  the  men  replied,  "we  know  that;  we  fully 
understood  it ;"  and,  for  the  third  time,  down  went  Lamb 
into  the  sea.  "Oh  limbs  of  Satan  I"  he  said,  on  coming 
up  for  the  third  time,  "  it's  now  too  late  j  I  tell  you  that 
I  am — no,  that  I  was — by  medical  direction,  to  be  di-di- 
di-dipped  only  once." 


Made  in  a  Model  English  Factory. 


COPE'S  CIGARETTES. 

BIRD'S  EYE   3d.  per  packet  of  12 

JULIANA   3d.  per  packet  of  10 

WHIFFS    4d.  per  packet  of  10 

OUR  MUTUAL 

FRIEND  ...  4d.  per  packet  of  10 

SOLACE    6d.  per  packet  of  10 

Sold  by  all  Tobacconists. 

COPE'S  CIGARETTES. 

GOLDEN  CLOUD— 6d  per  box  of  12, 
made  with  and  without  tubes. 

FAIRY— A  Cigar-shaped  Cigarette,  leaf 
cover,  9d.  per  bundle  of  10. 

HAVANA — A  full-flavoured  leaf-covered 
Cigarette,  tj-  per  box  of  13. 

Sold  by  all  Tobacconists. 

COPE'S  CIGARETTES. 

DUBEC— Finest  Turkish— 

9d  per  box  of  10. 
1/-  per  box  of  20. 

Sold  by  all  Tobacconists. 


Not  made  in  Continental  Prisons. 


The  first  Smoking  Mixture 
introduced  to  the  Public. 


A real  old-fashioned 
Smoke.  Familiar 
in  their  Mouths  as  House- 
hold Words.  "Worth  much 
and  Cost  little." 


COPE'S 
MIXTURE. 

Sold  in  Packets  only,  by 
all  Tobacconists. 

Always 

Alike. 
Always 

In  Condition. 
Always 

Refreshing. 

When  you  ask  for  it,  see  that 
you  get  it.  Note  the  Trade 
Mark  on  opposite  page. 

The  first  Smoking  Mixture 
introduced  to  the  Public. 


1  OZ. 

2  OZ. 


> 


OZ 


TOBACCO  WORES-10,  Lord  Nelson  Street,  LIVERPOOL. 
BRANCH  FACTORY— 89,  Great  Eastern  Street,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Price  Lists  and  Terms  supplied  to  the  Trade  only. 


COPE'S 
NAVY  CUT. 

In  4  Oz.  Boxes. 

In  2  Oz.  Boxes. 

In  i  Oz.  Paper 
Packets. 

Supplied  to 
"THE*  QUEEN'S  NAVEE," 

COPE'S  NAVY  CUT 

(Honest,  Popular, 
Uniform,  Refreshing, 
Thoroughly  Enjoyable 

Tobacco  ever  offered  to  Smokers. 
SOLD  by  all  Tobacconists. 


89,  Great  Eastern  Street,  LONDON,  e.c. 
10,  Lord  Nelson  Street,  LIVERPOOL, 


RIFLE 
CAKE. 

ROSE  BUD: 

Mild  Flavour. 
In  I,  2,  and  4  oz.  Cakes. 

MAY  FLOWER: 

Full  Flavour. 
In  z,  2,  and  4  oz.  Cakes. 


A  cut  Tobacco,  made  up  in  Cakes, 
ready  for  the  Pipe,  admirably  adapted 
for  carrying  in  the  vest  pocket. 

The  Tobaccos  used  in  the  Manufacture 
of  Rifle  Cake  are  Special  Growths, 
Imported  direct  from  the  Farms  in 
Old  Virginny. 


SOLD  by  all  Tobacconists  in  1,  2,  and 
4  oz.  Cakes. 
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